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Arr. L—PERSISTENCY OF ETHNIC TRAITS. 

Tue student of history must be constantly surprised to see 
recurring, after the lapse of centuries, the personal and race 
peculiarities of the ancient peoples. The institutional forms of 
human society are not nearly so long-lived as are manners and 
customs. Even those great political organizations to which we 
give the name of governments are comparatively evanescent. 
If we take those that have longest survived we shall find their 
career to have been but brief compared with the epochs of 
geology, archevlogy, or anthropology. A vast majority of the 
governments which have been instituted by men have not sur- 
vived a century from the date of their founding. A few have 
lived longer. 

Among the kingdoms of Western Asia, Assyria held a single 
organic form from the last year of the fourteenth century 
B. C. to the forty-seventh year of the eighth century, a total of 
five hundred and forty-three years. In North-eastern Africa 
Egypt had a continuous existence from Menes to 525 B. C.,a 
period a little over three thousand years in duration. In En- 
rope the two conspicuous exainples of political longevity have 
been Rome and England. The former, from the founding of 
the city to the overthrow of Romalus the Little, survived for 
twelve hundred and twenty-nine years; the latter, from Alfred 
to Victoria, has reached a span of a little over a thousand years. 
Thus much for the occasional persistency of political insti- 
tutions. 

The real life of man is far removed from his political form. 
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Instead of being the first, the political garb is the last expres- 
sion of his methods as a human creature. There are, however, 
other garments which fit him more closely and last much 
longer. The political form of society is only a spectacular 
overcoat—a thing easily seen and easily described, but very 
loose and readily removed from the person. Men have carried 
into all parts of the earth into which they have distributed 
themselves the race peculiarities inherited from their ancestry, 
and the actual activities of mankind are much more ethnic in 
their derivation than they are civil or political. Indeed, I am 
almost willing to hazard the assertion that all the major reali- 
ties of human life are deduced from the ethnic side. They 
have come down from antiquity with the blood of the race, and 
find expression in a thousand ways which, taken in the aggre- 
gate, constitute Azstory. This ethnic life of man is the in- 
destructible part; the part which is transmitted from age to 
age, receiving increments in different centuries and from dif- 
ferent sources, constituting what may be called the immortali- 
ties of human society. 

It thus happens that when we look abroad at a given race 
and attempt to determine its physiognomy, to describe its 
motives and conduct, we find an assemblage of ethnic traits 
struggling for expression. The old method in history sought 
simply to delineate ; to give pictorial representation of things 
as they appeared to the eye of sense; to paint, as if on a flat 
canvas, the aspect of things. The new method seeks perspec- 
tive. It considers the aspect only as the current expression 
of the forces which lie behind it. It lays all the stress upon 
the movement of human society, and very little on the visible 
features. In this way it happens that the scrutiny of the stu- 
dent of history is constantly fixed on what we here call ethnic 
traits; and in the consideration of these the one thing which 
most surprises his ideal and most instructs his critical faculties 
is the persistency of race characteristics. He perceives at a 
glance that they assert and reiissert themselves in so many 
forms, and constitute the real explanations of so great a part of 
human conduct, as to be in reality the vital body of the subjeet 
which he is to investigate. It is the purpose of this article to 
note a few examples of those ethnic peculiarities which, in spite 
of all vicissitude and all catastrophe, live on, rising out of the 
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past into the present, and constituting at once the most inva- 
riable and the most vital part of human conduet. 

The persistency of linguistic phenomena must have attracted 
the attention of all observers. The accent and voice of the 
father are not more certainly transmitted to the child than are 
the accent and voice of the race transmitted to posterity. It 
is easier to overthrow a kingdom than to subvert an accent. 
It is possible to show that peculiar inflections of the voice, 
and peculiar forms of emphasis, have survived much more 
than a thousand years on the tongues of the descendants of 
some tribe by whose original instincts the peculiarities in ques- 


tion were devised. 

Long before Greek was Greek, in the highlands of Phrygia, 
the people—in what stage of the human evolution we scarcely 
know—spoke a dialect the words of which were mostly paroxy- 
tone; that is, the accent was thrown back from the ultimate 
syllable. In ages afterward, when the old A¢folic Greeks, first 


of the Hellenic tribes, came island-wise across the A¢gean, they 
carried this peculiarity of speech into Hellas; and ever after- 
ward the Aolian Greek persisted in preserving the quality of 
the ancestral tongue. 

Later on, among the western nations of Northern Greece, 
—the Epirotes, and particularly the Illyrians, to say nothing of 
the Macedonians, who had the same dialectical inflections—the 
Greek accent continued to differ from the Dorie and Attie 
Greek of the south. Still further on, we discover among the 
Aryan tribes of Central Italy on the west, the vanguard of the 
Greco-Italie race, mere adventurers aggregating in Latium, 
nearly all males at first, robbers by profession, not nearly so 
tearful in their sentiments as Father A¢neas was in the Vergil- 
jan fiction, those primitive Albanian fathers—Romans, in short. 
Every student of language knows with what assiduity the 
Latin tongue avoided an accent on the ultimate. Down to the 
present day, in the dialects of Albania and even in the Italian 
language itself, we may find the evidences of this linguistic 
peculiarity, which made its appearance among the Phrygian 
ancestors of the Greeco-Italie race more than fifteen hundred 
years before our era. 

Is it possible to intensify negation? that is, when a negative 
particle has been once thrown into a sentence does that end the 
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matter? Whiat shall be the effect of introducing a second 
negative into the same sentence ¢ Some languages have adopted 
the latter expedient. Even the discerning Greek multiplied his 
negatives, and the greater the nuinber the stronger the nega- 
tion. Dut for some reason Latin adopted the opposite plan ; 
that is, in Latin one negative completes the negation. And the 
saine is true in every tongue derived from the Latin stock, and 
in most of the languages which have been affected by the Latin 
grammar. Of the latter, English is the most conspicuous ex- 
ample. It is known to all how upon the Teutonic grammar 
of our barbarian ancestors the Roman monks of St. Gregory’s 
time and subsequently imposed the grammatical structure of 
Latin. While St. Patrick and his followers strove in Ireland 
to cultivate the vulgar Celtie and bring it to development ac- 
cording to its own principles, the Latin monks in England pur- 
sued exactly the opposite course, contemning Saxon and enfore- 
ing upon it the principles of the grammar which they had 
brought with them from the south of Europe. Now in Anglo- 
Saxon the Greek principle of doubling negatives prevailed. 


Perhaps no other tongue has ever so intensified its negations 


by the addition of negative words and particles as did the An- 
e@lo-Saxon. 

Every child born with an English-speaking tongue in his 
mouth begins his linguistic career by doubling the negatives. 
Nature is strong. Nature says that two negatives are better 
than one; that they do not amount to an affirmative. For 
much more than a thousand years the Latin grammar, im- 
posed by the old schoolmen on the English language long 
before the incoming of the Normans, has been struggling with 
the native impulses of our ancestral speech—straggling in 
vain. For, as we have said, every child, even in the arms of 
the most scholarly mother, in his very lispings, before the 
morning sky of thought is more than faintly dappled with the 
monosyllabic mists, shocks her artificial correctness by adopt- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon grammar. He doubles his negatives. 
When two are not sufficient, he puts in three, or six. In doing 
so he bears unmistakable witness to a lineage much older than 
the introduction of Christianity into che British Isles. I 
should not be surprised if another thousand years would be 
insuflicient to obliterate from the brain and tongue of English- 
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horn children the disposition to intensify negation according to 
the practice of a barbarian ancestry whose homes were in the 
Hollow-lands of Northern Europe. 

American folk-speech preserves a great number of such 
peculiarities. Anglo-Saxon words were richer than those of 
any other speech in what are called “breakings.” The break- 
ing was generally a short é inserted before the principal vowel 
in the word. The Anglo-Saxon word, as all the world knows, 
was generally a monosyllable. The breaking before the prin- 
cipal vowel or diphthong gave to the words in pronunciation a 
peculiar y-like effect. Thus we have such words as bedn, 
to be; ceald, cold; dedp, deep; edge, eye; eorthe, earth; feaw, 
Jew; geard, yard; geong, young; healt, half; heoton, heaven; 
heorte, heart, ete. These words in Anglo-Saxon were pro- 
nounced very nearly thus: byon, kyald, dyope, yahge, yorthe, 
fyaw, gyard, gyong, hyalf, hyofon, hyorte. 

The most casual observer will have noticed among all the 
folks the disposition to preserve this Anglo Saxon “ breaking,” 
against all lexigraphic rules. Ever since the days of Johnson 
and Richardson, the lexicographers have been trying to teach 
English-speaking people to say car; and polite folks so pro- 
nounce it. But the disposition to say kyar is almost as uni- 
versal as the disposition to eat or sleep. Patrick Henry said, 
“ Nothing on yairth, | tell you.” What does he-a-r spell? Is 
there a breaking, that is, a slight y sound in the word? The 
people so pronounce it. The lexicographers have it otherwise. 
How careful we must be in saying careful, and how many 
great men are unkind when they are trying to be kyind. The 
Yankees even more than the Western folk have preserved the 
Anglo-Saxon breaking. Neither Worcester’s Dictionary nor 
Dr. Holmes’s ridicule has been able to prevail against a subtle 
ethnic disposition which Americans have inherited from an 
ancestry whose language as a distinctive form of speech per- 
ished before the Crusades. 

ITuman speech is only one out of seores of indications which 
bear swift witness as to race character and descent. The 
peculiarities of building which the primitive races invented, or 
possibly gained from an ancestry still older than themselves, 
have always an ethnic significance. I have heard the fact cited 
that the birds and quadrupeds build according to a fixed plan— 
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that there is no departure from the type which the architect- 
ural instinct of a given kind of creatures has provided for 

‘ itself. Undoubtedly; and the races of men have much of this 
same quality. 


> 
on 


‘ It is much more difficult than we are wont to suppose to 
change the manner of structure. Show me an Aryan any- 
where between the western foothills of Burmah and the upper 

; waters of the Rio Amazonas, and I will show you a man who 

. is able to see a house in a tree; that is, he is a wood-builder, as 
A contradistinguished from a mud-builder. He can be civilized 
: —or at least refined—up to the point of building by brick and 
ty stone-work ; but wood is his forte. The trunk of the tree, with 
; little modification or much, has been the delight of all the 

Aryan folk from the days when the first tribes set out from the 

\. Bactrian Highlands to do the adventure and thinking for the 

‘ rest of mankind. 

; Shem, on the other hand, does not take kindly to timber; and 
if Ham not at all. It is believed that in all ancient Media, before 
the days when the relations between that power and Persia 
were reversed by the genius and sword of the young man 
Cyrus, there was not a single brick or slab of cut stone. Ke- 
a batana, with its palace, and probably its temples, was built of 
wood. Chaldgea, on the contrary, was, architecturally consid- 
ered, one vast brick: mud, bitumen, solid, square, heavy struct- 
ure of earthen masonry—such were the ideas of the architects 
who built for the great people out of whose border town Abra- 


us T ham started west with his clan and his camels. 

i ; aN epD? 

J These building instincts are preserved to the present day in the 
a be 7 


descendants of the ancient peoples here referred to. I will cite 
a single circumstance, sufficiently occult in its origin and in- 


Am structive as a fact. I refer to the position of the ground-plan 
sv of house-building with respect to the points of the compass. So 
‘a far as my knowledge extends, all the Aryan nations have set 
| their houses so that the sun in rising, at noonday, and on going 

i: down should look on the three sides of the building. We eall 
ef i this arrangement of the ground-plan “setting the house square 
(a ; with the world.” It seems as natural to a man of the Aryan 
" race to have a south and a north side to his honse (the eondi- 

a ; tions of the locality permitting it) as it is to have a house at 

me all. The ancient Chaldeans and the later Babylonians in all 

j 
a 
: 
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that portion of Mesopotamia below the latitude of Hit and 
Samarah chose, under the influence of some instinct which it 
is difficult to understand, to lay the ground-plan of all their 
houses, with the four corners, instead of the sides, to the eardi- 
nal points of the compass. It is known that at least some of 
the great temples and palaces of Assyria beyond the Upper 
Tigris were constructed in the same manner. We may be 
sure that for some reason the Aramaic branch of the Semitic 
peoples preferred that the sun at rising should shine against 
the corners of their houses, and not against the sides. The 
point of great interest about this architectural peculiarity of 
a certain group of ancient peoples is, that it has persisted to 
the present day, not universally, but with sufficient distinct- 
ness to mark the descendants of a people who were already old 
when the Vedic hymns were s‘ill young on the tongues of the 
Indian poets. 

The evolution of clothing is marked with many ethnic lines. 
The form and character of the garments which men and women 
have invented for the protection and adornment of their bodies 
is as much the result of race instinct as of climatic adapta- 
tion. We need only reflect for a moment to see that a great 
majority of the garments which have been worn by men and 
women have very little respect, or no respect at all, to the 
human form. In the absence of knowledge, the uninformed 
observer would be left wholly to conjecture in determining the 
use of the larger part of the articles worn for clothing. This 
was especially true among the Eastern peoples and the races of 
antiquity. In general, the progress of civilization has brought 
a conformity of the garment to the shape of the person. In 
the progress of humankind to the West trousers did not appear 
until the migrating nations had passed the highlands of Arme- 
nia. The Iranie Aryans, who filled up the Persian plateau, 
and the Indic races, who poured through the Hindoo-Kush into 
the valley of the Indus, were still under the primitive instincts 
of apparel, and to this day the ancient styles have been pre- 
served in all the countries occupied by our Oriental kinsfolk. 

But as the west-bound march continued, as Mesopotamia 
was passed and the ancestors of the Graeco-Italie peoples en- 
tered the hill-country of Cappadocia and Phrygia, certain gar- 
ments were invented hitherto unknown among men. Shoes 
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were here first introduced. The trousers were an Aryan in- 
vention. It seems a thing simple enough, but the history of 
the evolution of this garment would occupy a volume, and 
would embrace a variety of details more interesting than fiction, 
more instructive than Plato's Dialogues. 

It was in this same region that the well-known Phrygian 
cap, which may be rightly regarded as the most chaste, simple, 
and elegant form of head-dress ever seen, was invented. The 
modern saddle and the modern method of bridling and riding 
the horse, as distinguished from the Oriental and Turanian 
methods, were introduced at the same time and under the same 
circumstances. We speak here of a period as much anterior 
to the epoch of the Trojan War as that event was anterior to 
Platzea and Salamis. From that day until the present the gar- 
ment to which we have referred has had a struggle for exist- 
ence, gradually gaining ground among the western Aryan 
nations, and being adopted even by the seattered sons of Israel 
in Europe and America, but never as yet able to make a con- 
quest anywhere to the east of the meridian of its origin. 

When the Greeco-Italie peoples of Southern Europe first be- 
came acquainted, in the pre-classical ages, with the Celtic race 
north of the Alps, they found in the civil organization of that 
people three orders of nobility—the Druid priests, the Gaulish 
chieftains, and the Equites, or horsemen. The first attended 
to the religions duties of the State; the second were the civil 
rulers, and the third constituted that body of cavalry with which 
the legions of Czsar had to contend for the mastery of the 
country between the Rhine and the Pyrenees. The second of 
these noble orders, that is, the chiefs, wore as a national dress 
a kind of bianket, of striped or variegated cloth, thrown around 
the body somewhat after the manner of the Roman toga. The 
garment was the established style as early at least as the fourth 
century B. C. After twenty-three hundred years it is still 
worn by the Gaelie Highlanders of Scotland, and it is doubtful 
whether another thousand years will witness its extinction. 

About a year ago I was passing along the principal street 
of Paso del Norte, taking my first view of the low adobe 
houses, and my first practical lesson in Spanish as it is spoken. 
Most of the people were of the ruder, poorer class; but while 
I was listening to the enchanting talk of some draymen as 
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they unloaded their boxes of Sonora oranges a living creature 
came out of a kind of bazar on the other side of the street, 
and began to walk up and down. His dignity was something 
indescribable. I do not mock at his walk when I say it was 
majestic. Ife had on a hat which (as I afterward learned from 
pricing those in the shop) was worth $300, But what caught 
iny attention at a glance was the outer garment which he had 
thrown around his person, and which he adjusted now and then 
by giving an aristocratic movement to some of the foldings. 
It was my first sight of a Roman toga! The man who wore 
it was a Spaniard—doubtless a Castilian. And if a Castilian, 
then he had in his blood an element of the old Celtiberian 
life which belonged to the center of the Spanish peninsula 
before the days of Hannibal. That is, his blood was com- 
posite, a part having come with the Celtic race through the 
notches of the Pyrenees, and the other part by the way of the 
Pillars of Hercules out of Africa; finally, from the Hamites 
in Egyptand Arabia. But my Mexican was not only Celtibe- 
rian; he was Latin—Roman. His haughtiness was of that 
sort. And then his color—that was Moorish. Islam had left 
its stain, not on his skin but in his blood. The Saracen was 
in him as well as the Celt, the Iberian, and the Latin stock. 
But his cloak was the Roman toga. No mistaking that. Its 
genealogy was as certain as mathematics. It was a part of 
that universal ethnic calenlus by which the visible aspects 
of human life are determined in every part of the world. To 
wear such a cloak was natural to a descendant of the Roman 
race ; but has any one ever seen a comfortable German or En- 
glishman inside of a toga? I think that the long white robes 
worn by the Druid priests of Britain were associated with the 
ritual of Zoroastrianism ; and if ethnography were sufficiently 
advanced as a science we should find that the altar-stones of the 
Druid in the center of Stonehenge, or far ont in the gloom 
of the oak woods, had, somewhere in the past, an ethnic iden- 
tity with the fire-altars of the Parsees. 

All the principles and practices by which the races of men 
have adapted themselves to their environment have been char- 
acterized by such peculiarities as can only be accounted for on 


the grounds of ethnic preference. I do not pretend to offer or 
suggest an explanation as to why some primitive races have 
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chosen one method and some another of gratifying their desires 
and perpetuating their lives. I simply insist that far back in 
the tribal state instinctive dispositions appear among men and 
work out certain results in conduct which must be simply re- 
ferred to ethnic preference. For instance, the milk-bearing 
animals are widely distributed over the earth. I do not know 
but what their distribution is coincident with that of the human 
race, but the uses which men make of these auxiliary creatures 
and of their products are as various and peculiar as the peoples 
themselves. The goat in America might be used for milk 
and cheese under circuinstances most favorable to plenty and 
profit, but there is an ethnic repugnance among the Aryan 
races to such use. ‘The use of goats’ milk in Ameriea seems 
as far off as lion-hunting or Buddhism. 

The area of certain prepared foods is coincident with ethno- 
graphic lines rather than with climatic boundaries. All the 
Aryans of Europe, with the exception of the Grieco-Italic 
races, came into the Continent out of Asia, around the Euxine, 
northward out of Armenia. The race-current which thus 
flowed into Europe from the U pper Volga contained the potency 
of all the Letto-Slavie, Teutonie, and Celtie peoples. It is pos- 
sible to trace in this channel, from its source in Seythia to its 
distribution along the North Sea, the pathway and distribution 
of sour cheese as a food of man. The custom of making and 
preferring this product seems to have originated among the 
Scythians, with whom it was a principal article. Strangely 
enough, it was the milk of mares which they used in its prepa- 
ration rather than the milk of cows or goats, though they pos- 
sessed both. In the hands of the Teutonic Aryans, the manu- 
facture was continued from cows’ milk; and all of those odor- 
ous compounds which Dutch ingenuity has extracted from the 
curd have resulted from an ethnic appetite which is quite un- 
accountable to the majority. The pathway of pepper can be 
traced geographically and ethnically, being generally coinei- 
dent, so far as the Aryans are concerned, with the distribution 
of the Latin races. It cannot be doubted that the Mexican 
and Peruvian palate of to-day is excited by the same condi- 


ments with which Roman bacchanalians were wont to provoke 
their appetites under the Empire. 
These things may be considered trifles, but they are rich in 
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meaning. If we pass to those intellectual and moral character- 
isties which may be ealled ethnic we rise to a higher and much 
more important plane. 

Different peoples have taken their different views of the nat 
ural world according to ethnic lines. The Aryans have been 
poets and mythologists. The views which they have taken of 


nature and their methods of expressing the same have been 
identical in all countries and all ages into which these peoples 
have been distributed, whether in the Punjab and Nepaul, on 
the Iranian plateau, in the Greeco-Italie peninsulas, in the dark 
woods or lowlands of Northern Europe, or in the wilds of the 
New World. To the Aryan mind nature has presented herself 
as a problem to be solved. The aspects of the visible world 
have attracted a curious interest and called forth a vast array of 
poetical imagery and rational speculation. It might be said 
that the most natural activity of the Aryan intellect is to follow 
the sequence of phenomena. In an unscientifie age this disposi- 
tion produces mythology. In a scientific age it produces nat- 
ural philosophy. Ia all ages it produces poetry. I do not 
know of any other respect in which the human mind has 
changed its modes of action so little as in the expression of its 
sentiments relative to the aspects and influences of nature. It 
will be said, of course, that there is a great difference between 
mythology and physies. And so there is—in the nomenclature ; 
but not in the substance. It makes little difference by what 
names things are called so long as they are the same things, 
apprehended with the same vision. 

To the first Aryans, nature was, of -course, as she is to all 
children, more alive than she is to the last Aryans; and this 
being more alive constitutes the fundamental difference bet ween 
mythology and natural science. All the rest of the difference 
is simply a linguistic mutation which may be neglected in the 
inquiry. I have been surprised to note in the Dialogues of 
Socrates precisely such expressions and such views of nature as 
inight have been given out yesterday by some scholar in com- 
parative philology. In the Phadrus, for instance, occurs the 
following interlocution : 

Socrates. Turn this way ; let us go to the Ilissus, and sit down 


at some quiet spot. 
Phedrus. 1 am fortunate in not having my sandals ; and as 
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you never have any I think that we may go along the brook and 
cool our feet in the water ; this is the easiest way, and at midday 
and in the summer is far from being unpleasant. 

Sucrates. Lead on, and look out for a place in which we can sit 
down. 

Phedris. Do you see that very tall plane-tree ? 

Socrates, Certainly I do 

Phedrus. There is shade there, and the wind is not too strong, 
and there is grass to sit, or, if we like, to lie down. 

Socrates. Lead on, then. 

Phedrus. Tell me, Socrates, is it not from some place here 
they say that Boreas carried away Orithyia from the Ilissus ? 

Socrates. So they say. 

Phedrus. Should it not be from this spot ? for the waters seem 
so lovely, and pure, and transparent, and as if made for girls to 
play on the bank. 


In what respect does this differ from Goethe, from Words- 
worth, from Tennyson? The young Bryant, with his harp for 
the first time in his hands, began tlius: 

“To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
a 


A various language.” 


The Vedie shepherd, full two thousand years before Christ, 
gazing eastward in the early dawn, saw the morning star over 
the snow-notches of the Himalayas, and ponred out his rhap- 
sody in song. The sentiments of the hymn, poetical in the 
last degree, and flecked with religions emotions, were at once 
the epitome and the antitype of the prolific poetical literature 
which has poured from the heart and brain of the Aryan peo- 
ples. The strain was taken up by the Zendie bards and repeated 
on the myriad tongues of the Greek poets. Chaucer renewed 
the echoes among the twittering birds that made the morning 
voeal at old Woodstuck ; and the poetry of the nineteenth cent- 
ury, in England, Germany, and America, still blends in its 
strophes the sympathies and the yearnings for visible nature, 
and the awe of her mysteries, which were felt by the first men 
of the race who looked abroad on the panorama of earth and 
sea and sky. 

Or, turning from the poetical side, in what respect does the 
conversation of Socrates and Pheedrus differ from such talk as 
Max Miiller might have with Huxley? Whether with the 
poetical or the scientific eye the Aryan folks in all the coun- 
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tries which they have traversed have looked curiously and sym- 
pathetically on the aspects and processes of the visible world. 
So intense has been this disposition that it has demanded the 
extension of the senses in both directions. On one side it has 
called into being the infinitudes of the telescope, and on the 
other the infinitudes of the microscope. 

Shem looked upon the natural world with another eye. He 
was not insensible to the majesty of the universe ; but his mind 
dwelt ever on the moving Cause behind it. We can epitomize 
his view of nature, as did the psalmist, in a single clause: 

— “The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament showeth his handywork.” 


It was not the beauty, the majesty, the sublimity of the worlds 
on high with which he was affected... To him the universe was 
simply an expression of invisible purpose, intelligence, will. 

It has been insisted that the Aramaic peoples of the lower 
Euphrates and the Hamites of the Nile valley were the found- 
ers of astronomy and kindred sciences. We have been told 
many times how the Arabian Moors of Spain were the intro- 
ducers of science into Europe. This is true and not true. If 
astronomy and astrology were convertible terms—if they ex- 
pressed the same facts in the human evolution—we might assign 
the origin of astronomy to the Chaldéeans and the Egyptians. 
But it was by no means the Zaws of the physical universe that 
those dreaming ancients sought to know and to formulate. It 
was only the lore of the stars that they produced. There is a 
great difference between a physical law and an astrological 
inyth. 

History is replete with examples of great men who could not 
understand themselves, and whom others could not interpret. 
Such characters are, I believe, for the most part the result of 
the confluence of ethnic tides. Wallenstein is a conspicuous 
instance. Iam confident that could his genealogy be traced 
we should find in him a strain of Arabian blood. In his tent 
at night he had before him his astrological charts and his war- 
maps by turns; and he studied the former with more interest 
than the latter. Schiller has not solved the mystery of his 
character. He had the spirit of the ancient Chaldees; and if 
our knowledge of his antecedents were ample, it would proba- 
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bly be seen that one of his lines of descent stretches across the 
Mediterranean, traversing deserts, and finally fixing itself, per- 
haps, in the sands of the Arabian plain, or among the date-palins 
and alders of the Lower Euphrates. 

Like astrology, alchemy came from Shem and Ham. But 
alchemy is not chemistry. To this day it is impossible to inter- 
est the peoples of the East with such questions as arise out of 
the molecular constitution of matter. On the other hand, it is 
almost impossible of to interest any Aryan mind with such an 
inquiry. True, the ancient Arabic world was rich in experi- 
mentation and discovery; and much of both has flowed into 
Western channels. All chemical, and I might add all physical, 
science is infected to a certain degree with alchemical and as- 
trological influences. In all the drug-stores of Europe and 
America one may buy—indeed, he must buy if he buy at all— 
his “spirits” of camphor, “spirits” of nitric ether, “ spirits” 
of turpentine. Mark the spirits. The drug-clerk, with his 
materialistic mind, sells you the spirit of turpentine in a vial! 
You have four ounces of the oil of terebinth, derived, perhaps, 
from the Abies balsamea of Canada, and a certain indefinite 
quantity of alehemy, derived from the Arabs, and represented 
by the “spirit.” In the Middle Ages the spirit was the prin- 
cipal thing in the laboratory. It was the working force in 
matter. Perhaps we might call it the Semitic name for chem- 
ical affinity. 

Many peculiar phenomena with which physical and intel- 
lectual science is perplexed in modern times are the ethnic 
residue of ancient forms and modes of inental action. Phiys- 
ical science has shown that in the evolution of animal bodies 
certain organs have become atrophied, and with this certain 
modes of action have passed away. But the disposition of the 
animal to act in the ancient manner and to use the atrophied 
organ is always seen when the ancient conditions are restored. 
This is true of the intellectual actions of men. Many of the 
peoples of to-day feel a sudden impulse to act in a primitive 
tmanner when the same is suggested by the revival of some 
circumstance from the past. The circumstance is generally 
such as has belonged to ethnic history. I believe that sev- 
eral scientific theories will have to be revised, under the prin- 
ciples here suggested. Take, for instance, the scientific ex- 
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planation of the mirage. I seriously doubt its accuracy, or, at 


least, its completeness. 

In February last, while journeying northward through the 
Mojave Desert, in California, I had opportunity to study for 
some hours the mirage in Death Valley. This waste region 
lies about a hundred and twenty miles to the east of the line 
of the Southern Pacific Railway. I looked long and intently 
at the illusive images that hung low in the gleaming horizon. 
It was, in general, a lake, surrounded with palms and tents, and 
what might well be mistaken for shady groves and fountains. 
I tried faithfully to reconcile the phenomena with the usual 
explanation; buat the effort was futile. To begin with, the 
scene was to my thinking altogether Oriental in its character. 
The palms were not like the California palms. Moreover, 
the line of vision is here directed across the wide, waste re- 
gion of San Bernardino and toward the desert parts of Arizona. 
I do not believe that there were any palms or water, much 
less tents and villages, in that direction. I noticed that this 
desert Fata Morgana presented no motion except a certain 
fluctuating and illusive drifting in the horizon. 


No whirring wing, no bounding foot, went by; 
No wild fowl ruffled the mock-water lake; 
No tall reed quivered with a song or cry; 
No girl or fawn stooped down her thirst to slake. 


It appeared to be a picture rather than a dramatic action. 
The image of a village reflected into the air would be a dra- 
matic action. Men would be going about the street, and ani- 
mals would enliven the scene. 

What, then, can all this be? I do not deny the spectral the- 
ory which physics has suggested in explanation ; but it seems 
to me insufficient, and possibly erroneous in toto. Is it not 
possible that the mirage, after all, is a subjective phenomenon, 
at least in part? Hunger and thirst always produce delirium. 
He who dies of starvation sees, in his last hours, tables of 
rich viands and golden fruits, more than heart could desire. 
The vision builds for itself the concomitant circumstances of 
feasting. Trees and flowers and dining-halls are seen, even un- 
til the eyes glaze apace and the senses close forever. So, also, 
of the delirium of thirst. Invariably he who famishes for 
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water, or, indeed, suffers much for it, will become delirious, and 
will see a veritable mirage. The lake, the fountain, all things 
that gush with living water, will come into his vision. The 
associated circumstances will also arise on his swimming sight. 
Generally the hallucination takes the form of an oasis. In no 
other regions has there been such suffering from hunger and 
thirst as in the desert or half-desert countries. Is it not 
possible that the so-called mirage is a transmitted delirium ? 
Would there not be 
to certain surroundings out of which a given form of suffering 





is there not—in the mind a susceptibility 


would arise, and has arisen in the past? I have known instances 
in which aged people, riding far on railway trains and suffering 
from hunger, have seen through the car windows a mirage for 
hours—this in countries where such phenomena are unknown 
to people in full blood and health. Why should not certain 
landscapes so forcibly and yet unconsciously impress us with 
the possibility—even the nearness—of perishing of linger and 
thirst as to awaken in our sensorium the transmitted sensations 
of that which our ancestry has actually suffered under like 
conditions? If so, may it not be that the lines of our ethnic 
descent reach into regions where delirium from hunger and 
thirst have been such common facts as to make us sensitive to 
those physical conditions out of which the original phenomena 
arose / 

These views are put forth tentatively. | suspect that north- 
ern nations are not, on the whole, so sensitive to mirage as 
those whose ancestors have been much exposed to the hardships 
and terrors of the desert. I suggest that it is worth the atten- 
tion of scientists to re-examine the phenomena here referred to, 
not in the light of theory, but in the light of fact; more par- 
ticularly, that some company of good observers viewing the 
mirage under the same conditions compare carefully the things 
which they respectively see, noting accurately whether the 
spectra coincide, or whether each observer sees a mirage of 
his own. 

How will some one immediately say that the mirage of the 
sea consists of ships hung in mid-air? ete., and that therefore 
the vision is not subjective? Bear in mind, however, that 


those who perish or suffer at sea from hunger and thirst do not 
have the delirium of the oasis; for the oasis, the palms, the 
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fountains, the heaped-up viands are not the things which the 
sufferers hope for, not the things on which their swimming 
senses are fixed. The coming of the ship is to them the one 
blessed circumstance that can save; and the delirium takes the 
form of the desire. Seeing ships at sea is rather a proof than 
a disproof of the subjective theory of mirage. If towns and 
hamlets and sheep and oxen were seen in the sea-vision, it 
would confute rather than establish the view which I here pre- 
sent. Is not, then, the mirage of the desert, at least in part, 
the remaining figments of an etlinie delirium which has been 
transmitted from the actual delirium of the East ¢ 

All thoughtful persons have remarked the ethnological rela- 
tions of religious thought. While we should by no means 
adopt the vagary called Semitic monotheism, we may very 
properly admit the extreme tenacity with which Shem has held 
to the belief in one God, and abhorred polytheism and mythol- 
ogy. Under the best interpretations of the ancient systems of 
thought, it is now seen that the original concept of the Aryan 
mind was also monotheistic. More properly speaking, the 
original faith of the Aryan race was Aathenotheism ; that is, 
a belief in many powers, under the supremacy of one. Dyans 
Pitar of the Indic Aryans was the Supreme Being, but not the 
only deity. In the evolution of the Aryan races the original 
belief degenerated into polytheism. When Paul went to 
Europe with the new faith, he transplanted into Western Arya 
that stern and lofty monotheism which has struggled with the 
ethnic dispositions of the Indo-European race to the present 
day. The poetic, cause-seeking, law-seeking disposition of the 
Aryan peoples has risen with difficulty to the sublime concept 
of unity and universality. 

The breaking away of Ishmael by his refusal to accept Chris- 
tianity was the result of an ethnie peculiarity. The vehe- 
mence with which Islam proclaims the oneness and indivisibility 
of the Most High, and the frequent expressions in the Koran 
of abhorrence at the idea of a Son of God, are clear evidences 
of the intense monotheistic faith of the southern Semites. It 
is against this old ethnic instinct that Christianity has still to 
make its way in all the countries which have fallen under the 
influence of the Prophet. 


We cannot pursue these general views, but may pause to no- 
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tice in the west of Europe the persistency of an ethnic charac- 
teristic among the Irish Celts. It was into Ireland that Druid- 
ism retreated before the sword of Rome. It was there that 
the ancient system was found intrenched in its last fortifiea- 
tions. In dealing with the question St. Patrick and his follow- 
ers had to pursue a method very different from that adopted 
by St. Gregory in the conversion of the Saxon pagans in 
Britain. The Celts held to their Druidical superstitions with 
much more tenacity than did the Saxons to their Northern 
paganism. The Druidical forms of worship would not yield to 
the Christian forms proposed by the saint and his followers. 
The latter were obliged, just as Rome has been obliged in 
many countries, to accept the garment of the old system in the 
hope of a new body and a new spirit. 

At the time of which we speak the lore of Druidism was 
preserved in the poems composed and sung by the Irish Fil, 
or Bards. The Fili were one of the three orders of Druidieal 
officers. St. Patrick accepted many of the Druid hymns, and 
others were composed in the same spirit and incorporated in 
the Christian songs and ritual. There thus arose in Ireland 
the system which has been designated as Neo-Druidism. It 
was Christianity in the garb of the ancient Drnuidical faith. 
The old ethnie forces of the Celtic race were thus permitted 
to enter into union with the new evangelism. It might almost 
be said that Druidism has never been abolished in Ireland. 
The stream of the ancient superstition flowed as a tributary 
into the new river of religious thought, and all the waters be- 
low the confinence, even to the present day, have been tinged 
with the religions sentiments of the Celtic race as it was at the 
time of its prehistoric ascendency in Gaul and the British 
Islands. The stubborn Catholicism of modern Ireland is to be 
explained, in part at least, by the ethnic constitution of the 
people, and in particular by the Druidical element which it 
received from the ancient Celtic priesthood. 


| 
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Reform in Parliamentary légime. 


Art. IL—REFORM IN PARLIAMENTARY REGIME* 


Tue friends of liberty throughont the world are greatly 
grieved at the plebiscitory movement that has appeared in 
France in favor of a man whom nothing seems to recommend 
to popular favor. It will, perhaps, not be futile to study the 
causes of this extraordinary phenomenon, which now imperils 
republican institutions in France. And among these causes 
there are three that are easily discerned; namely, universal 
distrust, hero-worship, and the detestable operation of parlia- 
mentary régime. 

The First Cause.—When, on the downfall of the Empire, 
the Republic was established, this ideal régime, this longed-for 
crowning of all political progress, the people thought that the 
Golden Age was commencing. And, indeed, the first years, 
until toward 1875, were astonishingly prosperous. France 
was proud of having been so easily able to pay the ten milliards 
that the war had cost her, and all Europe admired this prodig- 
ious recuperation. But soon there commenced an economical 
crisis: all values fell, and all revenues were diminished, while 
the people attributed to political mistakes a situation which was 
wholly due toa general economical cause—a financial contraction 
from which other countries suffered inuch more than France. 

The Second Cause.—-Universal suffrage should not have 
obtained without at least twenty years of universal instruction. 
The masses are still imbued with monarchieal traditions, the 
heritage of a thousand years of absolutism. These belong toa 
man rather than to an institution; and they need a military 
hero, even though they can find him nowhere but on the 
boards of the “ Café-Concerts.” One needs to read again the 
marvelous article written by Proudhon when Louis Napo- 
leon, a stranger, and only known by two ridiculous fiascos, 
obtained ten times more votes than the genuine and sincere 
republican, General Cavaignac. One thinks to hear the old 
story again on seeing General Boulanger elected in three depart- 
ments after the disasters induced by the plebiscite of 1870. 


* Emile de Laveleye, the author of this article, is the most famous politico-econ- 
omist in the liberal ranks of Europe at the present time; a Belgian by nationality, 
but a cosmopolitan progressive.—EDITOR, 
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The situation of France recalls for a moment that which 
preceded the 18th Brumaire, and which Napoleon himself de- 
scribed at St. Helena in the following terms: “* When a deplor- 
able weakness and an endless versatility are manifested in the 
councils of power; when, yielding turn by turn to the influence 
of hostile parties, without a fixed plan and without a certain 
course, it has given the measure of its insufficiency ; and when 
the most moderate citizens are forced to concede that the State 
is no longer governed: when, in short, to its nullity within 
the administration adds the gravest fault that it ean have in 
the eyes of a proud nation, namely debasement without: then 
a vague weariness spreads through society, the need of self. 
preservation agitates it, and, regarding itself, it seems to seek 
a man who may be able to save it.” 

The Third Cause.-—The evil working of parliamentary régime. 
And it is of this that I wish mainly to treat, for it is here alone 
that a remedy can be pointed out and applied without too great 
difficulty. Having been a student of the play of parties in Italy 
since 1871, I thus characterized the vices of parliamentary rule : 
‘* Parliament is a kaleidoscope ; no two sessions offer the same 
situation. The groups are incessantly undergoing a process of 
transformation. An interpellation, an order of the day, a crisis 
and a change of ministry—that is the whole of governmental 
mechanism.” (/evue des Deua Mondes, May 1, 1871.) 

At a later period, seeing the same instability, the same in- 
coherence reproduced in France under a still worse form, I 
thought myself able to say: “ The omnipotence of the Cham- 
bers in a republic constituted as an empire, but having no 
great constitutional parties, is a source of sterile agitations and 
a cause of unrest that a nation given to labor, and anxious as to 
its future, will not always tolerate. The greatest, and perhaps 
the only danger that threatens the existence of the Republic 
in France is, then, the imperfection of parliamentary rule.” 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, December 15, 1882.) 

Since these lines were written the evil has done nothing but 
increase. The ministers have scarcely had time to be installed 
in their new duties before a coalition of the Extreme Left 
overthrows them. It has been computed that the average 
length of a cabinet is about six months. In the year 1881-82 
four ministries followed one another, giving to each ministry 
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It reminds one of the 
sharp say ing of M. de Léry in the Caprice of Musset: “ Your min- 
istries are a strange kind of hostelries! One goes in and goes out 
without knowing why. It is a veritable procession of puppets.” 

It is impossible that these ephemeral governments, inces- 
santly attacked by the Chambers, and always busy in maintaining 
a majority in the midst of hostile groups, can seriously apply 
themselves to the affairs of state. The evil is real for all 
branches of the administration ; however, for internal affairs the 
numberless wheels of the administrative machine continue to 
move with a certain regularity. But when it comes to the in- 
terests of the army and those of foreign affairs, this instability 
becomes a veritable danger. How can such a migratory min- 
ister, without previous preparation, called abruptly to control 
the policy of a great country like France, meet the chancellors 
of rival states, who fully know all the frightfully complicated 
situation of the Europe of to-day? It is here that the very 
salvation of the country is at stake. 

When the Count of Paris and General Boulanger attack 
parliamentary rule they do buat voice the general sentiment 
of the nation. It is said that the people desire to be governed. 

Sut this is not so, for the entire nation loves liberty, and con- 
sequently desires to be governed as little as possible, and it 
prefers even to attend to its business itself. But that which is 
fatiguing and irritating are these discussions without issue, 
these ste aril agitations, these parliamentary crises, and this con- 
tinual downfall of ministries. The recess of the Chambers 
affords a general release and a universal relief. Every one can 
then attend to his own affairs in peace, or even his pleasures. 

Parliamentary rule has thus become a veritable nuisance. 

Bismarck said some twenty years ago, “ Cabinet government 
is a folly and ascourge, of which Europe will cure itself as soon 
as possible.” Will this prediction, alas! be realized ? 

We know how the United States has obviated these vices of 
parliamentary rule. The president, with the approbation of 
the Senate, chooses ministers who do not come from the Cham- 
bers, and who have no power to appear there. The bills 
which they wish Congress to pass must be introduced by one 
of its own members. There is neither interpellation nor votes 
overthrowing the cabinet. The ministers keep their port- 


the term of three months of existence. 
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folios four years, or even eight, if the retiring president be re- 
elected. 

This system is much superior to ours. It is peculiarly appro- 
priate to a democracy. Under a monarchy it would re-estab- 
lish absolutism, since the sovereign could always retain the 
same ministers in spite of the wishes of the people. But in a 
republic the people, if they desire, can by their own vote change 
the administration at each election. 

These, then, are the advantages of the American régime. 
And, indeed, it is more conformable to the political theory 
whose essential phase, according to Montesquieu, is the separa- 
tion of the powers. In the governmental system of the En- 
glish cabinet the legislative power absorbs and annihilates the 
executive power; for it is the votes of the Climber which des- 
ignate the ministers, and these latter govern only under its 
incessant control. Not only does the Parliament vote the laws, 
but it also watches over their execution, and in reality it directs 
every thing, even into details, by means of the interpellation 
and the order of the day. In America the ministers, when once 
authorized by the Senate, administer independently, of course 
within the limits of the law. 

In this way we need not fear that abuse of the influence of 
meinbers and politicians in the appointments and the manage- 
ment of affairs which is, by common consent, one of the greatest 
evils of our system ; and an evil which is on the increase every- 
where, to the point of introducing disorder into all branches of 
the service, the weakening of the springs, and a peculiar and 
very unfortunate species of corruption. 

In the American system the president can choose for each 
department the man the most capable to manage it, thus apply- 
ing a principle on which depends success in any undertaking— 
a specialist for each special function—that is, “the right man 
in the right place.” With us the necessities of parliamentary 
régime and the government of parties do not permit the choice 
for each portfolio of the most competent man. One must yield 
to opinions rather than to capacities. The demands of the dif- 
ferent groups dictate the choice. Ifa party sueceeds to power 
those who have secured success must be rewarded. 


And this evil increases in proportion as the changes are more 
frequent. It then becomes quite impossible to find each time in 
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the group or faction called to power by the vote of the majority 
men prepared for the duties that are to be confided to them. 
A lawyer, not a diplomat, is appointed to foreign affairs, and 
to war not a soldier, but an engineer; to finance not a politico- 
economist, but a legislator. The witticism of Beaumarchais is 
more true to-day than formerly: “A mathematician was needed, 
but a dancer gained the place.” 

In America, when the ministers are once appointed they can 
exercise peaceably and with attention and assiduity the affairs 
of state. With us they have not even time to become initiated 
into the most important questions of their department.’ Their 
entire morning is taken up with visits from the deputies, whose 
solicitations must first be listened to and then means must be 
found to satisfy them. The afternoon is occupied with the 
sessions of the Chamber and the incessant labor of negotiations 
and compromises indispensable in order to preserve the ma- 
jority. In the evening they must receive and go out under 
penalty of passing for a misanthrope and compromising their 
popularity. What a cause for inferiority in a parliamentary 
minister, even were he a genius, to that chancellor of a neigh- 
boring power, who from the retirement of his closet or his rural 
retreat can follow and unravel with a tranquil eye all the com- 
plications of European politics! 

There are public affairs on which depends the very future of 
the country, and which consequently demand a spirit of conti- 
nuity: the army, the navy, public instruction, and especially 
foreign affairs. A minister who can retain his portfolio during 
one entire presidency, as in the United States, can carry to 
completion a plan maturely prepared and assiduously followed ; 
but what can a transient minister accomplish who has searcely 
six months at his disposition, and what foreign state can, with 
confidence, begin with him an alliance, or even the preliminaries 
of a negotiation ¢ 

The chronic instability of governments, which appears inevi- 
table when the parties are numerous and transitory, especially 
when there are two of them always irreconcilable and_ hostile, 
is an evil so great that it must end in the contempt and ruin of 
free institutions, 

Americans, still preserving the admirable foresight which led 
the authors of the Constitution to create extra-parliamentary 
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ministers, have done every thing to limit the vices of the parlia- 
mentary system. Thus the number of the States in which the 
Chambers assemble only every two years is constantly increas- 
ing. Not much more than one third of the States now have 
annual sessions, and every-where they are rejoicing at the 
repose secured by the year of interim. In Nebraska they are 
talking of having sessions but once in four years, 

The sessions are always short ; there is even one State—South 
Carolina—whose constitution limits the session to thirty days. 
Elsewhere they last at most sixty, ninety, or a hundred days. 
Those of the Federal Congress commence on the first Monday 
of December, and every other year, following the election, they 
must end on the fourth of March. 

In the Chamber of Deputies of the Congress—the Lower 
House—the rules have carried to excess the suppression of the 
abuse of the parliamentary system. The President of the 
Chamber (Speaker) wields a power as great as that of an auto- 
erat. It is he who makes up the forty-seven committees who 
examine and bring before the House all bills. These commit- 
tees are veritable sovereigns, for they can leave in their port- 
folios all bills which displease them, and the members vote 
almost in course on the propositions as offered by them. 

The time granted to the discussion of a bill which the spe- 
cial committee las approved is very limited; the reporter of 
the bill takes charge of it, and each speaker may have but a 
few minutes. When these have expired the mallet of the 
Speaker pitilessly interrupts the orator, even in the midst of 
a sentence commenced.* From this system of the American 
Congress, the result in no wise compares with that of the 
French Chambers: the former is a machine to make laws, 
the latter is an arena for the strife of parties and oratorical 
jousts. 

Thus legislative activity in the United States is very great, 
and even excessive. I see in a report of the American Bar 
of 1886+ that in the session of 1885-86 of Congress the total 
number of bills introduced amounted to 12,906, of which 


*For the details of this astonishing régime, see my article in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, November 1, 1886. 

+ ‘A Year's Legislation, State and Federal, November 1, 1886.” Address at the 
meeting of the American Bar Association, by the president, William Allen Butler. 
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but 1,101 were voted on. In the different States the figures 
are not less stupefying, as the following table will show: 


Graeme, temelonnts Voted. 
BN Bia dnee oe bs cacerrerdee aeeeaoes ° 2,093 631 
iho) Mere EE Ee eee 712 275 
eee eo rre rT etre ore er 1,065 221 
Baad s chs caer saenedea pace abenas 1,113 181 
Kentucky ........cccccescscvccsrsccsoce 2,390 1,400 
Tennessee..... Feely ase weiede Rake kein 1,183 158 
Pans cca ken ns bag wecin ence ade 631 126 


Only it is to be observed that nearly all these bills refer to 
private interests—creations of corporations, railroad concessions, 
establishment of schools, ete. The number of laws of general 
interest is relatively limited. Nevertheless, these few facts 
which I collect suffice to show how much the American parli- 
amentary mechanism differs from ours, and what sacrifices this 
nation, instructed by experience, imposes on itself, and what 
rigorous rules it has adopted in order to avoid the vices of the 
parliamentary system. Ought not this example to serve as a 
lesson? If in France we wish to maintain the Republic and 
free institutions, the system of extra-parliamentary ministers 
is forced upon us. 

We can see in the very instructive work of M. H. Passy, on 
the Formes de gouvernment, how difficult it is definitively to 
found the republican régime in a country where great parties 
are in complete and violent opposition regarding the very basis 
of the constitution of the State. 

Two other reforms, more easy of accomplishment, seem to me 
also indispensable. In the first place, it would be necessary to 
renounce the ballot by list for the department, and return to the 
single or uninominal ballot, or at least to the electoral colleges, 
choosing three members, each elector being able to vote only 
for two of the names in order to protect the right of the mi- 
norities, as they have done in England, and as is practiced under 
a little different form in Italy and Spain. The mode of elec- 
tion which now exists in France is detestable. It is impossible 
for the electors to prepare the list of candidates; it is therefore 
done by committees formed by the politicians, and these latter 
the most often in no manner represent the ruling opinion. If 
the list is too red, the blues abstain, and the whites, although 
less numerous, gain the victory. If a list too highly plumed 
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is made, the extreme shades do not like it and will not have it. 
And thus all good citizens who do not keep step with the 
leaders are annihilated. 

And still another vice: the minorities are completely sacri- 
ficed. In the thickly populated departments thousands of 
electors are thus not represented. And there is a vice still 
more grave, especially under the present circumstances: the 
“serutin de liste”—the composite ballot—indirectly perntits 
the plebiscite, which we have justly wished to proscribe, by 
intrusting the elections of the Republic to the two Chambers in 
joint session as a Congress. Let a man enjoy a great popular- 
ity, justly or unjustly acquired ; or let him represent the general 
discontent, and be put every-where at the head of the list; the 
result of the elections can be such that he may be designated 
for the presidency, or that he may be able to control a sufficient 
number of votes in the Chamber to render a regular government 
impossible. 

But, they say, the ballot by list is the political ballot par ea. 
cellence, because it represents principles, while the wnt-nominal 
ballot only represents interests. This objection ignores the 
very essence of representative régime, which every-where and 
always has been adopted to represent interests. Ideas and 
principles ought to obtain by means of speech and by the press. 
The great body of electors can vote intelligently only regarding 
that which touches them clearly. 

The second reform which appears to me necessary has been 
presented with great energy by M. Reinach; it is the partial 
renewal of the Chamber by thirds every two years, or rather 
by fourths every year. I have in my work on the Formes 
de gouvernment dans la d: mocratie modern pointed out the 
motives which render this system preferable. 

In politics not more than in nature should we advance by 
bounds. Natura non facit saltus. In every thing we should 
proceed by transitions. The parliamentary history of France 
has already had but too many theatrical surprises and dissolv- 
ing views. Beside the spirit of reform, one should make a 
place for tradition. When the Chamber is renewed by fractions 
the old members represent the continuity and exercise an influ- 
ence on the new-comers. A renewed blood penetrates the cir- 
culation by degrees, and without a shock. Partial elections are 
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a warning, general elections are too often a revolution. They 
are the throw of the dice, a leap into the unknown ; and that is 
more dangerous in France than elsewhere; because it is the 
constitution of the State which is always at stake. 

With an integral renewal the electoral fever seizes the entire 
land. And as it is impossible to foresee the results which may 
change every thing, public opinion becomes uneasy, business 
affairs are arrested, and a deep anxiety spreads through the 
social body; and this is a great evil, for our present society can- 
not long support a régime which does: not afford that security 
needed by labor and industries. With partial elections one 
third of the departments would vote every two years, and the 
change of direction, if it is to be produced, would be made 
insensibly. 

The general elections may be made under a shock of discon- 
tent caused by an incident like a check in Tonquin or a bad 
crop, and that is sufficient to compromise every thing. The 
Chamber elected will, therefore, not be the expression of the 
opinions of the nation, but of a transient cloud. The partial 
renewal has been in practice in Belgium since 1830, and is ap- 
proved by all. 

They talk in France of suppressing the Senate, or what amounts 
to the same thing, with an additional absurdity of electing it by 
universal suffrage. Thanks to the monstrous coalitions of mon- 
archists and radicals, the Chamber of Deputies has succeeded in 
discrediting the representative régime, while the Senate is the 
best Upper House in Europe, and will be the last rampart of the 
Republic. It is the lower Chamber, therefore, and not the 
upper, that should disappear. 

In every country, at a fixed period, there are rules that are 
most conformable to the general interest, and consequently to 
reason. These are the rules that should be discovered and 
converted into laws — political laws, civil laws, penal laws, 
administrative laws. This is a matter of science, not of will. 

Certainly it depends on a nation as on a king to adopt certain 
resolutions, but the consequences do not depend on them; 
these will be unfortunate if said resolutions have been badly 
inspired. Politics is a science of observation. A sensible peo- 
ple will therefore say, We wish to be governed by the laws 
most favorable to our well-being and development. As we are 
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incapable of discovering these Iaws of ourselves we will appoint 
for this purpose special agents, as we apply to engineers to 


' \ , , 
make our railroads, and to learned navigators to direct our ves- 


sels. And these legislators we will unite into one or two 
Chambers, according to the system which experience shall have 
proved to be the most fitting for the production of good laws. 

Now, experience has shown that with two Chambers we can 
govern better and make better laws than with one. The his- 
tory of representative régime in the United States is decisive 
in this respect. The dual character of the Chambers is an arti- 
cle of the political creed of the Americans. It is more neces- 
sary in a republic than in a monarchy, because it offers the 
only means of escaping from the tyranny of an omnipotent 
majority, as was that of the Convention in 1793. 

Stuart Mill has admirably said: “ In every constitution there 
ouglit to be a center of resistance against the predominant power, 
and consequently in a democratic constitution a means of resist- 
ance against democracy.” More than elsewhere that is neces- 
sary in France, because excessive centralization places the 
control of all administrative machinery in the hands of the 
sovereign power. Suppose there be a single assembly ; then, as 
there are nowhere independent bodies capable of legal resist- 
ance, you have the most perfect organization of despotism under 
the name of republicanism. On this subject Marquis Alfieri, 
in his excellent work on the reform of the Italian Senate, quotes 
a profound expression of Machiavelli: “Those who form a 
republic with prudence ought to consider it the most necessary 
thing to give to liberty a strong guarantee, and the nation will 
live the longer in proportion as this guarantee has been placed 
in the best hands.” In all civilized countries there are courts of 
appeal to revise the verdicts of the primary tribunals; this is a 
guarantee that strict justice will be done. For the same motive 
a superior Chamber is necessary. 

When two independent political bodies are to harmonize, 
they make reciprocal concessions. Thus no system is applied 
in all its rigor. Regard must be given to the objections and 
resistance of the minority. The lower Chamber, having to ne- 
gotiate with the upper Chamber, will do its best to conciliate 
public opinion. It will thus be compelled to exercise more 
wisdom and moderation. The double discussion of a bill is 
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favorable to the execution of thé law itself. It is not sufficient 
solely to decree a reform; minds must be won over in its favor. 
It is often this kind of service that the House of Lords renders 
to England; its opposition serves to increase the popularity of 
the laws that it rejects. 

Moreover, neither of the Chambers should be armed with a 
definitive veto. If a bill is voted twice in two successive ses- 
sions by one of the two Chambers, and twice rejected by the 
other, the members of the two bodies ought to meet.in joint 
session, where the question would be decided by the majority, 
as is required by the Constitution of Brazil. 

However, in order that the upper Chamber may be able to 
fulfill its useful and indispensable mission, it should represent 
neither wealth nor a stern conservative spirit, but wisdom, 
knowledge, tradition, foresight, and, in a word, the qualities 
that give loftiness of ideas and knowledge of facts. Such has 
been until now the character of the Senate of the United States, 
which enjoys more authority, and even popularity, than the 
lower House of Congress. And this Senate was not instituted 
to hem the course of progress, but rather to illuminate its 
course, and it has never been accused of retrograde tendencies. 

In all urban communities in the Middle Ages the power 
emanated from the people, just as our modern institutions now 
wish it; but they represented the principal social elements, espe- 
cially the trades constituted into guilds, not a shapeless crowd, 
and this régime was more really representative than ours. 

The French Senate is better constituted than the Chamber, 
because the electoral body that appoints it is more intelligent 
than universal suffrage. We might add to it representatives 
elected from the grand organized centers of the intellectual and 
economic activity of the country, as academies, faculties, cham- 
bers of commerce, industrial associations, or trade syndicates. | 
cannot here examine the different modes of renewing the upper 
Chamber, but we will read with interest in this connection the 
later speeches of Lord Roseberry in the House of Lords, and 
the reform bill of the Italian Senate, diseussed by Marquis Al- 
tieri in a monograph entitled Zhe Senate of the Kingdom of 
Italy. Let us not also forget that American democracy has 
granted to the Senate two great privileges fully justified, first, 
that of ratifying the nomination of important functionaries, and 
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especially that of foreign ministers and diplomatic agents, and, 
second, that of ratifying treaties, and thus controlling the 
foreign policy. 

I therefore resume and conclude. What is called the Bon- 
langer danger will pass away, we may hope, but the peril 
which, far from disappearing, will be aggravated is, that which 
results from the general discontent produced by the detestable 
operation of the parliamentary régime. 

In a country where parties, as in France, are radically hos- 
tile to each other, the best remedy is to renounce the cabinet 
government of monarchical England, and borrow from Ameri- 
can democracy the system of ministers independent of parlia- 
mentary rule, by adopting at the same time the single or 
uninominal ballot and the partial renewal of the Chambers. 
And, far from suppressing the Senate, it should be strengthened 
by calling to it the men most capable of making good laws in 
the interest of all, and especially of the working classes, and 
granting to it, as in the United States, certain special attri- 
butes which presuppose maturity and foresight. 

True patriotisin bids French Conservatives consolidate free 
institutions by reforms pointed out by experience rather than 
to lead the Republic into an abyss. The Republic will not 
allow itself to be throttled without a desperate resistance, sus- 
tained, perhaps, by a part of the army, and if, in this fright- 
ful struggle, authority shall find itself paralyzed but for a day 
or two, Paris might be burned more systematically than in 
1871. 

Let us suppose after this bloody conflict a restored monarchy ; 
it would have against it a very powerful opposition, comprising 
all the republicans and all the partisans of the rival dynasty. 
It would then be able to reign only by means of a pressure. 
How long a time would the French people, who move in the 
first rank among civilized nations, support this régime ? 

The Monarchists assume a heavy responsibility in favoring 
the movement for a plebiscite, and in allying themselves with 
the Radicals in order to overthrow all ministries, so as to ren- 
der impossible the maintenance of the Republic. 

Emite pe LaveLrye. 
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SALVATION OF THE HEATHEN. 


Is there good reason for believing that any who have never 
known the historic Christ may be saved, and enter at death 
into the glory of God? In attempting to answer this question 
we must not ignore another, quite as important to be kept in 
mind: May such a heathen perish, and if so on what grounds 
ean his damnation be justified? The evangelical theologian 
will scarcely be able to set forth a doctrine of heathen salva- 
tion without recognizing also a doctrine of heathen damnation. 
We submit a brief consideration of this subject in the follow- 
ing order: 

I. All men are sinners and under the condemnation of 
death. This is a fact of observation and experience, as well 
as the explicit teaching of the Scriptures. The enormities of 
heathen sinfulness mentioned in the first chapter of the Epis- 
tle to the Romans may be found in various degrees among all 
nations, not excepting Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan. 
According to Paul, all the world has become punishable 
(brédtKoc) before God, whose wrath is revealed in terrible oppo- 
sition to all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. Through 
the trespass of one man sin came into the world, and conse- 
quent condemnation has passed upon the entire human race. 
This curse is not to be thought of as having geographical dis- 
tribution. In the populous centers of Christendom, and in 
speaking distance of the purest examples of Gospel light and 
life, are scores and hundreds as benighted as any in the depths 
of paganism. The great fact is, that there is no land, nation, 
people, or tribe that does not witness to the fact that all men 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God. This great 
fact is the basis of all questions of soteriology. 

Il. The mediation of Christ has made salvation possible for 
all men. The gracious provisions of redemption, in declaring 
the righteousness of God and opening the way of salvation to 
fallen man, are co-extensive with the curse of sin. This propo- 
sition stands or falls with the doctrine of unlimited atonement. 
If Christ truly died for every man, then is every man included 
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in the gracious provisions of that vicarious sacrifice. No one 
doubts that Christ’s passion was of sufficient intrinsic value to 
redeem all men, but some think that those Scripture texts 
which speak of his loving his own people and giving his life 
for them imply that the saving provisions of the cross are 
limited only to the elect—his flock, his sheep, his Church. 
This opinion, however, is at best an inference, and cannot be 
allowed to set aside numerous express declarations that he gave 
himself a ransom for all. The universal statements are not 
inconsistent with special appeals to his people which aver that 
he gave his life for them; but to affirm that his dying for his 
people is inconsistent with his dying for all men is purely 
gratuitous. For not one of the special texts affirms that he 
died only for the elect, while the whole drift and spirit of the 
biblical revelation favors the doctrine of universal atonement. 

This unlimited atonement magnifies the righteousness and 
love of God, and provides for the salvation of all, but it does 
not necessarily secure the salvation of any. With the world- 
wide redemption other provisions are associated, and certain 
conditions essential to its appropriation are clearly stated in the 
word of God. Therefore, we maintain that the meritorious 
mediation of the Lord Christ has made salvation possible to all, 
but does not absolutely seenre the salvation of any. 

Along with this doctrine of atonement stands the truth that 
there is no other ground of salvation. There is no other name 
given under heaven—no other gracious means or provision by 
which either Jew or Gentile, civilized or uncivilized, ean attain 
unto the glory of God. As all have fallen under the condemning 
curse of sin, so the free gift of atonement in Christ makes possi- 
ble to all justification unto life. And the omnipresent Spirit con- 
vinces human hearts of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment. 

III. Salvation through Christ is attainable only on condition 
of faith and obedience toward God. The New Testament 
teaches that salvation is God’s gift, not on account of meritori- 
ous works which man may hope to do, but through faith as-a 
means.* In the economy of grace Christ becomes the end of 


* This is the teaching of the familiar passage in Eph. ii, 8: ‘By grace have ye 
been saved through faith, and this (rovro, that is, the being saved, not the faith, 


which would have required the feminine duty) not from yourselves; God's is the 
gift.” So Ellicott, Alford, Meyer, De Wette, and Braune. 
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the law for righteousness to every one who believes. Such a 
faith in the soul of man is the fruitful source of all religious 
life and activity. It is detined in Heb, xi, 1, as an assur- 
ance of things hoped for, an evidence or conviction of things 
which are not seen, By means of this the hungering and 
thirsting spirit of man takes hold on God. Whether it be 
exercised in the heart of Paul, or Abraham, or Rahab, or Jeph- 
thah, or Socrates, or Gautama, its inmost essence and spirit con- 
sists in an assuring 


trust of the soul in things hoped for and 
unseen, We know of no word of God Which forbids the belief 
that any and every sinner, whether Jew or Gentile, whether 
blessed with Christian light or dwelling in heathen darkness, 
who exercises such a faith shall be saved. Such faith is the 
saving condition, as the atonement of Christ is the saving 
ground of any man’s attaining unto life eternal. 

lV. Suffic ent light for the CLE CASE of such saving faith as 
qi nr to all who know cnough to choose good and ref use evd. 
We need not encumber the diseussion with the question of 
children dying in irresponsible infancy, or of idiots, or of that 
large company of human beings, to be found alike in Christen- 
dom and heathendom, who seem as little capable of moral judg. 
ment as the unthinking animal. The above proposition is 
warranted by the following considerations : 

1. Man is a religious being. There is no nation or people 
that has not some religious system, or some method of seeking 
to nourish the spiritual life. There is a universal conscious- 
ness of dependence on some higher power, together with a sense 
of obligation and moral desert. To this fact Paul refers when 
he sp aks of the heathen showing the work of the law written 
in their hearts. Rom. ii, 15. What may be known of God is 
manifest in them, because God has shown it to them. Rom. 
i, 19. Jolin’s gospel (i, 9) also declares that the eternal Word 
ministers some measure of the true light to every man coming 
into the world. The saeritices, rites, ceremonies, pilgrimages, 
and speculations noticeable among the ‘scattered nations are ad- 
ditional evidences of man’s religious nature and longings. THe 
must have a most unworthy and unscriptural view of the father- 
hood of God and the wisdom of Christ who supposes that the 
hundreds of thousands of millions of such religious beings who 
have never been permitted to hear the Gospel message of sal- 
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— are beyond the drawings of the Father (John vi, 44) 
and the saving power of Christ.* 

2. Noble sentiments of faith and piety have had manifold 
expression among pe OF ple Ss unel igh itened by the Hebrew and 
Christian revelations. Paul cited a Greek poet as declaring 
that men are God's offspring. His tribute on Mars Hill to 
the religious devotion of the Athenians is memorable. Their 
devotions doubtless contained many weheohoe of superstition 
and dread of unseen demoniae powers (decodamovia), but in 
its esse ntial nature perhaps no worse than some of the super- 
stitions cultivated by Romish Christianity. The piety of 
Socrates and the lofty sentiments of Plato have been the ad- 
miration of generations of Chiristian scholars. The poetry, the 
history, and the philosophy of the Greeks are permeated with 
religious thought. The writings of Cicero and Seneea evinee 
the profound econce ptions of religion entertained among the Ro 
mans. The sacred books of the ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Persians, and Hindoos tell the same story of faith and striving 
after God. The “eightfold path ” of the Buddhist consists 
of right belief, right judgment, right utterance, right motives, 
right occupation, right obedience, right memory, and right 
meditation. The careful reader of ial history will ob- 
serve among all these nations, and others, evidences of a devout 
yearning after God, and even where the forms of worship are 
degrading, and deserving of the severest denunciations of God’s 
law, they may nevertheless embody the assuring faith of count- 
less pious souls who never knew any other Way of formal ap- 
proach unto God. The seeker after truth, possessed of the sub- 
stance of such a faith, needs only the glorious vision of God in 
Christ to be changed into the same image, from glory to glory. 
2 Cor. iii, 18. It may be that all snch souls receive the trans- 
forming vision of Christ at death, in a moment, in the twink- 
li 


ne 
Ing 


of an eye, and so have no need of any further probation. 





7*T re are alw SOI hasty talkers who respond to this with the question, 
“Tf the heathen ca e saved w out the Gospel, why send it to them, or what 
eed even of the Christian dispensation?” Never was this question better met 
than by the retort of Jolin Fletcher: “If sin s could be saved under the patri- 
archal dispensation, what need was there of the Mosaic? If under the Mosaic, 

] 1 of John’s baptism? If under the baptism of John, what need of 
Christianity? Or, if we see our way by starliglit, what need is there... of the 
rising sun?’’—Works, vol. i, page 41. 
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3. According to the Scriptures, there have been many out- 
side of the light of Hebrew and Christian revelation who pos- 
sessed suflicient knowledge of God to render him acceptable 
service, The Pharaoh of Abraham’s time, who Was plagued 
because of Sarah, manifestly had some fear of God before his 
eyes, for his action in the case was a severe rebuke to the du- 
plicity of the Ilebrew patriarch. Gen. xii, 10-20. The saine 
fact appears yet more strikingly in Abimelech. Gen, xx. But 
how great must have been Melchizedek, king and priest of tlie 
most high God, who blessed Abraham and reeeived from him 
tithes of all the sp il he had taken! Gen. xiv, 18 ZA) : compare 
Heb. Vil, :. Jethro, prince and priest of Midian, was another 
similar character. Ie rejoiced in the triumphs of Israel, blessed 
Jehovah, and recognized in the miracles of the exodus the 
proof that Jehovah was greater than all gods (Exod. XVill, 11), 
but he did not receive his religion from Moses. Rather, Moses 
and Aaron were glad to follow his counsel, and he ranked 
above them both as a patriarchal priest, and officiated at the 
offering of burnt-offerings and sacrifices. . Exod. xviii, 13-27. 
The story of Balaam is proof both of the faith of the king 
of Moab in the power of God, and of God’s special revela- 
tions to a heathen soothsayer. It did not follow that either 
the king or the prophet made good use of his opportunities. 
On the other hand, Rahab’s faith, confessed in Josh. ii, 9 11, 
and extolled in Heb. xi, 31, shows how another heathen. hav- 
ing like opportunities, improved them. The prophecy of 
Isaiah (xliv, 28, xlv, 1-4) concerning Cyrus recognizes him 
as Grod’s anointed shepherd and servant to do his pleasure ; 
and, if we except the divine names employed, Cyrus’s procla- 
mation in Ezra i, 2-4, evinces no more reverence for God than 
numerous inscriptions of other ancient Oriental monarchs which 
are at this day legible on the rocks of the far East. The re- 
pentance of the Ninevites at the preaching of Jonah showed an 
active faith in God without conversion to the religion of Israel. 

With such examples of heathen penitence, faith, and piety in 
the Old Testament, we need not wonder at such a devout Roman 
soldier as Cornelius, fearing God with all his house, giving 
much alms, and praying to God continually. Acts x, 1. His 
religious knowledge had probably been helped by contact with 


Judaism, and the Gospel word was not altogether unknown 
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THE SECOND PROBATION DOGMA. 






The “ probation ” of man, as terms are now used, may denote 


a trial to decide whether he shall fall from holiness into sin, or 
























whether he shall rise from sin into holiness. It may signify 
the probation before apostasy of all mankind in Adam; or of 
each individual subsequent to apostasy under the plan of 
redemption. In the first instance the probation relates to per- 
severance in holiness; in the second, to accepting the mercy of 
God in salvation. In the older theology “ probation” was 
employed only in the first sense. In the later, especially since 
the days of Bishop Butler, the second meaning has become 
common, This is the sense intended when the “ Second 
Probation Dogma” is discussed. " 

The question is, whether the sinful and impenitent heathen 
will have the offer of forgiveness through faith in Christ made 


to them after death. 


In answering this question, the following preliminary re- ij 
marks must be made. First, the heathen is not entitled to if 
such an offer, because his sin is voluntary. There is no differ- a 
ence between heathendom and Christendom, in respect to the J 
fact of guilt before God. “ Every mouth is stopped” when 
this charge is made. Rom. iii, 19. ‘The only difference relates 
to the degree of guilt. But a criminal is not entitled to the “) 
offer of pardon. Secondly, the fact that Christ’s satisfaction is 
infinite does not oblige God to offer its benefits to every indi- 
vidual. Sinful man did not make this atonement, and there- ’ 
fore has no claim upon its expiating virtue. It belongs to the * 
Author of it, and “he may do what he will with his own.” * 
Matt. xx, 15. God has commanded his Church to say to every 
creature, “ Repent ye, and believe the Gospel” (Mark i, 15), , 
but he has not bound himself to do the work which he has F 
assigned to them, or to supplement their unfaithfulness by a 4 
second preaching of the Gospel in the future life. God “now F 
commandeth all men every-where to repent.” Acts xvii, 30. : 
And all men, evangelized or unevangelized, who repent will be q 
forgiven through Christ. ¥ 

These preliminary propositions are necessary in order to q 


show the true state of the case as it respects the heathen. It 
does not differ in kind from that of the nominal Christian. The 
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not proper to call him an unbeliever, or to class him with un- 
pro] 


believers 

Consequently, the question, Is there salvation after death ? is 
the same as the question, Is there regeneration after death ? 
In other words, Is the present Lisp neation of the Spirit, by 
which the new birth is effeeted, continued into the next life 7 
The whole question respecting a “second probation” turns upon 
this question. 

There is not a passage in Seripture which, either directly or 
by implication, teaches that the H ly Ghost will exert his 
regenerating power in the soul of man in any portion of that 
endless duration which suceeeds this life. On the contrary, 
his regenerating function is represented as confined to earth 
and time. The affirmation, “ My Spirit shall not always strive 
with man” (Gen. vi, 3), proves that the dispensation of the 
Spirit is not everlasting * and the accompanying statement, 
“Yet his days shall be a hundred and twenty years,” implies 
that it is exterminous with man’s mortal life. Accordingly, 
our Lord makes death to be the critieal point in man’s history. 
He Says to the Pharisees, ‘ If ye believe not that I am he, = 
shall die in your sins.” John Viil, 91, 24. This solemn thr at- 
ening, Which he twice repeats, loses all its force if to die in sin, 
or unregenerate, is not to be hopelessly lost. ITe teaches the 
same truth in the parable of Dives. The rich man asks that 
his brethren may be exhorted to faith and repentance before 
they die, because if impenitent at death, as he was, they will go 
to hades, as he did, and be punished forever. The Old Testa- 
ment teaches the same doctrine: “ The wicked is driven away in 
his wickedness [at death]; but the righteous hath hope in his 
death.” Prov. xiv, 32. “W he na wicked man dieth his expect- 
ation shall perish.” Prov. xi, 7. “If thou war.: the wicked of 
his way to turn from esd if he do not turn from his way, he 
shall die in his iniquity.” Ezek. xxxiii, 9. 

Still further proof that death is the deciding point in man’s 
existence is found in those effects of regeneration which have 
been spoken of. Faith, repentance, hope, and struggle with 
remaining sin are never represented in Seripture as occurring 
in the future life. After death the regenerate walks by sight, 
not by faith; has fruition instead of hope, and is completely 
sanctified. Faith, repentance, hope, and progressive sanctifica- 
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in the new birth and its effects 
cannot be invalidated by the lonely 
‘preaching to the spirits in prison,” a 


najority of exegetes, taking in all Wres of 


preaching of Noah and other * embas- 


which, even if referred to a personal 

an under world, would be inadequate to 
revolutionizing doctrine as the prolongation of 
‘jal work into the future state, the preaching 

she sl. and the out pouring of the Holy (rhost 

he dogma of a future probation for all the unevan- 

part of mankind is radically revolutionizing. It is 

iother Gospel, and if adopted would result in another Clirist- 

y nearly twenty centuries the Church has gone 

belief that there is no salvation after death. All of 

its conquests over evil have come from preaching the solemn 
truth that ** now is the day of salvation.” 2 Cor. vi, 2. It has 
believed itself to b+» commanded to proclaim that “after death 


is the judgment” of sin, not the forgiveness of sin. But if the 


Chureh has been mistaken, and there is a probation in the 
future life for all the unevangelized of all the centuries, and it 
is announced, as all the truth of God ought to be, then the 
eternal world will present a totally different aspect from what 
it has. Heretofore the great hereafter has been a oulf of dark- 
ness for every impenitent man, heathen or nominal Christian, 


as he peered into it. Now it will be a darkness through which 
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gleams of light and hope are flashing like an aurora. The line 
between time and ¢ ‘ernity, sO sharply drawn by the past Chris- 
tianity and Christendom, must be erased. <A different preach- 
Ing must be adopted. Hope must be held out instead of the 
old lhopelessness. Death must no longer be repres nted as a 
finality, but as an entrance for all unevangelized mankind upon 
another period of probation and salvation. Men must be told 
that the Semiramises and Cleopatras, the Tiberiuses and Neros, 
may possibly have accepted the Gospel in hades. Children in 
the Sabbath-schools must be tauglit that the vicious and hard- 
ened populations of the ancient world of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, of Babylon and Nineveh, of Antioch and Rome— passed 
into a world of hope and salvation, not of justice and judgment. 

It is objected by the advocates of a future probation that the 
denial of the salvation of the heathen after death means that 
only a few of mankind are saved. This is an error. While 
the Scriptures contine the regenerating work of the Spirit to 


this life, they represent the subjects of it as “a great multi- 


re 
1 


tude which no man can number, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and tongues.” Rev. vii, 9. 

In the first place, the Chureh generally understands the Bible 
to teach that all who die in infancy die regenerate. Probably 
all evangelical denominations, without eommittine themselves 
to the statements of the Westminster Conference respecting 
‘election,’ would be willing to say that all dying in infaney 
‘are regenerated and saved by Christ through the Spirit, who 
worketh when and where and how he pleaseth.”—Confession, 
x, 3. This is the regeneration and salvation of nearly one half 
of the human family. And it is all accomplished here upon 
earth, not in hades. 

Secondly, the Seriptures teach the regeneration of a vast 
adult multitude, from Adam down, who came under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit in connection with the special revela- 
tion, in the antediluvian, patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian 


Churches. These are all regenerated before or at deat 


] 
] 
A 


. 

Thirdly, the Scriptures warrant the belief that the Holy 
Spirit exerts his regenerating grace to some extent in adult 
heathendom, making use of the unwritten revelation as the 
ineans of convincing of sin, and that in the last day a part of 
God’s redeemed people “shall come from the east and from 
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the west, and from the north and from the south, and shall sit 
down in the kingdom of God.” Luke xiii, 29. These, also, are 
all regenerate d before or at death. Since regeneration in the 
instance of the adult immediately produces conscious faith and 
repentance, a regenerate le athen is both a be Lig ver and a peni- 
tent. He feels sorrow for sin and the need of mercy. This 
felt need of merey and desire for it is virtually faith in the 


} 


Ii deemer. For although Li ite det mer has not been pre sented 
historically and personally to him, yet he has the cordial and 
ijoOnging disposition to believe in him. With the p nitent and 
believing man in the gospel, he says, Who is the Lord, * that 
] might be lie ve on him es Jolin iX, 3b. Such a lhah is saved 
by and through Christ. 

In addition to all this work of the Holy Spirit in the past in ap- 
plyit ¢ in these three ways the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
it must not be forgotten that the world has not yet witnessed 


the mightiest and most wonderful manifestations of his power. 


The Scriptures speak of an outpouring in * the last d vs”? that 
will exceed any thing in the previous history of the Church. 
“T will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh,” says God, Joel ii, 28. 
Vast masses of sinful men will be bowed down in deep econvie- 
tion of sin. The Redeemer will take unto him his mighty 
power, and turn the human heart as the rivers of water. 

Now, this is a great salvation. The immense majority of the 
race that fell in Adam will be saved in Christ * by the washing 
ot regeneration, ana renewing of the Hols (shost.” Titus iil, 5. 
And this regeneration is etfe te d in every instance before = the 
spirit returns to God who gave it.” The duty of the Church 


is to preach the (aospel to every creature, and 
4 
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LO pray unceas 
ingly for the outpouring Of the Holy Ghost. Instead of start- 
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ing a false hope for the salvation ot the heathen by daring to 
reconstruct the plan of salvation, and to extend the dispen- 
sation of the Spirit into the future life, the Chureh should 
strengthen the old and true hope by doing with its might 
what its hands tind to do, and erving with the evangelical 


prophet, “A wake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lord.” 
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THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 

The heathen being salvable, and the Seriptures oy ing us no 
saving gospel for souls beyond one probation, the mission of 
the Church is to now bring the Gospel into contact with living 
heathen. 

‘! believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholie Chureh.” 
In the Apostle s’ Creed the doctrine of the Church sueceeds 
the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, and is, in fact, the creature 
of the Holy Ghost. Heathenism in the form of atheism re- 
pudiates the Creator; in the form of deism denies the Re- 
deemer; and in the form of rationalism ignores the presence 
of the Holy Ghost in the Church. What is the Chureh ? 
What is heathenism? For our purposes of discussion of duty 
it is enough to say that “the Chureh is the body of Chris- 
tianity, and Christianity is the soul of the Church.” The 
Chureh, as a fact, is the Christian religion organized; the 
Church as a spiritual entity, as a creation of God, is a body 
of individual believers whose hearts have been renewed by the 
Holy Ghost. Heathenism is either ignorance of or rejection 
of God as Creator, of Christ as Redeemer, of the Holy Ghost 
as sanctitier, and of the Scriptures as the revelation of God. 

Religion is a universal facet, while Christianity is the only 
true religion. The end of all religious inquiries outside of 
Christianity is, What is truth? The beginning of Christianity 
is the assertion of Christ, “Iam the truth.” Christianity is 
Christ. Christianity is God manifest in the flesh. ‘ Heathen- 
ism was the seeking religion, Judaism the hoping religion ; 
Christianity is the reality of what heathenism sought and Juda- 
ism hoped for.’ And with this reality the Chureh is appointed 
to meet the seeking of heathenism. Plutarch says, * You may 
see states without walls, without laws, without coins, without 
writing; but a people without a god, without prayer, without 
religious exercises and sacritices, has no man seen.” Universal 
man must have religion, and the Christian Church is bound 
to determine what the character of that religion shall be, be- 
cause it holds the powers and the commission to determine. 

Universality in provision, in application, in appeal, in eom- 
mand, is stamped upon all of God’s revealed purposes for tlie 
salvation of the race. The Jewish rabbis, who under the pat- 
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ronags of the Ptolemies made the earliest version of the Pen 
tateuch, thie first trans] ition of any book into another language ‘ 
gave to the world the emancipation proclamation of literature 
not on Vy but OT Mah; Tor in the very frontispiece ol the book 
there Was the promise of a Great One to come, who was to 


' } } 


crush the serpent’s head, and deliver man from tlhe woes of sin 


and the thralldom of a mighty spiritual adversary, The spiritual 
in its purity and possible universality was preserved alone in tlie 
Jewish idea of a Messiah to come, And when he came, of 


was written over him in letters of Greek and Latin and Hebrew, 


Phis is the King of the Jews. Those three languages, repre- 
St nting the three high st CiVILIZ itions and controllers of h; lnan 


thought in the world, are thus seen meeting in the cross of 
Christ, from the bare prophecy of which they had received 
their impetus. Here they are converging in one center, in this 
inscription; and though revilings are heard for a season the glad 
words, “It is finished.” pierce the darkness, and henceforth the 
languages of the inseription are to die upon the lips of men, as 
spoken languages, that they mav embalm the truth that the De- 
sire of all nations has come. The Truth has become incarnate, 
and man, intelleetually and morally, may be Pree, The most 
vital and transcendent truth which the universe holds, which 
eternity can show, is here presented—God incarnate in Christ ; 
an | belief in this truth constitutes nan a son of God. For “as 
Wan s received him. to them rave he power to become the 
sons of God, even to them that be lieve.” 7 lor there is no dif 
ference between the Jew and the Greek: for the same Lord 
over a is rich unto all that eall upon him. For whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. How 
then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed 4 
and how shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard # 

+] ’ 


and how shall thev hear without a preacher ?’ 


The mission of the Chureh to the heathen is its chief mMis- 
sion. The one object of the coming of Christ and of the 


founding of the Church bearing his name is to bring the world 


out of heathemnism. Christ’s command is, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gros pi l to « very creature.” This alone 
defines duty so simply that there can be no misunderstanding 


and no rational debate. Hesitation about obedience is nothing 


less than disloyalty, and deprives the individual Christian and 
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the Church of any claim to “ Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

Just before Christ was “carried up into heaven,” while he 
was in the midst of “the eleven g ithered together, and them 
that were with them,” ‘opened he their understanding, that 
they might understand the Seriptures, and said unto them, 
Thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead the third day: and that repentance and re- 
mission of sins should be preached in his name among all na- 
tions, beginning al Jerusalem! And ye are witness« Ss of these 
things.” “ Beginning at Jerusalem!” “ But tarry ye in the 
city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power from on 
high.” The command and commission were both tniversal, 
and the pentecost enduement, with its many tongues, was for 
universal Gospel propagation. 

But why this long delay of the Church in full obedience to the 
command ¢ and why must we count the present the crisis time / 


In its infant davs visible divine interposition aided the Chureh 


in the extension of Christ’s kingdom. Now she is left to her- 
self ind To the infinite spiritual forees at her disposal. The 
Church exerted all her energy to live in the early ages. When 
the streets of R me flowed with the blood ot her martvrs she 
eould not vo forth to win the world to righteousness. Victory 
came and Rome was conquered. Then came corruption and 
cultured heathenism from the alliance with princes and tem- 
poral rulers. Outward prosperity and the inward disease of a 
pagan papacy, for ten centuries, cursed and almost crushed the 
life of the Church, until, through the Reformation, she returned 
to the ¢ hristianity of the first ages, Sweeping and garnishing 
the old temple was the work of the sixteenth century. Prepa- 
ration and omens of hope characterized the seventeenth century. 
A vision of the magnitude of the work dawned upon the eight- 
eenth century: prayer was more prevalent; single disciples 
went forth, and other disciples poured out their wealth to bring 
the heathen to God. The nineteenth century became the mis- 
sionary century, and has given birth to most of the great armies 
of missionary societies. The world was not ready for the ad- 
vanee of the Chureh, and the Chureh was not ready to do her 
work until now. Providence has been preparing the way for 
the Church’s full obedience to the command to “ preach the 
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Gospel to every creature,’ “among all nations,” in “all the 
world.” 

Science is now harnessed to the Messial’s triumphal ear in 
its Way among the nations. Steam and electricity link the bar- 
barous regions of the earth to Christian civilizations and break 
the sleep of centuries. Seas are no longer mysteries, and des- 
erts inspire no fear. Mountains are leveled, rocks tunneled, 


} 


ehasms bridged, lightning chained, and knowledge converted 
into implements of daily use. Every civilized nian has become 
the center of the globe. The Chureh began its work at Jeru- 
salem, and has girdled the world with its stations of the cross, 
and has reached Jerusalem again: but within sight of its sta- 
tions are the millions of heathen of “all nations” waiting for 
the messengers of the Church to point them to the eross, upon 
which their hope as well as ours was borne. Nearly a thousand 
millions of the race for whom Christ died are without the Gos- 
pel. Stanley says that in his journey of seven thousand miles 
from Zanzibar to Banana he saw neither a Christian disciple 
nor 2 man who had ever heard the gospel messayve, And how 
dark the heathenism that rejects Christ in civilized lands! 

The mission of the Church to-day is a mission in the face of 
the crisis of the history ot ¢ hristianity. The fullness of time 
is seemingly near for the Bride to come forth in her beauty. 
The Bridegroom is waiting. The civil powers of both hem- 
ispheres are in the grasp Ol Protestant Christianity. The 
printing-press sent forth the Bible as its first gift to man, and 
now two hundred and fifty printed languages and dialeets are 
the media for communicating the Gospel to all nations. The 
last of the hermit nations has now within her gates the messen- 
gers of Christ. One hundred years ago the gates of papal, 
pagan, and Moslem nations were mostly closed against the 
Chureh and the Gospel. Now in almost all of these lands the 
Inissionary and the convert are protected by law. Within the 
century over one hundred missionary organizations have been 
formed and one hundred thousand missionaries have gone forth. 
Great and effectual doors are open ; barriers are broken down ; 
insignificant human agencies, consecrated and under the divine 
guidance, are working such mighty results that the most auda- 


cious skepticism must admit the presence of a superhuman 


element. “ This Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in 
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all the world for a witness unto all nations: and then shall the 


end come.” Peter exhorts the Chureh to both “look for and 
hasten the coming of the day of God.” The Saviour is waiting 
to *“ see of the travail of his soul.” The Church has both the 
men and the money to “ hasten the coming of the day of God.” 
And the mission of the Church is to Christianize the money as 
well as the manhood within its possession. The consciousness 
of stewardship in the use of money proves the potency of 
Christian love in human hearts to conquer selfishness, and to 
create a spirit of sacrifice which is the very soul of the Gospel. 
The ( Jhureh is missionary in its birth and crowth. Heathen- 
ism is essentially cursed with sin, and sin is heathenism, whether 
it be found at home in Jerusalem or abroad among “ Greeks,” 
* Gentiles,” or * barbarians.” Men are heathen just to the ex- 
tent that they are sinners. It is the same enemy that the 
Church meets in extending the kingdom of Christ every-where. 
Intelligent Christian responsibility and obligation do not divide 
Church work, so far as its relative importance is concerned, 
into home and foreign; it never puts in the attitude of antag- 
onism or rivalry the different parts of the redeemed world. 
“The field is the world.” The starting-point must be home, 
but the obligation extends to “every creature.” Near and 
distant are not terms applicable to the duty of the Church to 
the heathen in the light of the divine command. Commerce 
may speculate about distance, but Christianity never. There 
are no limitations by degrees of latitude or longitude. To the 
duty of the Church to save sinners divine command and provi- 
dential indications ean alone construct the geography of duty. 
It is one mission. The apostles never make any theological 
explanation of any difference in the work of the Spirit in the 
conversion of men. The Roman centurion, the Jewish seribe, 
the Jerusalem widow, and the heathen necromancer were con- 
vineed of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment, and brought 
to stand on a common level; even as among the diseased multi- 
tudes, all of whom Christ healed, were the learned and illiterate, 
the bond and the free, the Jew and the Greek, the barbarian 
and the Seythian. Home heathen may sin against greater light, 
but that does not lessen the Chureh’s responsibility to send the 
greater light to those beyond who sit in denser darkness. 
The Church of Christ will meet the obligations of its mission 
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to the heathen when it is baptized by the Holy Ghost and 
comes to appreciate the crisis upon Us, and the Money flows 
forth from unlocked treasuries, and love for souls flows forth 


See ire 1) 
from sanctiied hearts: conseerated laborers and consecrated 


substanee working harmoniously, co-operatively, and without 
wasteful rivalry, can nthe millennium. In the presence 


must present an un livided 





Tront or it can 1 it to trace its origin to pen 
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tecost, nor Can 1t co nee th heathen mind of tl ad mity ot 
the re rlo It pro . 
11o p! \ 
fhe Chureh has all the appliances needed to fulfill its mis 
Mi 
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eation, smience, numb at pr ss, tii divine promis Dy r 
necessil nstruments, bD They ir'¢ trengtl CSS, thie inely 
or in combination, until baptized by the Holy Ghost; then 


singly, [ ey take on strength. and massed, they become al- 

vst omnipotent. These appliances in the possession of the 
Church, wielded by the Holy Ghost sent by Christ, shall be 
come, like him, sweet in sympathy, pure in holiness, vital with 
love, all-powerful with victory. Before these, heathen temples 


would tumble, incense burning to unknown gods would be 


quenched 5 air po uted with blasphemy would be pu ed: 
l i I 
ynorance would tiee VA\ ti) Mood-cates f inte np I e 


would be closed ; 
fountains of bitter tears would be dried up; the crescent and 
the cross would meet in the holy eity: * In the wilderness would 
raters break out, and streams itn the desert. And the rar ymed 
f the Lord would come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy 
upon their heads, and sorrow and sighing would flee away. 
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The same power which rested upon the one hundred and 


twenty disciples on the day of pentecost, constituting then the 
entire Christian Church, resting upon the present entire mem- 
bership of the Church, and multiplying converts in a ratio 
equal to the increase in the first century of the Chur h’s history, 
would peedily make this world fit for the Sas iour’s abode, foi 
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Art. IV.—COUNT LYOF TOLSTOL " 


Count Lyor Torstof is a man of undeniable genius and gifts; 
whose fame has been steadily brightening for the last quarter 
of a century, and whose name, especially during the last dee- 
ade, has been on the lips of all reading people, not only in 
Russia, but in America and England. In short, the whole 
world has found him out, and ungrudgingly crowned him as a 
prince in literature. 

His popularity at first may probably be ascribed quite as 
much to his masterful and charming personality as to the ex- 
cellence of his writings. But to this has been added, of late, 
the interest aroused by his clear and brilliant exposition of a 
certain revolution which has taken place in his religious opin- 
ions, and his entire character and manner of life as well; an 
experience which may best be expressed by the term “ con- 
version,” and which seems to be as genuine and permanent as it 
is remarkable. 

To one not familiar with the Russian language the data 
relative to the history and external life of Count Tolstoi are 
provokingly meager. Although his personality pervades every 
book he has written, and his religious works, especially, are rare 
specimens of mental and spiritual autobiography, his every-day 
life, and the details of his plans and projects, are kept persist- 
ently in the background; while his retirement in the country, 
and the suspicion with which his opinions are regarded by the 
Russian government, draw a veil of privacy about his move- 
ments that cannot easily be lifted. A mere sketch of his career 
is, therefore, all that can with any degree of confidence be 
offered here by way of introduction to what may be said about 
his books. 

Count Lyof Nikolayevitch Tolstoi was born on his father’s 
estate in the Russian province of Tula, in the year 1829. ITis 
father was a retired lieutenant-colonel, who proudly traced his 
pedigree back to a Count Tolstoi who was the friend and com- 
panion of Peter the Great. His mother was the only daughter 
of Prince Nikolai Sergeyevitch Volkonsky. She died when he 
was but two years old, and a distant relative took charge of the 


training of the four brothers and one sister. In 1843 Lyof en- 
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tered the University of Kazan, taking up particularly the study 
of Oriental languages. One year after lhe exchanged that course 
for the law, which occupied his attention for two years more. 
At the end of that time he suddenly determined to leave the 
university, without taking his degree, and returned to his old 
home at Yasnaia Polyana, where, with his brothers, he lived in 
the enjoyment of a charming country life until 1851. That year 
he followed his favorite brother, Nikolai, into the army, and to 
the Caucasus, where he shortly began to write his first novels, 
The Cossacks and Childhood and Youth. Ue lived amid the 
eplendid scenery and enjoyed the free life of the Caueasns for 
nearly three years. When the Eastern war broke out, in 1853, 
he was transferred. at his own request, to the army of the 
Danube, and served on the staff of the renowned Prince Gort- 
chakoff. Subsequently, hie took part in the famous defense 


of Sebastopol, afterward recording his thrilling experiences in 


the sketches entitled, Se bastopol in Lr cembe r, in May, and in 


A uquat. At the close of the war he retired to private life, 
and devoted himself to literary work, spending the winter 
months in Moscow and St. Petersburg, and his summers on his 
estate, until 1861. These were years of great literary activity, 
and, in his own country at least, he gained recognition as a 
writer of the first rank. The emancipation of the serfs in 
1861—an event in which he was deeply interested—turned his 
closest attention toward agronomic questions, which he studied 
with enthusiasm, not only at home but in other European coun- 
tries. In 1862 he married, became a magistrate, and decided 
to live continuously on his estate, and devote himself mainly 
to the education of the peasantry and a general improvement 
of their condition. 

In 1875-77 his literary genius reached its culmination in the 
production of his greatest work of fiction, Anna Harenina. 
Sinee that time he has not ceased to disappoint the expecta- 
tions of his purely literary admirers, having abandoned fiction 
as an unworthy field of effort, adopted an unexplained sort 
of communism, excluded himself from general society, taken 
up the simple life of the common people, among whom he 
seeks his associates, and occupying his leisure hours mainly in 
the composition of religious works, in which he elaborates cer- 
tain eccentric and more or less impracticable theories. 
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Though living upon and managing his large estate, he holds 
to the simplest habits, and lives in the plainest practicable 


>) 


manner. He indulges no fanciful ideas in farming; indeed, 
the general appearance of his substantial but unpretending 
mansion and grounds more than intimates that but little atten- 
tion is given to the esthetic side of life. In the cultivation of 
his estate he seems to be studying the interests of the peasantry 
rather than his own. All improvements tend in that direction, 
while his own tastes, as an educated and refined nobleman, are 
evidently forgotten or ignored. 

With the exception of his family, only a few of the mem- 
bers of which are in full sympathy with his plans, and ocea- 
sional visitors, his associations are entirely with the rude peas- 
antry, with whom he lives upon terms of perfect equality, 
discarding all titles and formalities, abrogating all authority, 
and seeking to influence them solely for their own good by 
sympathy and love; a very difficult task, judging from reported 
results, and yet in the prosecution of which his ardor does not 
seem to cool as the years go by. He gives a portion of each day 
and evening to manual labor, spending the morning in plow- 
ing, sowing, scattering manure, or haying, as the case may be— 
usually in aid of some very poor or disabled tenant—and an 
hour or two of each evening in shoemaking, at which he is 
quite an adept. 

His simple habits promote good health and clear-headedness, 
and as a result the hours he devotes to literary work are very 
productive, in his chosen field of study, both in quality and 
quantity. [is hospitality to the poor as well as the rich is 
unbounded, and evidently unaffected, and the practical applica- 
tion of his unselfish religious principles to the life of every day 
insures him a cheerful soul, and makes him, indeed, a father 
and a friend to all about him. To repeat his own testimony, 
whereas he was once dissatisfied and embittered by the empti- 


ness of life, he now has peace, hope, and health, “ with happy 


yesterdays and confident to-morrows.” 

Count Tolstoi has achieved his most permanent fame in fic- 
tion, several of his novels easily taking rank among the great 
artistic productions of the century. He is justly called the 
founder of the realist school in fiction, the aim of which “ is to 
hold up the mirror to human nature, and to depict it with sub- 
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tile observation alike in its outward features and its most 
hidden motives. It is an attempt to set forth life as it is, in 
all its natural surroundings, with exactitude and simplicity.” 
Hie must, however, be held in no way responsible for the sins 
of many of his disciples, especially among the French writers. 
Zola and his Parisian compeers in “impressionist ” literature 
can find no warrant for their degrading impurity in the writ- 
ings of the Russian Count. To be sure, he frequently wearies 
us with the minuteness of his details and his “ cruel realities” 
of life, but he never descends to vileness ; never compels his 
art to grind in the mill of lasciviousness. Details are among 
the materials in his superb structure, not the structure itself; 
the means conscientiously employed, not the end and aim of 
his effort. He simply photographs real life, and then, with the 
unerring skill of genius, so arranges his facts that they natu- 
rally and forcibly teach the desired lesson. 

Tolstoi is, beyond question, the greatest creative genius in 
fiction which Russia has yet produced, except possibly Turge- 
nef; and with equal certainty we may say that the novel entitled 
Anna Karenina is his best work, and therefore may be taken 
as a worthy illustration of his character and methods as an 
author. This book is the most “ relentless analysis of the human 
emotions, and ot the action and reaction of social relations,” 
that has appeared 1. modern times, To speak of it justly in 
this particular is to inicur the suspicion of extravagance ; for 
in mental and moral insight, and in the masterly array of events 
and influences for the final impression, Tolstoi is not second to 
George Eliot, or even Nathaniel Hawthorne. His pure moral 


purpose is so apparent, and lies so near his heart, that notwith- 


standing some details which would otherwise offend our sense 
of propriety the effect of the whole is elevating and refining. 
On every page we find evidences of a good heart prompting a 
clear mind, and we are grateful for the warmth as well as light 
which he brings to us. The story was slowly written, and first 
published as a serial in the Russian Messenger, and though it 
continued, not for months alone, but for years, it still kept pub 
lie attention to the end. Its power is simply immense. After 
reading it “ real life seems like fiction, and fiction like real life. 
There is not a detail added that does not increase the effect of 
this realism.” 
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Anna Karenina is first introduced to us as a lovely woman of 
inimitable grace and skill in domestic and social life, noble and 
generous in character. Married to a worthy but disagreeable 
government official, who is so absorbed in his public schemes 
and literary pursuits that he has no time or heart for the home 
and society enjoyments so necessary to the happiness of his 
young wife, she is gradually estranged from her husband, and 
gives herself up (with but little resistance at first on her part) 
to a passion for a young officer who is entirely and to the end 
devoted to her. The long struggle between love and conscience 
is depicted with unsparing fidelity. At last the guilty woman 
is swept away by the mighty current of evil, not even her love 
for her only child being strong enough to hold her, and her 
downward career fairly begins. Her steadily increasing misery 
ends at last in suicide, in which lies the chief moral of the story. 

Seldom has it been given to any writer to develop such a 
powerful illustration as this of the inexorable results of sin. 
As may often happen, the extreme penalty is long deferred ; 
but, like a cruel fate, or, to speak more justly, like the workings 
of an irrepealable law, slowly but surely her wrong-doing comes 
to its awful harvest of disappointment, remorse, despair, and 
destruction. As Howells has so well said: 


Nothing can save the sinful woman from herself—not her hus- 
band’s forgiveness, twice granted; not her friends’ compassion, 
her lover’s constancy, or the long intervals of quiet in which she 
seems safe and happy in her sin. It is she who destroys herself, 
persistently, step by step, in spite of all help and forbearance; 
and yet we are never allowed to forget how good and generous 
she was when we first met her, how good and generous she is, 
fitfully and more and more rarely, to the end. Her lover works 
out a sort of redemption through his patience and devotion; he 
grows wiser, gentler, worthier through it; but even his good 
destroys her. As you read you say not, “This is like life,” but 
“This is life.” It has not only the complexion, the very hue, of 
life, but its movement, its advances, its strange pauses, its seem- 
ing reversions to former conditions, and its perpetual change, its 
apparent isolations, its essential solidarity. 

Though this story deals with adultery and its consequences, 
its spirit is not alone artistic; it is eminently ethical. It is easy 
to see that Tolstoi’s purpose is to mercilessly expose the cor- 
ruptions of Russian high life, and to “give an awful and lurid 
warning ” to those who are tempted to thus sin against society 
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and home and God. In the development of this purpose every 
page is a link in the chain of evidence which establishes the 
appalling fact that his warning is based on the absolute certainty 
of natural as well as moral law. In all candor it can be said, 
that, even in the most unpleasant details, the author never be- 
trays any love for the impure. If his picture of evil is against 
a background of social refinement, the glitter of wealth, and 
charm of elegance, he manages thereby to make it all the more 
repulsive and loathsome. As Matthew Arnold says: 


Much in Anna Hurenina is painful, much is unpleasant, but 
nothing is of a nature to trouble the senses or to please those 
who wish their senses treubled, This taint is wholly absent. 


In the progress of the story a multitude of events and per- 
sons pass before us, but the stamp of genius is upon it all; not 
once is its consistency broken or even jeopardized. There is 
no caricaturing, no striving after effect: all is as simple and real 
as the highest art can make it. No disguises are attempted. 
Good is plainly good, and evil bears its damning mark. 

As an offset to this multiform marital infidelity the book 
charms us with many a truthful and sweet home-scene. Lovely 
family life ; the tender relations between true parents and loyal 
children; the bliss of the young wife, and the rapture of the 
young mother; the aspirations of noble young manhood; the 
rewards of social purity; the achievements of steadfast integ- 
rity and patient perseverance, are all impressively portrayed. 
The follies of fashion, the evils of making wealth the supreme 
good, the wretchedness of a misspent or aimless life, the un- 
reason of selfish ambition, and the utter emptiness of a life of 
sensual gratification and gayety, are all exposed with a skillful 
purpose and a pitiless hand. 

From the outset of this book we are conscious of a special 
interest in the character and acts of Levine, since Levine is un- 
doubtedly a faithful picture of Tolstoi himself in the transition 
between the dissipations and aimlessness of his early life and 
his career as a proprietor contented with his delightful fam- 
ily life in the country. Tolstoi’s fondness for the peasantry ; 
his mental and spiritual straggles; his doubts and fears ; hia 
absurdities ; his manliness; his, at times, dogged and unskill- 


ful persistence in what he deems right and necessary; and his 
} s ys 
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final emergence into the light of faith, are all paralleled in 
this country gentleman, whose assured triumph and humble 
happiness so gracefully adorn the close of the book. 

The somber coloring which we have observed and learned to 
expect in all Russian romance is not wanting in Tolstoi. With 
«ll his ardor as an explorer in religion and a reformer in society 
le seems to be a hopeless pessimist. Indeed, in the present 
state of Russian society and politics, it would be difficult for a 
thoughtful and sensitive man to be any thing else. The strug- 
gle between absolutism on the one hand, and growing intelli- 
gence, the sense of justice, and aspirations after freedom on the 
other, waxes fierce, and seemingly more determined. The most 
superficial student of Russian atfairs cannot fail to see that men 
of moral convictions, men who are moved by the spirit of un- 
selfish patriotism, men who have heard the voices of God and 
humanity calling them to the apostleship of reform, seem “ in- 
volved in an unequal conflict with their surroundings.” They 
are confronted with social conditions which can be changed by 
nothing short of a national revolution fot likely soon to come. 
The cries of oppressed millions smite upon the ear until it is 
dead to all sweeter sounds. The high-born and wealthy 
grow more corrupt and heartless, the scholars become more 
selfish and exclusive, the enthusiasts more desperate, the igno- 
rant more stolid, and their condition harder to be improved, 
since they practically refuse all co-operation with their would-be 
benefactors. “* Men come to regard life as a terrible burden, and 
seek refuge in suicide, or in strange, mystical, and extravagant 
theories of society.” 

What writer of fiction, then, who aims to give us Russian 
life as it is, and has even a modicum of sympathy with and love 
for his kind, can altogether exclude the sadness from his heart 
or the shadow from his pages? We are, therefore, not sur- 
prised that Tolstoi’s face, as shown in published engravings, has 
upon it a settled look of sadness quite in keeping with the pre- 
vailing tone of his chief productions; or that Turgenef is de- 
scribed as “a man with a great grey face, sad and weary alike 
of the world’s folly and wisdom. A man in whose face you read 
‘Russian’ at the first glance, enfin, ’ homme de ses euvres.” 

Turning now to Tolstoi’s religious writings, we find them 
largely autobiographic, and therefore of interest to the general 
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reader as well as to those who are in special sympathy with his 
religions experiences. Only fragments of them have been pub- 
lished in Russian, since their open opposition to the existing 
order of things has brought them under the ban of the press cen- 
sur. They have, however, been widely circulated in manuscript 
wuong his countrymen, and have been translated into French and 
English. The most important ones, those which relate his re 
inarkable experience and embody his religious belief, are entitled, 
respectively, My Conf 88i0n, My Lee legion, and What to Do? 

My Confession relates in a simple Inanner how he became 
dissatistied with the life he was leading as a Russian nobleman ; 
how he struggled against evil; how he found the light and 
truth; how he believed, and how he was converted. It belongs 
in the same class with Bunyan and Thomas a Kempis, furnish- 
ing spiritual tonic and daily food to devout souls of every 
“Church” and clime. In these pages Tolstoi informs us that 
he was educated in the faith of the Orthodox Greek Church, 
and at first gave a traditional assent to its tencts; but under 
the influence of a boy friend, who came from a gymnasium to 
spend a Sunday with Lyof and his brothers in the country, he 
began to doubt. This youngster announced to his friends the 
very latest discovery in the educated world; namely, that there 
was no God, and that all they had been taught on the subject of 
religion was a mere invention. Yielding to the impulse given 
by this declaration, Lyof began to read Voltaire, and to listen 
eagerly to all infidel utterances, to talk much and think super- 
ficially, until at the age of eighteen he had discarded all belief 
in any thing he had been taught, and become an outspoken 
infidel of the head, if not of the heart. 

Under the demoralizing influence of this new departure he 
yielded to his passions, and, following the dissolute customs of 
the high life in which he moved, plunged into most abomina- 
ble excesses, to be continued during his career as a soldier. Of 
this period he sadly confesses, in the violence of language which 
sometimes marks the penitence of a sensitive nature: 


I cannot now recall those years without a painful sense of nor- 
rorand loathing. I put men to death in w: ir, I fought duels to slay 
others, I lost at cards, wasted my substance wrung from the swe at 
of peasants, punished the latter ‘cruelly, rioted with loose women 
and deceived men, and yet I was not the less considered by my 
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equals a comparatively moral man. Such was my life during ten 
years. During that time I began to write, out of vanity, love of 
gain, and pride. I followed as a writer the same path I had 
chosen as a man. In order to obtain the fame and money for 
which I wrote, I was obliged to hide what was good and bow 
down before what was evil. 


About this time he traveled extensively, visiting most of the 
capitals and chief cities of Europe. After some years of this 
life he married happily, and for fifteen years years was absorbed 
by the cares and joys of family life, and the conduct of his 
extensive estates. He now believed that the only worthy aim 
is personal and family happiness. This he skillfully taught 
and illustrated in his novels and other writings of this period. 
Of these productions he says: 

I had experienced the seductions of authorship, the temptations 
of an enormous pecuniary reward and of great applause for value- 
less work, and gave myself up to it as a means of improving my 
material position, and of stifling all the feelings which led me to 
question my own life, and that of society, for the meaning in them. 


Evidently “a strange state of mind torpor” began to grow 
upon him. He was in great perplexity; there was “a stop- 
page, as it were, of life,” as if he did not know how he was 
to live, what he was to do. This perplexity became more and 
more intense, and every hour he was confronted by the ques- 
tions, “ Why?” and “ What after?” He possessed, seemingly, 
all that the heart of man could wish, but still his soul was 
empty. Every thing hitherto attractive lost its charm. Art, 
learning, letters, all appeared like child’s play, for he found in 
them no answer to his vital questions. He ranked himself with 
Solomon, and Sakya Muni, and Schopenhauer, as testing the 
world’s capacity to satisfy the soul, and as thoroughly disgusted 
and even nauseated by the costly and subtle draught. He be- 
came fully convinced that human learning has no clear answer 
to the question that tormented him: “Is there any meaning 
in my life which can overcome the inevitable death awaiting 
me” Tle was often on the verge of suicide as the only relief 
from the morbid state into which he had fallen. Of this temp- 
tation he declares: “I saw that this means of escape was the 
worthiest, and wished to make use of it.” 

In his study of human nature and search for wisdoin he had 
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thus far confined himself to a limited number of mankind, for 
he says: “It seemed to me that the small circle of learned, 


rich, and idle people, to which I myself belonged, formed the 


whole of humanity, and that the millions living outside it were 
animals, not men.” 

Ilis ideas of life still remaining indefinite, he was at last led 
to vive more attention to the faculty of faith. Ile says: 


When I came to this conclusion I understood that it is useless 
to seek an answer to my question from scientific knowledge, be- 
cause the latter only shows that no answer can be obtained till 
the question is put differently—till the question be made to in- 
clude the relation between the finite and the infinite. I also un- 
derstood that the answers given by faith do bring in the relation 
of the finite to the infinite. However the question, How am I to 
live? be put, the same answer is obtained—by the law of God. 
Will any thing real and positive come of my life, and what? 
Eternal torment, or eternal bliss! Is there a meaning in life to 
be destroyed by death, and if so, what? Union with an infinite 
God, paradise ! In this way I was compelled to admit that, be- 
sides the reasoning knowledge, which I once thought the only true 
knowledge, there was in every living man another kind of knowl- 
edge, an unreasoning one, but which gives a possibility of liv- 
ing faith! I could not but confess that faith alone gave man an 
answer as to the meaning of life and the consequent possibility 
of living. 


In this way deliverance gradually came to this sincere in- 
quirer after truth. He was no longer at the mercy of cireum- 
stances. Knowledge sure, but to some extent inaccessible to 
reason, was revealed to him. His life was no longer meaning- 
less, but full of deep meaning which he had power to impress 
onevery action. He now found no comfort among the wealthy, 
searcely any thing but unbelief and denial among the learned, 
and only pure conventionalism among churchmen. To him it 
was all hollow, and worse than vain. 

Overcoming his prejudices as a man of wealth and refine- 
ment, he began to associate with the poor and unlearned, and 
to study their characteristics. The more he studied the more 
he became convinced that atrne faith was among them. In 
direct opposition to what he saw in his own circle—lives spent 
in idleness and amusement, which ended in a settled dissatis- 
faction with life—he saw among the common people whole 
lives passed in heavy toil but unrepining content. He found 
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the people accepting every trial in the quiet and firm conviction 
that all was for the best. He says: 


In contradiction to the theory that the less learned we are the less 
we understand the meaning of life, and see in our sufferings and 
death but an evil joke, these men of the people live, suffer, and 
draw near to death, in quiet confidence, and oftenest with joy. I 
began to be attracted to these men, he more I learned of their 
lives the more I liked them, and the easier I felt it so to live. I 
lived in this way during two years, and then there came a change 
which had long been preparing in me, and the symptoms of which 
I had always divinely felt; the life of my own circle of rich and 
learned men not only became repulsive, but lost all meaning what- 
ever. The life of the working classes, of the whole of mankind, of 
those that create life, appeared to me in its true significance. I 
understood that this is life itself, and that the meaning given to 
this life is a true one, and I accepted it. I understood that if I 
wished to understand life and its meaning, I must live not the life 
of a parasite but a real life; and, accepting the meaning given to 
it by the combined lives of those that really form the great human 
whole, submit it to a close examination. This search after God 
was not an act of my reason but a feeling, and I say this advis- 
edly, because it was opposed to my way of thinking; it came 
from the heart. I remembered that I had lived only when I be- 
lieved in God. What more then do I seek? <A voice seemed to 
cry within me, “ This is He, he without whom there is no life. 
To know God and to live are one. God is life. Live to seek God, 
and life will not be without him.” And stronger than ever rose 
up life within and around me, and the light that then shone 
never left me again, 


From that time to the present Tolstoi has renounced the life 
of his own class as unreal, and, therefore, unworthy ; and, so far 
as compatible with his duties as proprietor and author, adopted 
the simple life of the peasantry. Repelled by the ecclesiasti- 
cism and the iron creed of the Orthodox Greek Church, he has 
abandoned her communion, and is enthusiastically prosecuting 
an independent search after the true religion as contained in 
the Gospel of Christ. The mature results of his labors in this 
direction will be published to the world in two works, to which 
he has given his principal attention for some years past—a crit- 
icism of dogmatic theology, and a new harmony of the four 
gospels: works which, whether their conclusions can all be ac- 
cepted or not, cannot fail to be most stimulating and instructive, 
emanating as they do from the strong mind and sincere heart of 
one of the greatest men of the century. 
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In the meantime, as a sort of first-fruits of his endeavor to 
disentangle the false from the true, lie has sent out My /e- 
ligion, which is a somewhat imperfect, but intensely interest- 
ing statement of his belief so far as he has been able to formu- 
late it. Most Christians will read this book to dissent from 
many of its conclusions; ease-loving people will read it to 
confute its arguments and refuse its demands; but no man can 
carefully follow its candid, if not always logical, thought, and 
partake of its Christ-like spirit, without being refreshed thereby. 
The conscientiousness and devotion of the man are revealed in 
every line ; and, though discarding many dogmas of the Chureh, 
and promptly, not to say egotistically, discrediting the opinions 
of the wise and good among her defenders, he nevertheless is, 
in these pages, altogether too much of a Christian for the multi- 
tude of nominal disciples who consent together that Christianity 
ought to be believed but not that it ought to be practiced. 

A man has certainly accomplished a great deal, in a selfish, 
luxurious, compromising age like this, when he accepts Christ’s 
precepts for their full value and yields practical obedience to 
them, and thus adds to his teachings the force of a needed ex- 


ample. He may be in many respects intellectually mistaken, 


but his true heart and consistent life compel our admiration and 
gratitude. 

Tolstoi’s religious conclusions are based on a direct and lit- 
eral interpretation of the teachings of Jesus as expressed in the 
Sermon on the Mount; and although his interpretation is by no 
means new in theory it has certainly gained a practical force 
in his uncompromising and zealous life, and a new beauty in his 
sweet and skillful exposition. He has crystallized the Sermon 
on the Mount into five commandments, the keeping of which 
by all Christians he believes would speedily bring about a com- 
plete reign of righteousness, and establish the “kingdom of 
God ” in all the earth: 1. Live in peace with all men. 2. Be 
pure. 3. Take no oaths. 4. Never, under any circumstances, 
resist evil. 5. Renounee all national distinctions. 

He believes that the faith which overcomes the world is faith 
in the teachings of Christ. But those teachings are, in all 
cases, to be literally carried out. This literal fulfillment he 
holds to be possible, easy, and even joyful. It will eventually 
“overcome the world,” and save all mankind from inevitable 
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ruin. This fulfillment he believes is now neglected even by 
avowed Christians. He says: 

The doctrine of Jesus is understood in a hundred different ways; 
but never, unhappily, in the simple and direct way which har- 
monizes with the inevitable meaning of Jesus’s words. Our en- 
tire social fabric is founded upon principles which Jesus reproved. 
Believers are faithful to ceremonies and sacraments, but they for- 
get one little detail, the practice of the commandments of Jesus. 
And the worst of it is, that without any attempt to put them in 
practice, both believers and unbelievers decide, @ priori, that it is 
impossible. 

In this way, he holds, the Chureh has lost much valuable time 
as a saving agency among men ; and it is now the duty of all who 
are determined to be out and out upon Christ’s side to abandon 
the Church, take Christ as the direct teacher, accept his word 
literally without comment or controversy, reject all parts of the 

sible which do not on their very face reflect the full spirit of 

Christ, reject the authority of prophets and apostles, of coun- 
cils, of fathers, popes, or patriarchs, and be the immediate dis- 
ciples of Jesus alone. Without fully stating his reasons, and 
more or less in contradiction of his literal loyalty to Christ’s 
words, he rejects many of the chief doctrines of the Church, 
namely, the atonement by blood; the trinity; the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the apostles and his operations through 
the ordinances of the Church ; the sacraments; and the authority 
of the Church as the appointed representative of Christ in the 
varth. All this religious radicalism he defends firmly, but in 
sweet sincerity. Love is the power upon which he depends to 
work the mighty change for which he looks, As he believes, 
so he acts. His book entitled What To Do? is an application 
of his principles to the work of practical benevolence, and the 
solution of certain important social questions. 

Whatever may be said of Tolstoi’s theories, his life is a real 
benediction to the world. He is, at least, wise enough to teach 
the world a lesson it greatly needs. Such men as he are not 
so plentiful that we can afford to repudiate them because they 
will not work in our harness or look at the truth through our 
eye-glasses. The generosity of their hearts and the faithfulness 
of their lives will compel us to condone, to quite an extent, the 
errors of their heads and the lameness of their logic. 

Some of Tolstoi’s own words sufficiently condemn his con- 
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clusions. For example, take the following statement, “ made 


with an unconscious and magnificent egotisin.” He says: 


Every thing confirmed the truth of the meaning which I found 
in the teaching of Christ. Bat for a long time I knew not wl :t 
to make of the strange idea that after eighteen centuries, during 
which the Christian faith has been confessed by millions of men, 
and thousands of men have consecrated their lives to the study of 
this faith, it was granted to me to discover the law of Christ as a 
new thing. Yet, strange as this might be, so it was. 


No doubt the above is very pleasant and satisfactory to Tol- 
stoi, but it certainly does not commend itself as either just or 
generous to the great body of believers so unceremoniously 
brushed aside. It is asuperb self-confidence worthy of S weden- 
borg, or the modern apostles of faith-healing. We are not 
quite ready to admit that he is the first man who has under- 
stood the Sermon on the Mount. Steadfast as is his loyalty to 
Christ as the divine teacher, we cannot believe that it has been 
given to him to understand the divine precepts and compre- 
hend the divine will in a sense hitherto denied to others. The 
universal Chureh of Christ has not been so misled through 
ignorance. This great man has not escaped a danger which 
threatens all reformers. He is to some considerable extent 
the unconscious victim of one-ideaism. [His stand-point is not 
sufficiently elevated for him to take in at a glance the entire 
field of Christian knowledge and activity. His spiritual faeul- 


ties are not yet sufficiently acute for him to apprehend the, 


entire mind and will of Christ. He overlooks the important 
fact that “with few and rare exceptions the whole of Christen- 
dom, from the days of the apostles down to our own, has come 
to the firm conclusion that it was the object of Christ to lay 
down great eternal principles, but not to disturb the bases and 
revolutionize the institutions of all human society, which them- 
selves rest on divine sanctions as well as on inevitable conditions.” 

Because Tolstoi’s sincerity and self-abnegation bring to him a 


quick and most satisfactory reward, he cannot logically conclude 


that all men should follow in his footsteps without reference 
to their various temperaments, responsibilities, and conditions. 
Christ overlooks many errors of the intellect in never failing 
to bestow a blessing upon all who, in unselfish honesty, take 
him at his word and consistently harmonize their acts with 


< 
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their convictions. This, however, is Clirist’s approval of sincer- 
ity, and by no means commends the error to others or brings 
relief from all its consequences. Tolstoi is unjust, as well as 
illogical, when he argues that because the Church has some- 
times been mistaken in her interpretation of Christ’s mandates, 
and has sometimes defended slavery and kindred wrongs, she 
is in every respect an unsafe leader, and should be abandoned 
by all trne souls. But, following eagerly along this line, his 
“absolute literalism” compels him to abandon the Old Testa- 
ment, to reject all New Testament interpretations of Christ's 
sayings, throwing out of court with one sweeping decree Paul 
and Peter and James and the beloved John, the very men 
who were trained and taught by Christ himself, as unworthy 
our credence. For some unaccountable reason Tolstoi seems 
to have entirely overlooked the fact that Christ, in the gospels 
which he accepts, recognizes the Old Testament as of divine 
origin; and that he sent out the apostles to take up the work 
where he laid it down; that he tanght them to respect existing 
institutions, recognize the authority of the state, and live as 
patriotic and obedient citizens; that he promised and sent the 
Holy Spirit; and, through the apostles, he founded a universal 
Church which cannot go far astray in her acceptance and inter 
pretation of fundamental principles, since Christ is evidently 
using her to fulfill his purposes and promises. Not an infallible 
Church, yet inspired by the divine Spirit, her settled opinions 
must be of great weight, especially when set over against those 
of one iman or any particular company of men. 

Let Tolstoiism prevail and there would be an end to all nation- 
al institutions; science and art would cease to develop for lack 
of fostering care; the Church would disappear; and the bright- 
est minds of the race would be stultified for want of inspiration 
and motive. Last of all, true religion would gain nothing, for re- 
ligious life would be so narrowed and religious thinking so cir- 
eumscribed that the world would be filled with spiritual babes, 
and there would be no giants to suecessfully battle with the evil 
which is ever alert and ever growing. Temptations would in- 
crease rather than diminish, and would be even more dangerous 
to the peace and safety of men, because they would appeal to a 
lower grade of faculties and desires. The race would take the 
down grade at a constantly accelerated speed, to be plunged at 
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last into social chaos, religious know-nothingism, and worth- 
lessness. 

As to the real meaning of Christ’s words, Archdeacon Farrar 
well says: 


The Scriptures were written in human language, and all 
human language must be interpreted with reference to its 
idioms, limitations, and recognized methods, as well as in its 
relation to those who use it, and those whom they address, 
and the purposes which they have in view. Even language 
which at first sight seems to be perfectly clear is found to 
be susceptible of the greatest ambiguities, Nothing is more 
common than for Christians to tell other Christians who differ 
from them that they are rejecting the plain words of Christ, 
forgetting that to their opponents the “plain words of Christ” 
appear to have an entirely different significance. Hundreds 
of instances might be quoted in which, by the confession of 
all Christians alike, the superficial meaning of Scripture is very 
far from being its real meaning. It is a mark of ignorance and 
provincialism when a controversialist acts according to the sar- 
castic advice of Kant: “Go to your Bible; but mind you find 
there exactly what we find ; for if you do not you are wrong.” 
The evidence of Scripture must be tested by reason, no less than 
the evidence of the senses. The sun does not go round the world, 
though it appears to do so; and Scripture in many cases does not 
signify that which its words seem literally to mean. In the world 
of Scripture, as in the world of nature, we may be misled by 
appearances into erroneous conclusions; not because the phenom- 
ena are, in either case, intended to mislead, but because in both 
spheres they are left to the interpretation of the trained intellect. 


Christ said: “Ask and ye shall receive;” but his teachings, 
and those of the men who were personally taught by him, as 
well as the experience of Christians ever since Christ’s day, 
have not failed to prescribe the necessary limitations and ex- 
planations of a promise which could not be fulfilled in the letter 
without disarranging the machinery of the entire universe. 

Christ also said: “ Give to him that asketh thee;” but by 
laying down the general principles which must regulate Chris- 
tian charity and alms-giving he took good care that the dis- 
ciple who comprehends the spirit of his teaching shall be in no 
danger of falling into the ridiculous absurdities consequent upon 
a literal interpretation, at all times, of this command. _ Literal- 
ism, at this point, would lead one to give oftener to men’s hurt 
than to their good, and thus defeat the very purpose to promote 
which the Master laid down this “ divine and lovely precept.” 
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After years of study Tolstoi has reached the conclusion that 
the central principle of all Christ’s teachings is, “ Resist not 
evil,” or “him that is evil.” In the fourth chapter of Jy 
Religion he says : 

I understand now that in saying “ Resist not evil,” Jesus not 
only told us what would result from the observance of this rule, 
but established a new basis for society conformable to his doctrine, 
and opposed to the social basis established by the law of Moses, 
by Roman law, and by the different codes in force to-day. He 
formulated a new law whose effect would be to deliver humanity 
from its self-inflicted woes. His declaration was: “ You believe 
that your laws reform criminals; as a matter of fact they only 
make more criminals. There is only one way to suppress evil, 
and that is to return good for evil without respect of persons. 
For thousands of years you have tried the other method; now 
try mine. Do as I command you; follow my example and you 
will know that my doctrine is true.” Not only in words but by 
his acts, by his death, did Jesus propound his doctrine, “ Resist 
not evil.” They are very simple, those words, but they are, nev- 
ertheless, the expression of a law divine and human. Men may 
turn aside from it, they may hide its truth from others, but the 
progress of humanity toward righteousness can only be attained 
in this way. Every step must be guided by the command, “ Re- 
sist not evil.” 
In a recent visit to Tolstoi Mr. George Kennan recounted to 
him many instances of cruelty, brutality, and the most flagrant 
violation of the private and sacred rights of weak women 
by the Russian officers in Siberia, which had come under his 
observation, and at the end of every harrowing recital said to 
him, “ Count Tolstoi, if you had been there, and had witnessed 
that transaction, would you not have interfered with violence ?” 
Tolstoi invariably answered, “ No.” Mr. Kennan asked him 
the direet question whether he would kill a highwayman who 
was about to murder an innocent traveler, provided there were 
no other way to save the traveler's life. Tolstoi replied: “ If 
I should see a bear about to kill a peasant in the forest I would 
sink an ax in the bear’s head; but I would not kill a man who 
was about to do the same thing.” 

Now, in all this Tolstoi has overlooked certain facts neces- 
sary to a complete understanding of Christ’s command, “ Re- 
sist not evil.” Christ himself put an interpretation upon it 
with which neither Tolstoi’s precept nor example harmonizes. 
In the Sermon on the Mount, immediately after the words 
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“ Resist not evil,” Christ says: “ Whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” But nothing 
can be clearer than that Christ meant here to inculeate the duty 
of suppressing angry resentment when wronged or injured, 
and by no means meant that the injunction should always be 
obeyed literally, since when unjustly smitten on the cheek in 
the high-priest’s hall he promptly and emphatically gave a prae- 
tical illustration of his own teaching by remonstrating with his 
assailant. (John xviii, 23.) 

Cannot this great man see that non-resistance to evil, at all 
times, on the part of men or nations, would soon bring in the 
complete reign of selfishness, woltishness, robbery, oppression, 
and lust, wherein all the rights of virtue and intelligence and 
weakness would be ruthlessly trampled down by men whose 
unrestrained passions had transformed them into demons ? 

The more we study and analyze Tolstoi’s religion the stronger 
is our conviction that it is eminently of this world, and based 
largely upon terrestrial considerations. / Even Christ is to_him 
more of a philosopher than a Saviour. Tolstoi’s strong character 
and lovable personality pervade all that he writes, and give a 
charm to his theories which makes them very plausible and at- 
tractive on paper, but directly one has subjected them to dispas- 
sionate investigation and applied the test of real life he is deeply 
impressed with a sense of their utter impracticability so far as 
society in general is concerned. Notwithstanding this, we look 
for notable results from his efforts in Russia, where he is more 
generally talked of and widely read than any other author of 
modern times. He is loved and hated, loudly praised and 
soundly abused (as all men are who are worth any thing to the 
world), but all candid men can see that he is the unfeigned friend 
of humanity; and few things are more likely to happen than 
that his opinions will, indirectly at least, work out some impor- 
tant changes in Russian society and politics. The world knows 
that there is need enough of this, and will not be very partic- 
ular as to the agency by which it shall be accomplished. 



























Philosophical Idealism. 


Arr. V.—PHILOSOPHICAL IDEALISM. 


Ir is very common in histories of philosophy to find traditional 
inisinterpretations abiding from one generation of critics to 
another, because the critics tend to study criticisms rather than 
the original works themselves. It is about equally common to 
find philosophical doctrines studied, not in their origin and 
meaning in thought itself, but in verbal and hearsay interpre- 
tations, which have nothing but words in common with the doe- 
trine they claim to express. This has been pre-eminently the 
case with idealism. There is a mass of amorphous criticism of 
this doctrine scattered about in text-books on psychology and 
in theological treatises which is so irrelevant to what most 
idealists profess as to be little more than a beating of men of 
straw or a belaboring of lay figures. Let our first question 
then be, What is idealism ? 

In casting about for an answer to this question we remember 
that idealisin exists in many forms. There is an idealism 
springing from the sensational philosophy. This allows things 
to be only groups of sensations, real or possible. There is the 
Serkeleian idealism, which views things as a system of pre- 
sented ideas without any material substance. There is an ideal- 
ism which reduces things to phenomena, and makes them only 
a projection of our mental states under the forms of reality. 
There are idealisms which depend upon our theory of knowl- 
edge, and there are others based upon a study of the objects of 
knowledge. One idealism emphasizes the fact that the onto- 
logical existence of things cannot be proved; another insists 
that an analysis of things as known demonstrates that they 
have neither existence nor meaning except with reference to 
intelligence. This is the highest form of idealism. It does 
not question the universality of the object or its independence 
of our thought, but it holds that the existence of the object 
being defined and constituted by rational relations is unintelli 
gible, and impossible, except with reference to a cosmic intelli- 
gence by which those relations are constituted, and in and for 
which alone they exist. This fact—that idealism has many 
forms—explains the indifference with which reputed idealists 
often regard the most Titanic belaborings of idealism by some 
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realistic Boanerges. If now we look for some common element 
in these forms we find it in the claim that things, and the whole 
world of things, exist only for, and in relation to, mind and con- 
sciousness. The realistic contention, on the other hand, is that 
things exist by themselves as lumpish material realities outside 
of, and apart from, mind, and in antithesis to mind and con- 
sciousness. This, at least, is to be the meaning of the terms in 
the following paper; and our aim is to give some idea of thie 
arguments used for the respective claims and of their specula- 
tive value. 

For spontaneous thought the question itself does not exist ; 
and if by any chance it should be raised, it would be dismissed 
at once as absurd. Things are so manifest in their real exist. 
ence that only an unbalanced mind could doubt it. From this 
stand-point of unreflective thought things are real, and are im- 
mediately known as such. There is nothing obscure in the 
process ; indeed, there is no process, but the mind stands over 
against the thing, and forthwith knowledge results as a matter 
of course. This naive confidence in perception is invaluable 
for practical life, but a little reflection serves to disturb it. To 
begin with, perception itself admits of being viewed in two 
ways. Itclaims to be an apprehension of something objectively 
existing, and it is also an event in our subjective experience. 
In the latter sense perception is an effect produced within the 
mind by the action of something other than itself. If now it 
were possible to connect perception, as effect, with the alleged 
object as its only possible cause, then our assurance of the object 
would be as immovable as our intuition that every event must 
have a cause. Many have thought this to be possible, and have 
sought to refute idealism by the law of causation and by the 
fact that we are coerced in our experience. This might do if 
the aim were to prove that there is something beyond the indi- 
vidual thinker, but it is quite irrelevant to the question as to 
the nature and existence of the apparent object. The law of 
causation only says that this psychological occurrence must have 
a cause, but it does not tell us where to seek it or what it must 
be. Leibnitz found the cause in the nature of the soul itself, 
and not in any external action upon the soul. If we are not 
satistied with this view, and determine to look for a cause 
other than the soul, we are quite at a loss to connect the effect 
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with the apparent object as its only possible cause. The object 
itself does not seem to cause any thing, and, so far as percep- 
tion is concerned, appears to be entirely in the passive voice. 
If we insist, nevertheless, on finding causation in the object, it 
turns out that the immediate cause is neither the object nor 
any thing like it. The immediate external antecedent of per- 
ception is said to be some form of nervous change in the 
brain, and this is totally unlike the object, on the one hand, 
and the mental effect on the other; and besides, it is itself only 
hypothetically and very obscurely known. No reflection upon 
the mental effect shows that it can have only one cause, and 
that a nervous change. Any thing else whatever seems as 
well titted to produce the effect. We have next to reason our 
way from the hypothetical nervous change to the apparent ob- 
ject as its only adequate cause, and by the time we have fairly 
mastered the conditions of the problem it is seen to be impos- 
sible to deduce any necessary connection between the mental 
effect and the perceived object. 

To have perceptions, all that is needed is the appropriate 
stimulus; and there is no way of necessarily connecting this 
stimulus with the independent existence of the object. Often 
the perception takes place when there is nothing really ob- 
jective, as in dreams, delirium, and insanity. Of course, per- 
ception takes place only under the form of subject and object ; 
but this psychological form in no way secures the independent 
reality of the object. However valid, then, perception may 
be, and however convinced we may be of its validity, there 
is no logical or metaphysical way of deducing the object as 
an independent existence from the psychological experience. 
Accordingly, realistic speculators of the better sort have given 
up attempts to demonstrate the object, and have sought to con- 
nect the perception, as mental state, with the object as exter- 
nally existing by “a law of our nature,” of which no further 
account can be given, or which may be founded on the divine 
veracity. But the matter is somewhat complicated by the 
fact that there is very general agreement among theorists, 
physical and psychological alike, that a good part of the ap- 
parent object is purely phenomenal, and has only a subjective 
existence. The subjectivity of sense-qualities has become an 
abiding part of both physical and psychological theory; and 
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this fact itself is something of a stumbling-block to the “ un- 
sophisticated consciousness.” We distinctly perceive and are 
immediately conscious of many qualities as inhering in the ob- 
ject, which, nevertheless, exist only in and for our sensibility. 
Here, if anywhere, we seem to have an undeniable working of 
the law of our nature, an immediate utterance of the unsophis- 
ticated consciousness; and yet we are led to modify it. This 
has gone to such an extent that the world of sights and sounds, 
of heat and cold, of all pleasant and painful sensations—the 
world of the unsophisticated consciousness, in short—is affirmed 
to have only a subjective existence, while the truly real is 
placed beyond the reach of sense altogether. Such realism as 
remains is very properly ealled “transfigured realism ;” and 
the transtiguration is so foreign to spontaneous thought that 
Berkeley was not entirely out in his claim that he alone agreed 
with common sense. The transfigured view he stiginatized as 
the parent of all manner of skepticism and unbelief. But if 
to escape the transfigured realism we fall back on the divine 
veracity, we are met by the fact that, while a law of our nature 
leads to spontaneous realism, a still deeper law of our nature 
leads to the transfiguration when reflective criticism begins. 
When the mind comes to work over its experiences, so as to 
harmonize them with itself and with one another, it finds it 
impossible to do so without distinguishing between things as 
they appear and things as they are. This result does not de- 
pend upon a distrust of our faculties, but upon a trust in thei ; 
and it is only in this way that all the demands of our cognitive 
nature can be met. And if we are to appeal to the divine 
veracity, it must be in a larger way than is common in this dis- 
cussion. That veracity can hardly be held responsible for any 
thing beyond the truth and harmony of our nature as a whole. 
Certainly it would be a sorry sort of veracity which should leave 
perception and reflective thought in hopeless contradiction, 
which would be the case if we are to suppose the impressions 
of spontaneous thought to be final. We shall have, then, to 
admit that our first thought of things may not be the truest, or 
may not be the final utterance of the mind; and to reach this 
we shall have to undertake a critical analysis both of the know- 


ing process and of the known object. When this is done, and 
we have found what our faculties really give us, then we may 
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appeal to some fundamental veracity as the warrant of our trust 
in the result; but nothing can be more barren and superficial 
than such an appeal against speculative conclusions because they 
depart from the unreasoned assumptions of sense-experience. 

The more we study perception as an effect the plainer it be- 
comes that the ontological and independent existence of the 
apparent object is no necessary factor of it. All that is needed 
is an orderly excitation of sensations; and if our present set of 
sensations were produced, no matter how, by some law of the 
soul, as Leibnitz supposed, or by the direct action of God, as 
Berkeley held, the assumed world of things might fall away 
without our ever missing it, or without in any way modifying 
the apparent world. We must, then, allow that idealism, in the 
sense of the phenomenal or subjective existence of the world 
of things, is possible, and admits of no decisive refutation. 
The admission is all the more easily made from the fact that 
so much of what common sense regards as undoubtedly object- 
ive is confessedly subjective. 

Our study of the process of perception has led to the convie- 
tion that idealism admits of no direct disproof, and realism ad- 
mits of no demonstration; but we need to be on our guard 
against hastily concluding to the truth of idealism. Because 
the object of perception is primarily the contents of our con- 
ceptions projected as real, some idealists have concluded that 
it is always and only such. Of course, the object itself can never 
pass bodily into the mind, nor can the mind get outside of itself 
so as to grasp the object otherwise than through the concep- 
tions formed of it. Perception takes place only as the mind 
projects the contents of its conceptions under the form of 
reality. In this sense all our objects are primarily a projection 
of our own conceptions ; but to conclude from this that they are 
nothing more is hasty, and leads to absurdity. It is hasty, bo- 
cause the fact alleged would be true, however real the world of 
things might be. If things were as real as the veriest rustic 
thinks them, it would still be true that they become known to 
us only through the conceptions they awaken in us, and that 
for our knowledge the things would only be our conceptions 
projected as real. But it would still be possible that our con- 
ceptions truly reproduce a reality existing apart from them. 
To deny this possibility would lead at once to the absurdity of 
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solipsism. For our knowledge of other persons is reached onl 
} g ] 7 


as we form the conception of personal existence out of the ma- 


terials of our own consciousness, and project it as real. Here 
the conception is our own product as much as in cases of sense- 
perception, and yet we cannot without absurdity deny that it 
reproduces for us a reality existing apart from itself. Again, 
in our perception of another's thought, we perceive the thought 
only by thinking it ourselves, and the only thing we can _possi- 
bly have in our consciousness is our own thought; and yet, if 
all personal intercourse and understanding be not delusive, this 
subjective thought of ours reproduces for us a thought existing 
beyond the range of our personal consciousness. It is indeed 
true that we cannot prove that these other persons and thoughts 
exist apart from our consciousness; and it is also true that a 
being able to control our sensations could produce for us an ap- 
parent world of persons as well as of things without their sub- 
stantial existence; but on the other hand, it is equally true that 
it is strictly impossible for any one to hold to solipsisin. No one 
could ever persuade himself that all past history has occurred 
only in his own consciousness ; that his neighbors exist only as his 
mental states; that a blizzard is only a tumult among his states 
of consciousness ; that a city with its busy life is only a complex 
inental state of his own which vanishes when he goes to sleep. 
It may be forever impossible for us to tell how our thoughts, 
which arise and exist only in our own consciousness, should yet 
grasp realities independent of our consciousness; but none the 
less are we compelled to admit the fact. And if we have to 
admit it in one case, there is no reason in principle why it 
should be denied in any case where the facts seem to call for it. 

Without doubt, many of the sensational arguments for ideal- 
ism are short-sighted. The general claim that the individual 
mind ean know nothing but its own states, which is often made 
by idealists, rests upon various grounds. There is first the fact, 
already dwelt upon, that knowing can only take place through 
subjective conceptions which are products of the mind’s own 
activity ; but this fact does not exclude the possibility that those 
conceptions reproduce an existence independent of the concep- 
tions themselves. There is the further fact, that we are quite 
unable to tell how our minds are able to grasp realities external 
to ourselves; but this negative impotence decides nothing as to 
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the positive fact. If the fact were given as real, we should 
have only another instance of the common experience of having 
to admit as facts things whose full rationale we are unable to 
give. Admitting the fact as real, however, reflection might 
reveal certain general metaphysical relations between the mind 
and its objects as necessary implications of the fact; but those 
relations would be deduced from the fact and not the fact from 
the relations. The claim that the mind can know only its own 
states is further supported by the philosophy of sensationalism. 
In this doctrine, the mind is a passive, impotency, or rather a 
mere cluster of experiences. But experience in the last analysis 
reduces to impressions vivid or faint, and beyond these there is 
nothing. Of course, a mind which is only a suin of impressions 
can never transcend the impressions. The impressions being 
all, it is hard enough to see how they can know themselves, and 
there being nothing else for them to know, it is needless to in- 
quire how they know it. A nihilistic idealism is the immediate 
result. This argument has the same value as the sensational 
philosophy in general, and hence is worthless. And the general 
claim which we are considering, by whatever arguments sup- 
ported, leads necessarily to solipsism and must be abandoned. 
The conclusion is, (1) that both traditional realism and _ tradi- 
tional idealism have been hasty and superficial ; and (2) that no 
tenable idealism can be founded on a theory of the knowing 
process alone. Such idealism must either lapse into solipsism 
or it must be arbitrary and inconsistent. In the latter case it 
would admit that thought sometimes grasps external reality, and 
it would have no reason for limiting the range of knowledge as 
demanded by the theory. If any idealism is to be held, there- 
fore, it must be based upon an analysis of the object known 
rather than of the knowing process. A study of the object and 
of the system of objeets must show that they are meaningless, 
and hence impossible, apart from mind and consciousness, in and 
for which they exist. As a world of ideas demands the con- 
ception of a mind as the condition of its being, and as a world 
of sensations would be absurd when conceived as existing apart 
from consciousness, so it must be shown that the world of 
things is so completely a world of ideas as to have no meaning 
except in relation to mind and consciousness. This is the only 
idealism worthy of consideration. The vast difference between 
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it and the cheap idealisms of negation and sensationalism is 
self-evident. It does not dispute our mental competence, or the 
testimony of our faculties, but aims rather to find what our 
faculties really give when they become critical and reflective. 
It takes the apparent as a datum from which to find the real ; 
it accepts the system of experience as a subject of critical anal- 


ysis with the aim of finding how much of it is subjective and 
how much of it is objective; and it points out that this inquiry 
is no private freak of the speculator, for by common consent a 
good part of the apparently objective has only a subjective 
existence. The critic only extends the realm of the subjective 
still further, but by arguments identical in principle. The dif- 
ference between this idealism and the traditional conception of 
idealism is also manifest. The common thought of idealism is, 
that it denies the system of experience altogether as something 
common to all, and reduces the external world to an atomistic 
and discontinuous set of impressions in scattered minds, which 
may possibly be similar, but which have no common object 
beyond this similarity of distinct impressions. Crude realisin 
always represents reality by the conception of space full and 
unreality by space empty ; and so its typical conception of ideal- 
ism is that it affirms a real space but empty. Yonder where 
that tree or house is, there is nothing. This is supposed to be 
the idealist’s faith; and hence the ironical exhortations to 
knock his head against a post, or enter a closed door. But the 
idealist who understands himself is so far from believing in a 
real space filled with phantoms that he reckons the space itself 
as a part of the phenomenon, and as without any ontological 
existence. 

Sut it is not our purpose to deduce the idealisin in question, 
but rather to expound it and give some general idea of its lead- 
ing arguinents. The point of view may best be learned by 
considering the following questions : 

1. Is there any thing in existence but myself? The answer 
is, Yes. To escape the absurdity of solipsism I must admit at 
least the existence of other persons. 

2. Does the world of apparent objects exist for me only? No, 
it exists for others also, so that we live in a common world. 

3. Does this common world consist in any thing more than 
a similarity of impressions in finite minds, so that the world 
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apart from these is nothing? This view cannot be disproved, 
but it accords so ill with the impression of our total experience 
that it is practically impossible. 

4. Is, then, the world of things a continuous existence of 
some kind independent of finite thought and consciousness ¢ 
This claim cannot be demonstrated, but it is the only view 
which does not involve insuperable difficulties. 

5. What is the nature and where is the place of this cosmic 
existence? That is the question at issue between realism and 
the idealism under discussion. Realism views things as exist- 
ing in a real space as true ontological realities. Idealism views 
both them and the space in which they are supposed to be as 
existing only in and for a cosmic intelligence, and apart from 
which they are absurd and contradictory. 

If it were not for the last point idealism and realism would 
seem to agree. And doubtless many a realist would find in the 
answers to the first four questions a full confession of the real- 
istic faith. A world which we did not make, and which is in- 
dependent of all finite thought and consciousness, what is this 
but realism pure and simple? We reply, that this is probably 
all there is in realism; but to make the distinction clear be- 
tween this and unreasoned realism we point out that there is a 
difference between being independent of our thought and being 
independent of all thought, between existing apart from our 
consciousness and existing apart from all consciousness in a 
lumpish materiality, which is the antithesis and negation of 
consciousness. In treating of truth we must distinguish its 
validity as particular and universal, subjective and objective, or 
rather, mental and extra-mental, which is the meaning here 
given to the preceding terms. A so-called truth is particular 
when it represents only a conviction of the individual, and has 
no universal significance. Truth is universal when it exists for 
all, or when it is founded in the nature of intellect itself. 
Truth has mental validity when the objects to which it applies, 
or the relations with which it deals, have only a mental exist- 
ence. Such truth exists only for mind and in mind. By truth 
of extra-mental validity we could only mean truth which is 
valid for things in themselves, conceived as existing independ- 
ently of mind and consciousness. In popular thought the sub- 
jective is confounded with the particular, and the universal is 
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confounded with the extra-mental. But the particular is only 
another name for opinion and delusion, and hence to ascribe 
only subjective existence to things is viewed as reducing them 
to fictions. On the other hand, we are persuaded that our ob- 


jects are not our own products or private property, and we know 


of no way of expressing the fact except by saying that they 
exist extra-mentally. But plainly the subjective and illusory 
are not to be identified. There are universals for intellect 
which, while having no significance in abstraction from mind, 
do nevertheless express propositions which are valid for all in- 
telligence. Neither are the universal and extra-mental to be 
identified ; for, apart from the fact that there are universals in 
reason itself, it is extremely doubtful whether this notion of 
extra-mental truth represents any clear conception. To be sure, 
the imagination, by means of space forms, represents the idea 
with perfect clearness and self-evidence ; but when we come to 
detine the idea there is always an implicit reference to an im- 
plied mind. The illusory object is such because it is not there 
for all, and the real object is no illusion because it is there for 
all. If we suggest that illusion itself might be universal, we 
only grasp the conception by thinking of some universal mind 
for which the illusion does not exist, or by thinking of a fault 
in finite experience, whereby the continuity of the illusion is 
broken. In either case its universality is denied. But if the 
universality be maintained, it is hard to see in what the truly 
real would be superior to the illusion, or in what its special 
reality would consist. It is extremely déflicult, we repeat, to 
define the object as either real or unreal without reference to 
the subject ; and hence the notion of strictly extra mental objects 
which exist by themselves and without any reference to a con- 
scious subject, while so clear to the imagination, is remarkably 
difficult to the understanding. But, however this may be, it is 
plain that one may believe in the subjective existence of the 
world of things without thereby making it a particular delusion 
of his own, and may also believe in the universality of the 
world, or in its existence for all, without admitting its extra- 
mental existence. Such an idealism would differ from realism 
only on the one point of this extra-mental existence. Both 
alike would have an orderly and universal system of objects, 
and both would be equally far from viewing this system as an 
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individual delusion. The difference concerns the essential nat- 
ure of this system, and the place and mode of its existence. The 
question is a purely speculative one, and lies entirely beyond 
the jurisdiction of the senses. The attempt to solve it by the 
customary appeals to common sense, the unsophisticated con- 
sciousness, the divine veracity, ete., indicates complete inability 
to understand the problem, to say nothing of solving it. 

The only way of vindicating an extra-mental existence for 
perceived objects is to bring them under the category of causa- 
tion, and to claim that when they are not perceived they still 
exist in manifold interaction with one another. This would, 
indeed, remove the difficulty in defining what we mean by 
such existence ; but it would also make it necessary to find the 
true realities, not in objects, as the senses give them or as spon- 
taneous thought finds them, but in a series of invisible and 
supersensible things; that is, our realism must be “ transfig- 
ured.” This conclusion has generally been accepted by realistic 
speculators ; and a “ transtigured realism” has been offered in- 
stead of the crude realism of common sense. The sense-world 
has been unhesitatingly handed over to phenomenal, that is, 
subjective, existence. Light, sound, heat, ete., which seem so 
manifestly extra-mental, are declared to have existence only 
in our sensibility. Of course, the realist hastens to remark that 
these qualities have objective realities corresponding to them, 
nainely, vibrations of some sort ; and with this fact he fancies 
he removes the paradox of his view for the unsophisticated 
consciousness. Indeed, at times he even grows impatient at 
references to the subjectivity of sense-qualities, as little more 
than a fetch on the part of idealists. Heat, sound, light, are 
objective ; of course, not as common sense supposes, but vibra- 
tions are objective; and though they are never objects them- 
selves, still they are the reality of the object. The ease with 
which this assurance is accepted as a solution of the difficulty 
is due to the fact that any thing which looks like reasoning 
will do for a foregone conclusion, The unsophisticated con- 
sciousness knows nothing of vibrations in sense experiences. 
It knows the qualities directly as properties of the objects. 
For it, the thing is no compound of qualities, partly pro- 
jected from the thinker and partly existing in the thing; but 
the whole thing is objective and external. Transtigured real- 
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ism has an altogether different set of objects from common- 
sense realism. The things of the latter are the phenomena of 
the former; and the realities of the former are undreamed 
of by the latter. Each believes in the reality of things, but 
the things of one are not those of the other. The things 
of common sense are the objects of perception, bodies in 


space with various apparent properties. The things of trans- 


figured realism are sundry deductions of theory which the 
senses do not give. The former realism believes in what the 
senses give, and falls back on the unsophisticated consciousness. 
The latter realism sets aside what the senses give, and allows 
as real only what the senses do not and cannot give; and yet it 
too upon occasion falls back on the unsophisticated conscious- 
ness. All that the two realisms have in common is the conviec- 
tion that the apparent system is not arbitrary and groundless, 
or a private fiction of the individual; and this conviction they 
share with idealism. 

It is doubtful if the current doctrine, that we know only 
phenomena, however true it may be for the objects of sense- 
perception, has been fully apprehended in all its consequences 
by the rank and file of its holders. If we take it in earnest, it 
follows that the whole apparent world has only a subjective 
existence, and that its very nature is to be perceived. If we 
make this subjectivity individual, the apparent world is only a 
series of similar presentations in different minds. If we reject 
this view, we must provide some cosmic consciousness as the 
source and seat of cosmic phenomena; for phenomena apart 
from a consciousness, for and in which they exist, are nonsense. 
We are no better off if we say that the apparent world is the 
form under which the cosmic realities appear; for appearance 
also presupposes a mind to which things appear. Besides, it 
is hard to see in what sense phenomena are the appearances of 
the alleged realities. These realities may be the cause of the 
appearance, but they can hardly be said to appear in the effect. 
The sensation of light may be caused by a vibrating ether; but 
the ether cannot be said to appear in the sensation, or to be in 
any sense an object of perception. A mind which should see 
the ether as it is would see no light; and one which saw light - 
would see noether. Thus the actual object of experience becomes 
inevitably subjective, while the reality is put beyond any range 
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of the senses. Nor do we much mend the matter by deciding 
that the object is partly mental and partly extra-mental, as in 
the distinction of primary and secondary qualities; for the line 
between the subjective and the objective is hard to draw, and 
the distinction itself seems like a rebuff to the unsophisticated 
consciousness. Supposing it made, however, it is not clear 
how the subjective qualities are to be regarded. If they are to 
be excluded from reality, reality itself begins to seem poverty- 
stricken, so much so as to be only a bare skeleton of existence 
without life or meaning. A knowledge of the real would 
reveal very little worth knowing, and all the value and signif- 
icance of existence would lie in the unreal subjective world. 
This difficulty can never be escaped so long as we allow the 
antithesis of mental and non-mental, instead of the antithesis of 
particular and universal, both alike being subjective. These 
subjective qualities, too, which are supposed to be nothing 
apart from consciousness, do nevertheless appear as an impor- 
tant system of objects for consciousness, and have the utmost 
practical value. By this time the realism of spontaneous 
thought has vanished almost entirely. Transfigured realism 
has reduced all apparent realities and properties to manifesta- 
tions of hidden realities; and these it regards only under the 
causal categories of force, energy, ete. Whether the hidden 
reality be one or many is not decided. Many will have it that 
it is only one, and that so-called things are but relatively con- 
stant phases of an all-embracing power. When we follow this 
doctrine into its consequences we find that it has nothing in 
common with crude realism beyond the general belief in an 
extra-mental existence, and possibly the additional assumption 
that this existence is in objective and independent space. 

And now there seems to be no escape from an excursion into 
rather abstruse metaphysics. The theory of knowledge cannot 
be settled by simply studying the psychological process of per- 
ception, and by appealing to the intuitions of the unsophis- 
ticated consciousness. We must leave the stand-point of the 
finite and particular individual and form some conception of 
the general relation of thought and being in the fundamental 
reality. When we are speaking of the relation of our thought 
to things, we can say that the order of things is not the order of 
thought, that the two are mutually external, but that they are 
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parallel and harmonious, thus securing the possibility of knowl- 
edge. The parallelism and harmony can only be explained by 
supposing a common source for our thought and for things 
whereby each is determined for the other. But such a view is 
impossible when we come to the fundamental reality. Here 
three suppositions are possible concerning the relation of 
thinking existence and impersonal existence. We may suppose 
(1) the former produces the latter, (2) the latter produces the for- 
mer, and (3) the two are mutually independent and indifferent. 
The second supposition is hopelessly untenable, and the third 
is no less so. In the case of mutual independence no reason 
can be given why either should be affected in any way by the 
other. Nothing that takes place in impersonal existence would 
be any reason for any response in thinking existence unless 
there were an interaction between them; and metaphysies 
shows that the members of a necessary interaction can never be 
independent. In every such interaction we must make some 
one member independent, and reduce all the others to depend- 
ence in some way upon it, or we must make all alike dependent 
upon some deeper existence which embraces them all. It is, 
then, impossible to view thinking existence as deduced from 
impersonal existence, and equally impossible to view them as 
actually co-ordinate and parallel, while ontologically mutually 
independent. The parallelism would be groundless and the 
interaction would be impossible. We are shut up, then, to the 
view that impersonal existence, or things, depend upon thought 
—that is, upon thinking existence. 

In this view, then, we have three kinds of reality: (1) inde- 
pendent thinking existence, (2) dependent things, and (3) space 
as something quite distinct from the others, and as sui generis 
in its existence. 

That this view of space seems self-evident is unquestionable ; 
indeed, it stands high among the traditional intuitions ; but that 
it can be harmonized with reason is not so plain. And, first, we 
need to know what is the relation of space as existing to that 
fundamental reality which is the source of things. If the two 
be independent we collide with the demand of reason for 
unity in the fundamental reality. We should be equally at a 
loss to express the ontological relation of these two independent 


existences. The space which is declared to be real would at 
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the sane time e so like the negation vf existence that the 
only possible relation between the two would be that space 
contains the reality, or the reality is in space. But here, again, 
we should be unable to tell what difference such a relation 
would make to either, and hence to tell what we mean by it. 
If the space does nothing to the being and the being does noth- 
ing to space, the two seem to be out of all relation. Moreover, 
if we allow the fundamental reality to be in space we collide 
also with its unity; for whatever is in space must be subject to 
the laws of space, must be extended therefore, and hence has 
parts, and is no proper unit. The affirmation, then, of the mu- 
tual independence of space and being makes it absurd to predi- 
cate any relation between them. On the other hand, it is im- 
possible to view space as the source of being, or being as the 
creator of space, viewed as something real. It is ontologically 
so near a negation that many have identified it outright with 
non-existence ; at the same time, they have not serupled to fur- 
nish it with divers geometrical properties, and to insist upon its 
reality as if the non-existent did nevertheless exist. All that 
such persons really mean is to affirm that space is not an illu- 
sion, and they know of no way of expressing themselves except 
by contradiction and nonsense. 

It seeins, then, that the existence of an ontological space 
cannot be maintained, whether we view it as containing and 
conditioning the fundamental reality, or as produced or created 
by it. In the former case, the necessary unity of the first prin- 
ciple would be violated, and creative reality is made subject to 
an hypostasized negation. We should have a something which 
is nothing and a nothing which is yet something, and this 
something-nothing would be law-giving for the causal reality 
itself. In the other case, we should first find it impossible to 
get any positive notion of our own meaning, and then we should 
have an infinite regress on our hands, as each created space 
would either need another to hold it, or would be preceded by 
another quite as good as itself. 

Now, rational idealism never dreams of questioning the exist- 
ence of space as the form of external experience. It never tries, 
therefore, to conceive external objects apart from space rela- 
tions. Those objects are so largely constituted by space-relations 
that they would be nothing intelligible when abstracted from 
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them. Neither need idealism deny that this form of space is 
universal for all intelligence, so that the same objects have the 
same space-values and space-relations for all. This question lies 
in another field, and must be debated there. The essential denial 
of idealism touches the existence of an ontological space, separate 
from and yet containing all active reality. And the essential 
affirmation is, that space is only the form of experience or the 
form of phenomena, and hence is absurd and impossible when 
abstracted from consciousness as its fundamental condition. The 
world, then, as universal, may have a universal space-form, or 
one which is valid for all. It is, then, no individual delusion ; 
at the same time, it has no extra-mental existence, and in this 


sense is subjective. These considerations remove much of the 


paradox from the idealistic view. 

The subjectivity of space carries with it, of course, complete 
idealism as to all that appears in space or that is spatially de- 
termined. Hence, not only the world of sense-qualities, the 
world of sounds and colors and odurs and temperature, but 
also the world of form and extension, the world of apparent 
things, in short, are to be viewed as having only subjective 
existence; that is, as existing only for and in consciousness. 
By this time, not a shred of every-day realism remains. The 
entire world of objects has become phenomenal. Their laws 
and inter-relations remain as important subjects of study, and 
they may express a universal order; but neither the phenomena 
nor their laws have any significance except with reference to 
intelligence. And if it be absurd to suppose that these phe- 
nomena exist only for our intelligence, and equally absurd to 
suppose that they exist apart from all intelligence, it only 
remains to infer that an all-embracing intelligence is the con- 
dition of cosmic being, not only its original cause but its con- 
stitutive condition, apart from which it would not even have 
meaning, to say nothing of existence. 

Locke’s conclusion was, that relations are the work of intelli- 
gence, and hence represent nothing extra-mental. In this con- 
clusion he was certainly correct so far as the formal relations 
are concerned. Snch are the relations of space, of formal logic, 
of classification, ete. No one can tell what is meant by these 
relations except as the objects are related in consciousness, 
sut Locke was led by the prejudice of extra-mental existence 
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to overlook the fact that such formal relations may still have 
a universal element in thei, so that, while meaningless apart 
from intelligence, they are still true for all intelligence. He 
was also led to look for the real in something quite unrelated, 
and hence able to exist on its own account. But as our objects 
as known are known only as related, and can be known only 
as such, this view leads at once to the conclusion that the real 
is unknowable. Reality and intelligence are opposed beyond 
any possibility of reconciliation. The reality as unrelated can- 
not be known or even affirmed; and if affirmed it can in no 
way be used as a basis of our cognitive system. To such con- 
tradiction we are sure to come when we exclude intelligence as 
a constitutive factor of the cosmos, and seek to found it upon 
an extra-mental reality. But possibly Locke was right only for 
the formal relations of things. Their metaphysical relations of 
vausation and interaction may be supposed to exist among non- 
spatial and extra-mental realities. Here would be the last stand 
even of the most transfigured realism. 

The study of this question would take us far into the meta- 
physics of being and interaction ; and it would at length appear 
that between the phenomena and the fundamental spiritual 
reality there is no place for any dependent impersonal existence. 
We shoula find all such being vanishing into law and process 
without any proper substantiality beyond continuity, uniformity, 
and universality. But into this field we forbear to enter. Nor 
is it necessary for our purpose. After we have reduced the 
world of apparent things with all its space-relations to phe- 
nomena, the chief speculative question remaining, even for 
realistic thought, concerns the cause of phenomena. This cause 
cannot be thought of as spatial or mechanical, but must be of 
an essentially spiritual or rational nature, in order to prevent 
our theory of knowledge from falling into contradiction with 
itself. For just so surely as the world of things in space is 
phenomenal, just so surely can it have its existence only in 
intelligence ; and just so surely as it does not depend upon our 
intelligence, just so surely must we affirm a cosmic intelligence 
as its abiding seat and condition. 

The world exists only in and for a supreme mind; but how? 
We may conceive it to be merely a conception in that mind, 
just as any conception may exist in the imagination. There is 
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then no cosmic activity, no world process, but only a passive 
conception in the divine mind. This view, which is often pre- 
sented as the teaching of idealism, is hopelessly poverty-stricken, 
and is little less than speculative collapse. Berkeley seems not 
to have had a very clear conception of the relation of his ideal 
world to the divine mind, and much that he said leads to this 
view ; but idealism is by no means shut upto it. For the fun- 


damental reality is not merely mind or understanding, it is also 
will or agent. We may say, then, that the world is not merely 
an idea; it is also an act. It exists not only as a conception in 
the divine understanding, but also as a form of activity in the 
divine will. It is this fact which constitutes its real existence in 
distinction froma purely conceptional one. In traditional thought 


this reality is secured by the world’s being outside of God, exter- 
nal to God, ete. ; but these phrases lose al] intelligible meaning 
when space itself is seen to be only the form of the world. And 
even if space were real they could not be taken in earnest with 
out making God a being with space limits. Let us say, then, that 
the world is essentially a going forth of divine causality under 
the forms of space and time, and in accordance with a rational 
plan. The outcome of this activity is the phenomenal world, 
which is neither outside nor inside of God in a spatial sense, 
but which exists in unpicturable dependence upon the divine 
will; as our thoughts are neither outside nor inside of the 
mind in a spatial sense, but depend upon the mind as their 
eause and subject. This world, being independent of us, has 
all the continuity, uniformity, and objectivity which an extra- 
mental system could have; and, as distinct from individual 
delusion, is real and universal. Indeed, it is hard to say what 
this view should be called. In distinction from the idealism 
of sensationalism, it is realism. In distinction from the ideal- 
ism which reduces the world to a set of similar but discontinu- 
ous presentations, it is realism. It is realistic, also, in affirming 
an objective cosmic system, independent of finite thinking. 
It is idealistic, on the other hand, in maintaining that this 
system is essentially phenomenal, and exists only in and for 


intelligence. 
e 
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Art. VI.—MRS. BISHOP SIMPSON. 










“Clara, Clara, Vere de Vere, vy 
If time lie heavy on your bands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate? 
Nor any poor about your lands? 












“O! teach the orphan boy to read, 

Or teach the orphan girl to sew— 
Pray Heaven for a human heart, VF 
And let the foolish yeoman go.” oi 











Rvsxrn says Shakespeare has only heroines; that all the wrong 












is brought about by man, and the salvation, if there is any, by 1 
woman It is true that in the delineation of his characters he i! 
has brought his heroines into the greater prominence. Desde- DA || 
mona appeals to our sympathy, and arouses every instinct of 5 | 
justice and purity, while Juliet, Portia, and Lady Macbeth a] 
linger in our memory, standing out boldly upon the canvas with ie | 
their companions in the shade. ad 
The ancient Roman philosophers, however, were not so lib- : 
eral in the conception of the character of their women. Their a 
teachings were calculated to make dependence a virtue and “a 
weakness a charm, and thus to paralyze all effort for service ” 
outside of their immediate home circle. Thus we find Cicero a 
quoting with approbation the mournful words of Plato in which we 





he regrets the degeneracy of the tines, “when the slaves do 
not obey their masters, and the wives aspire to be the equals of al 
their husbands.” But their pure and lofty ideas of the mar- 
riage relation, together with the customs of the times and pub- 
lie opinion, conspired in a measure to overthrow these teachings. 










The Roman matron was expected to manage the home, and vu 
share with the father the rule of the household. The husband tail 
well knew the qualities necessary for the performance of these 3 
duties, and clearness of intellect combined with firmness of a, 
character were considered of inestimable worth. 

In families of wealth the daughters were liberally educated. 6 





They received instruction from the same teachers, used the same 
books, read the same Greek and Latin poets as their brothers. 
True, the old prejudice existed against learned women, as the 
knowledge gained might open the doors of the sacred precincts 
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of home to the activities of the outside world. Notwithstand- 
ing, their acquisitions are often spoken of with pleasure and 
pride. Plutarch, in speaking of Cornelia, wife of Pompey, says 
she was well read, understood geometry, could lead in a_philo- 
sophical conversation, could play the lyre, and with this knowl- 
edge “she was able to guard against pedantry, which was the 
fault of so many of this class.” Pliny teils us that his own wife 
read his books with great enthusiasm again and again, till she 
nearly knew them by heart; and his verses she set to music 


and sang them, accompanying her voice with a musical instru- 


ment. Clodia, after having read the best poets, and written 
verses herself, desiring to benefit others, invited young people 
to her own home to hear them read. So, all down the ages, in 
profane and sacred history we read the records of true woman- 
hood struggling amid the darkness of superstition, oppression, 
and sin to be a helpmeet in lifting humanity to a higher plane 
of purity and peace. 

Dean Stanley, in his Lectures on the Jewish Church, says of 
Deborah: 

She is the magnificent impersonation of the spirit of the Jewish 
people, and of Jewish life. On the coins of the Roman Empire 
Judea is represented as a woman seated under a palm-tree, cap- 
tive and weeping. It is the contrast of that figure which will 
best place before us the character and call of Deborah. It is the 
same Judean palm under whose shadow she sits, not with down- 
cast eyes and folded hands and crushed hopes, but with all the 
fire of faith and energy, eager for the battle, confident of the 
victory. 

But it remained for Christianity to usher in a brighter era for 
woman. The Gospel that proclaimed “ Peace on earth, good- 
will to men,” proclaimed also equal privilege and blessing, 
equal responsibility and obligation. ‘There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female: for ye are a one in Christ Jesus.” 

Ruskin himself writes : 

We are foolish, and without excuse foolish, in speaking of the 
“superiority ” of one sex to the other, as if they could be com- 
pared to similar things. Each has what the other has not; each 
completes the other, and is completed by the other; they are in 
nothing alike, and the happiness and perfection of both depend 
on each asking and receiving from the other what the other only 
can give. 
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As the Creator made them one in Eden, as together they 
sinned and were driven out of paradise, so together God in- 
tends they shall labor for the redemption of the world. 

Prominent among the philanthropic women of the present 
generation, and in the foremost ranks of the “elect ladies” of 
the Methodist Church, is the one whose name stands at the head 
of this sketch. Few have entered into a greater variety of 
plans and work for the alleviation of humin suffering, and few 
have been more signally rewarded in witnessing the growth and 
establishment of the work of their hands. 

Mrs. Bishop Simpson was born in Pittsburg, Pa. Her father 
was a leading citizen, a member of the Methodist Church; her 
mother was very charitable, unusually gifted in conversation 
and prayer, and their house was always a home for the itinerant 
minister. Born of such parents, educated amid such influences, 
it is no wonder that she united with the Church in the days of 
her youth. At an early age she married Rev. Matthew Simp- 
son, a young clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who was then a member of the Pittsburg Conference. With 
high and noble purposes, and hearts full of youthful enthusi- 
asm, they went forth expecting success, but little dreaming of 
the remarkable future that lay before them. 

Her husband received but two appointments in the pastorate 
after his marriage, but during this time she entered joyfully 
and heartily into his work, sharing with him in the trials and 
triumphs incident to the Methodist itinerant’s life in the earlier 
history of the Church. She was active in all the departments 
of woman’s work in the Church, visiting the members, caring 
for the poor and the afilicted, and in seasons of revival talking 
to penitents, leading them to the altar, and kneeling with them 
in prayer. 

During her life in Greencastle, where her husband was for 
nine years President of Asbury University, Mrs. Simpson was 
active among the students, entertaining them frequently at re- 
ceptions in her own home, and caring for the sick and lonely 
among them. Dr. Williams, since a noted physician of Cin- 
cinnati, said he owed his life to her unremitting care during a 
severe illness, she preparing his food and carrying it to him 
daily with her own hands. Being in a new country she had 
few of the comforts and conveniences of the later days, but she 
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was contented and happy, and seemed to find her highest joy 
in endeavoring to put sunshine into the lives of others. 

Just after they had built themselves a home—a brick house, 
which is still called * Simpson Hall,” and is now the property 
of De Pauw University—her husband was called to Cincinnati 
to take charge of the Western Christian Advocate, and was 
there during the prevalence of the cholera. When the epi- 
demic broke out Mrs. Simpson refused to leave her husband, 
and also remained in the city with her little children. The 
disease prevailed to an alarming extent; fires were kept burn- 
ing in the streets, and multitudes fled before the terrible 
scourge. At last Matthew Simpson took the cholera. For- 
getting her own ease and comfort, forgetting that she also was 
exposed to danger, Mrs. Simpson nursed him night and day 
with heroic devotion and unceasing care, nor did her hope 
grow faint or courage falter for a moment. 

After his election to the bishopric they returned to her native 
city, and the bishop went abroad on an extended tour to Pales- 
tine. While there he contracted a fever which prostrated him 
for more than a year after his return. Mrs. Simpson gave her 
entire time and attention to the restoration of his health, secur- 
ing not only the best medical assistance in Pittsburg, but trav- 
eling with him to various cities to consult doctors of high repu- 
tation, that nothing should be left undone that could possibly 
aid in his recovery. 

When sufficiently restored the bishop accepted the position 
of President of the Garrett Biblical Institute, and again left 
Pittsburg with his family to reside in Evanston, in accord with 
the wishes of the North-west that he would make his home 
among them. Here Mrs. Simpson’s pleasant parlors were 
always open not only to the students of the Institute and the 
North-western University, but also to the young ladies of the 
Seminary. To them she was not only the president's wife, but 
to each and all a personal friend. If any were ill she sent 
them delicacies, if they were lonely she brought them into her 
own home and cheered and comforted them. 

As the bee culls sweetness from every opening flower, Mrs. 
Simpson has the happy art of gathering pleasure and profit 


from nearly every passing event. Not only does she gain in- 
spiration herself, but with her clear and active brain and warm 
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heart she seizes upon every occasion to inspire others also. As 
an illustration, the day after our civil war was inaugurated 
she made a large flag of muslin, as bunting could not be ob- 
tained, sewing the red over the white, and sent it to the students, 
when it was at once unfurled to the breeze. The students 
eame to the Bishop’s home in large numbers, with a band of 
music, to serenade and make speeches, supposing the flag to 
have been presented by him. But he at once said it was Mrs. 
Simpson to whom the credit belonged, as the thought was en- 
tirely her own, and he knew nothing of it until it had been 
presented. ' 

At a large fair held in Chicago, when General U. 8. Grant 
made his first appearance in that city, the ladies drew them- 
selves in line, and as he walked down the long aisle showered 
him with bouquets of flowers; but Mrs. Simpson, always ready 
to do a graceful little act, stepped out and pinned a few roses 
in the buttonhole of his coat. Arid the excitement and en- 
thusiasm hers were the only trophies he carried away with him 
from the hall. 

Iler life in Evanston was quiet, given principally to the care 
of her home and little children. As a wife and mother Mrs. 
Simpson is a worthy example. Believing that not only all the 
instincts of the mother-nature, all the affection of the soul, 
but also the imperative voice of duty ever calls the mother to 
the companionship and care of the young immortals committed 
to her charge, her domestic duties have always claimed her 
first attention. The mother who habitually leaves her young 
children to the care of professional nurses while she goes forth 
to engage in more publie affairs has a most mistaken and 
morbid conception of maternal obligation. No earthly influ- 
ence contributes so much to mold our moral characters as the 
loving, gentle words from a mother’s lips. As the solid rock 
bears forever the impress of the delicate fern leaf, made long 
ages ago, before it became hardened by time and the elements, 
so impressions made upon childhood’s plastic mind will remain 
forever. Lord Macaulay says: 

Often do I sigh in the struggles with the hard, uncaring world 
for the sweet, deep security I felt when of an evening nestling in 
her bosom I listened to her voice and read the unfathomable love 
of her eyes. Nevercan I forget her kiss of peace at night. Years 
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have passed away since we laid her beside my father in the old 
churchyard, yet still her voice whispers from the grave and her 
eye watches over me as I visit spots long since hallowed to the 
memory of my mother, 


Lord Lonsdale also says : 


If the whole world were put in one scale and my mother into 
the other, the world would kick the beam. 


When Agassiz’s fiftieth birthday was celebrated by the Sat 
urday Club with a special dinner, Longfellow, Holmes, and 
Lowell read poems. Longfellow’s poem represented Nature 
as taking the boy by the hand and leading him forth to dis- 
cover her secrets, and spoke of the natural mother as mourn- 
ing over the fact that the great mother had drawn him from 
her fireside, where she wished to keep him. 

“ And the mother at home says, ‘ Hark! 
For his voice I listen and yearn, 

It is growing late and dark, 
And my boy does not return.’ 


” 


Longfellow read the poem in a quiet, subdued manner. 
Agassiz’s head was bent modestly down. He smiled as the 
scenes of his childhood were recalled to mind, but at this 
allusion to his mother his face flushed with emotion, tears 
gathered in his eyes and silently rolled his cheeks. With an 
effort he recovered himself, “and with eyes still glistening, 
bowed and smiled his acknowledgments to the poet.” How 
many of the noblest and greatest minds of earth have paid 
grateful tribute to a mother’s influence. John Quincy Adams 
said, “ All that I am my mother made me.” 

Abraham Lincoln revered the name of his mother. It is 
said of her that she was buried ir a coffin made by Thomas 
Lincoln out of green lumber, cut with a whip-saw, and was 
buried with scant ceremony in a small clearing in the forest. 

Little Abraham sorrowed most of all that his mother should 
have been laid away with such maimed rites, and he tried several 
months later to have a wandering preacher named David Elkin 
brought to the settlement to deliver a funeral sermon over her 
grave, already white with the early winter snows. 


O that the mothers of the present generation may appreciate 
the glorious opportunities and possibilities before them, and 
awake to a full realization of personal responsibility! Not 
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only are the children benefited by these tender ministrations, 
but they react upon the mother, softening and subduing her 
nature, and broadening her heart with new supplies of faith, 
hope, and love. Frances Willard says : 

I have learned how such solemn vicissitudes as come into the 
lives of women only helped to confirm your faith in the world 
invisible. The breath of eternity falls on pe foreheads like 
baptismal dew in those hours of unutterable pain and danger 
when a little child is born into your home. Your steps lie along 
the borderland of this closely curtained world, 

“ And palpitates the veil between 
With breathings almost heard.” 


Into your eyes fall the first mystic glances of innocent and trusty 
souls. ‘Tender little hands folded in prayer, and winsome voices 
saying, 

“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Look upon a little child,” 


have done more than all traditional restraints to keep your hearts 
loving and unworldly. Always this will be so; always from 
manhood’s more exterior view of life’s significance you are sepa- 
rated by the deepest and most sacred experiences which human 
hearts may know. That anchor holds. But God has given the 
mother-heart for purposes of wider blessing to humanity than it 
has dreamed as yet. 


It is interesting to know that Miss Willard, in a recent com- 
munication, paid grateful tribute to Mrs. Simpson for the in- 
spiration she had given her, saying : 

You are a sacred link with the blessed old days. You and the 
Bishop were always good to me, and you started me out to “ seek 
my fortune.” 

After the bishop came to Philadelphia to reside, her domestic 
cares having decreased, Mrs. Simpson found time to engage in 
works of charity and benevolence. One writer says of her: 

Good works have been the natural expression of her faith, 
while her zeal and capability have made her a recognized leader 
in all benevolent enterprises. As an executive officer she has but 
few peers among her sex, and has managed with gratifying 
success the affairs of all the large benevolent and religious asso- 
ciations over which she has been called to preside. 


With an innate love for the beautiful, with cultivated, re- 
fined and esthetic tastes, it is not surprising that her home 
should be an attractive one, embellished with treasures of art 
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from many lands, some of them presented as momentoes of 
tender friendship. “ Her generous, unselfish nature made her 
children proud to eall her mother, and she spared no pains in 
their mental and moral training.” One of her daughters is 
the wife of C. W. Buoy, D. D., an eloquent preacher of the 
Philadelphia Conference, and another the wife of Colonel 
J. R. Weaver, for many years Consul-General to Austria and 
Hungary. Two of her sons have passed away. The only sur- 
viving one is a graduate of Wesleyan University, and two accom- 
plished daughters remain within the home circle. 

Her life in Philadelphia has in an eminent degree been given 
to hospitality. As the wife of our resident bishop, with her 
natural endowments for leadership, she has done much to pro- 
mote the social interests of the Church. She never seemed 
more happy than when, in the midst of the large social 


gatherings assembled at her call, she stood by the side of the 
Bishop, “‘ smiling them in, and smiling them out,” and speak- 


ing such words of cheer and encouragement as opportunity 
afforded. She had missionary gatherings, gatherings of min- 
isters, of ministers’ wives, at her own home, and gatherings of 
medical students at the different colleges of the city. But, as 
Macaulay expresses it, “ womanly ingenuity, set to work by 
womanly compassion,” soon devised other plans, and opened 
other channels for Christian hospitality and benevolence. 


Home For THE AGED. 


In the erection of the “ Home for the Aged,” of Philadelphia, 
she was especially interested. A few preliminary meetings 
had been held before Mrs. Simpson took charge ; but at the 
first large meeting, held at the home of Mrs. Colonel Alex- 
ander Cummings, Mrs. Simpson was elected president much 
against her desire, as the work of presiding was entirely new to 
her and she feared to assume so great a responsibility. But 
the ladies, knowing her energy and force of character, her 
keen penetration and sound judginent, were not to be denied. 
She took the position, which she has held for twenty years. 

How striking is the fact that the freshest and noblest charities 
of this nineteenth century are only developments of the manner 
in which the Redeemer soothed the sorrows and vanquished the 
evils of the world. 
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When he came to alleviate the sufferings of humanity he 
came, not as a celestial being, incapable of woe, but as a “ man 
of sorrows, acquainted with grief.” He knew by actual experi- 
ence how to sympathize with us. As the law of gravitation 
binds and holds the universe in order, so the divine law of 
human sympathy binds all hearts in one common brotherhood.* 
“ The sonl,” says Emerson, “ is superior to its own knowledge, 
wiser than any of its own works,” and it ever responds to the 
voice of sympathy. 

The physical evils that cluster about humanity presented to 
the Redeemer of mankind a marvelous theater for the display 
of the remedial power of the Son of God, and of his greater 
power and benevolence in the forgiveness of sins. Homes for 
the aged, hospitals for the sick and the poor, orphanages for 
the helpless, are really outgrowths of Christianity. They do 
not exist, to any appreciable extent, where the Gospel is not 
known, and they did not exist before the days of Christ: 


The temple at Jerusalem had been standing for ages. The 
synagogues were of ancient date. The pagans worshiped in 
groves and high places. The Greeks and Romans piled their 
magnificent architecture to the gods. Men were familiar with 
what answered to churches ; but asylums for the wretched, hos- 
pitals for the sick, were yet unknown to the world; they were 
the product of the Christian Church. 


Milner, in his Church History, writing of the eleventh cent- 
ury, says: “ The true reliefs and mitigations of human misery 
lay entirely, at that time, in the influence of Christianity.” 
The full measure of the Gospel’s work for man is not done 
when the mind is instructed and the heart regenerated. Love, 
which lies at the base of redemption, will suggest comfort for 
the body as well as rest for the soul. The mind is often pre- 
pared for the reception of spiritual truth by kindly ministra- 
tions during affliction. * 

“The best fruit loads the broken bough; 


And in the wounds our sufferings plow 
Immortal love sows sovereign seed.” 


So natural is it for woman to feel for the unfortunate that an 
unfeeling woman is not regarded with honor by either sex, and 
it seems peculiarly appropriate that this work should have been 
inaugurated by the women of the Church. 
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Woman’s quick susceptibility [said Bishop Wiley] is an ad- 
mirable trait in her character, adapting her to this great work, 
It enables her to have a more vivid perception of the provisions 
made by redeeming love, and of the privileges flowing from it. 
She perceives the readiest mode of gaining access to the hearts of 
those whom she would benefit, and at the same time exercises a 
power of persuasion which frequently prevails where sterner qual- 
ities have proved insufficient; and we often think that the hearts 
of women must sometimes really yearn to hear Christ declared 
by woman’s lips, to catch the inspiration in all its delic acy from 
a woman’s heart. Surely in so richly endowing woman’s nature 
with this delicate susceptibility, and this intuitive power of dis- 
crimination and quick adaptation, God intended it to be employed 
in the furtherance of his kingdom among men. 


This, like many of the grandest enterprises in the Church of 
Christ, had a small beginning. In the First Annual Report, 
1868, we read: 

Our property consists of about six and a half acres and a fine 
old stone mansion, whose only fault is that it is not half large 
enough for the present wants, as we can only accommodate 
twenty-four, and we have application for as many more ; and it 
may be as well to say here, that as our intention is to build soon, 
we will very thankfully accept all donations toward the same. 

How these old people seem to enjoy the country! It does 
really seem, in spite of the ills of the flesh, the troubles of pov- 
erty, and the carking cares of life, that their hearts are infused 
with new buoyancy, hope, and love, and to them heaven is begun 
on earth. 


The institution is called “The Methodist Episcopal Home.” 
It is supported by the “ Ladies’ United Aid Society” of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The officers of the Society are 
nine trustees, who must be male members of the Church, 
elected by the contributors. The several Methodist Episcopal 
churches of the city of Philadelphia are represented by six or 
less directors. These constitute a board for the transaction of 
the business of the society. , 

The “entrance fee” is one hundred dollars, and the rules 
and regulations such that improper persons cannot find admis- 
sion. April 14, 1869, it was decided to build a new Home 
large enough to accommodate the members constantly applying 


for admission. Accordingly, a magnificent four-story stone 
building was erected, Italian in its architectural design. The 
chapel, which is Gothic, is a perfect gem, one story less than 
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the height of the general building, having a lofty gable in 
accordance with its style; and the extension wing connecting 
the main with the chapel building is also four stories in height. 
Upon anniversary-day, June 16, 1870, the building was dedi- 
cated, and “on the 23d of January, 1872, the inmates were 
removed from the old to the new [ome amid congratulations 
and gladness.” 

From the Twelfth Annual Report, for the year 1879, we take 


the following: 


Standing on a little knoll, in the center of about six acres of 
ground, it commands a most pleasing panorama of the surround- 
ing country and city. The flood of sunshine that gleams through 
many high and broad windows gives a wonderful air of cheerful- 
ness and beauty to every thing connected with the institution. 
The entire building is so completely furnished that it has an air 
of luxury. There is a commodious chapel in one end of the 
building, wherein services are held at stated periods ; it is here 
that one can see to advantage the aged inmates; and as they pass 
out after service it is a pleasure to gaze on their contented faces, 
aglow with peace and happiness, surmounted by the beautiful 
silver crown of old age, 80 soon to be changed for that of im- 
mortality. 


There are pleasant sitting-rooms on every floor, in which they 
come together at will, with books, knitting, or patch-work. 
All the hall floors and sleeping apartments are neatly carpeted. 
The rooms are furnished in black-walnut, and a cozy rocking- 
chair or two are in each room. Many of the rooms are hand- 
somely furnished by private individuals or Sabbath-schools. 
In the parlor, prominent among other adornments, is a life-like 
erayon portrait of Mrs. Bishop Simpson. 

It is interesting to notice how eager the inmates appear to 
receive calls from visitors on anniversary-day, and if, perchance, 
any are passed by, you are likely to hear the request, “ Please 
look at my room,” accompanied with the satisfactory exclaina- 
tion, “ Isn’t it nice!” 


Tue ANNIVERSARY. 


This is the largest annual gathering of Methodism that 
occurs in the city of Philadelphia. So many of the churches 
are actively interested in the work of sustaining the institution 
that all parts of the city feel the influence of the noble women 
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who are employed providing for the occasion. Several large 
pavilions have been erected; one sufficient to accommodate 
three liundred for dinner. Many of the churches have tables 
or booths for the sale of refresliments, or fancy articles which 
have been in course of preparation for months before by skill- 
ful hands and willing hearts. The buildings and grounds are 
decorated ; it is the grand gala-day of the year. Flags are fly- 
ing, bands are playing, and the place is thronged by many thon- 
sands—happy, generous crowds—who have come to do honor to 
the day, pay their respects to the aged inmates, and answer the 
invitations they have received from matron and maiden to be 
present to dinner or supper in the grand pavilion. 

Here the preachers meet, from city and country, and hold 
many conferences, reviewing the past and planning for the 
future. Here the éite of Methodisin are found, many of them 
working harder than on any other day in the year “in His 
name” who “came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 
Here thousands of dollars are annually gathered for the support 
of the Home; and at the close the ladies sum up their accounts, 
report, and rejoice as those who have found great spoil. 

In the year 1880 Rev. William Arthur, of London, was pres- 
ent at the anniversary. The year following, at the Ecumenical 
Conference held in City Road Chapel, London, the benevolent 
institutions of the Church all passed under review. The im- 
portance and necessity of providing Homes for the aged were 
carefully considered. During the publie discussion which fol- 
lowed Mr. Arthur took oceasion to give a glowing description 
of what he had witnessed at the Philadelphia Home, and the 
favorable impression he had received while there, and to com- 
mend the institution as a model worthy to be copied all over 
Methodism. Both he and several of our own delegates paid 
high compliments to the energy and efficiency of the president, 
Mrs. Bishop Simpson. 

The property is now valued at two hundred thousand dollars, 
in behalf of which Mrs, Simpson superintended the manage- 
ment of several large fairs, which yielded an average of thirty 
thousand dollars each. During one of these the Grand Duke 
Alexis of Russia was visiting the city. Mrs. Simpson deter- 
mined to secure his attendance upon the fair if possible. She 
had an interview with General Mead, who had charge of all 
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arrangements for the duke. At first it was not thought advis- 
able, but after repeated visits and much importunity Mrs. 
Simpson was victorious, The duke attended, was much pleased, 
visited each table, saying he was “ glad of an opportunity to see 
how Americans did things.” He made a number of purchases, 
and was presented through Bishop Simpson the welcome of the 
ladies, and an elegant slumber-robe, crocheted and embroidered 
in Russian colors by an aged lady, a member of the Methodist 
Church, and for which nine hundred dollars had been sub- 
seribed. Before being forwarded to the duke his monogram 
was also embroidered upon it. Thusdid she seize upon oppor- 
tunity, position, and persons, and make them tributary to her 
benevolences. One writer says of her: 


’ 


She has been a “power behind the throne;” and much of the 
greatness and world-wide reputation which Bishop Simpson at- 
tained is due to his helpmeet, who has stood by his side, advanc- 
ing with him, step by step, adorning every position he has been 
called to fill. 


She has an unusually facile pen, and is especially gifted in 
letter-writing. 

Iler organizing and executive ability being so well known, 
she was asked to organize the Society of Silk Culture, which 
she did, but declined the presidency, which was pressed upon 
her. She, however, selected the person who was elected presi- 
dent, and who has retained the office ever since. She also as- 
sisted in the organization, and was president of, the first Bible 
Readers’ Society in Philadelphia. For many years she was one 
of the managers of the Reformatory Home. She is active in 
the Woman’s Foreign and Home Missionary Societies, and is 
vice-president of each. 

In the Centennial Exhibition she was a member of the La- 
dies’ Executive Committee, and devised the plan for obtaining 
sketches and engravings of all the public charities originated 
and supported by women. Reports were received from eight 
hundred and twenty-two charitable associations of the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, Russia, Denmark, and Italy, 
forming a valuable historical collection, presenting to the In- 
dustrial Exhibition of 1876 the noblest phase of woman’s 
work. This department is still preserved in the Permanent 
Exhibition. 
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She has been an extensive traveler, accompanying the Bishop 
on many of his journeys; has visited Mexico and the chief 
points of Europe. During the Ecumenical Council the Bishop 
with his wife and two daughters were entertained during their 
stay of six weeks at the Mansion House, by Sir William MeAr- 
thur, Lord Mayor of London, a close friendship having existed 
between the Lord Mayor and the Bishop for many years. Here 
they had great opportunities to meet many of England’s prom- 
inent representatives, and to enjoy the entrée into English 
homes in the most cordial manner. The ceremonials and splen- 
dor surrounding the life at the Mansion House was always in- 
teresting to a high degree. The frequent state dinners, with 
the setting forth of the table usually in the form of a square, — 
the entire service in silver or gold, dating back to the fifteenth 
century, and the use of the perfumed water and golden snuff- 
box, were customs long to be remembered. A special state 
dinner was given to the Bishop just at the close of the visit. A 
number of large meetings were held in the historic Egyptian 
Hall during their stay, one on the discussion of the opium ques- 
tion, at which were present Earl Shaftesbury, of philanthropic 
fame, Cardinal Manning, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
many other noted personages. A large dinner was also given 
in the hall to the Royal Academy of London, most of the prom- 
inent artists of that time being numbered among the guests. 


A better representative could not have mingled in the diplo- 
matic circles of Europe, for with her eminent companion she is 
equally honored, respected, and beloved by those in high and in 
humble life; her culture and intellect command the admiration of 
the one, while her unassuming manner and kindness of heart 
win the love of the latter. 


Tue Meruopist OrrHAanaGeE. 


The latest, and perhaps the crowning, work of her valuable 
-ife is the founding of the Methodist Orphanage. This she ac- 
complished about ten years ago, giving the first contribution 
herself. With her peculiar tact in gathering earnest and effi- 
cient laborers about her, and inspiring them with confidence 


and enthusiasm, the work, from its incipiency, has progressed 
quietly but steadily. In the year 1881 Colonel Joseph M. 
Bennett, of Philadelphia, generously donated to the lady man- 
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agers the house and lot since then occupied as an orphanage. 
This, large enough for the accommodation of sixty orphans, 
was soon crowded. The interest continued to increase. Large 
fairs were held in its behalf, one: of which was honored by the 
presence of President and Mrs. Hayes, who also during the time 
of the fair visited Mrs. Simpson at her home. Friends rallied 
to the support of the enterprise in every emergency, and a few 
years later Colonel Bennett added to his former munificent gift 
a further donation of twenty-five acres of valuable land near 
Fairmount Park. 

Thus encouraged, the next thought was to enlarge the place 
of their habitation. Accordingly, a new and capacious orphan- 
age was erected, large enough to furnish a home for two hun- 
dred. This edifice, of magnificent proportions, is a fine specimen 
of architectural and mechanical skill, reflecting credit not only 
upon its projectors and builders, but upon our entire Method- 
ism. Ata meeting of the joint board of trustees and managers, 
held September, 1888, it was found that the money in the treas- 
ury was nearly exhausted, and that the further sum of thirty 
thousand dollars would be needed to finish the building and 
grade the grounds preparatory to its occupancy by the children. 
An afternoon was spent in considering what was best to be 
done: whether to suspend the work for the present or to raise 
the money on mortgage—an alternative from which every one 
shrank. While deliberating, Colonel Bennett, who had learned 
of their needs, again came to their aid, and made the proposi- 
tion that if at the end of four weeks Mrs. Simpson would collect 
from the Church and bring to the bank at nine A. M. a check 
for ten thousand dollars toward the new building he would 
give her one for twenty thousand dollars. 

This brought light and joy. She set to work with a will. 
Contributions large and small kept pouring in. Sitting one 
day by our side on the platform at a missionary meeting, a 
messenger-boy came in and asked for Mrs. Simpson. She ex- 
cused herself for the time, but soon returned, and with smil- 
ing face said, “ A person called me out to give me a hundred 
dollars for the orphanage—and not a Methodist. Was it not 
grand?” True benevolence is of a Christian spirit, and often 
overleaps denominational bounds. It is always beautiful, always 
ennobling, and always a blessing. 
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One person, in sending his check for fifty dollars, writes: 


Right pleased was I when I read that you had succeeded in 
raising the ten thousand. May the good Lord continue his bless- 
ing upon your efforts to make the Philadelphia Methodist Orphan- 
age one of the grandest institutions of its kind in the country. 


The following from Sheffield, Mass., addressed to Mrs. Bishop 
Simpson breathes the same spirit : 

Dear Mapam: In reading The Christian Advocate I see that 
you have the promise of a large donation for the orphanage pro- 
vided the people raise a certain amount. The greatest barrier I 
can see is the short time to which you are limited. I am an old, 
broken-down farmer, hobbling around on two canes, can’t work, 
but have my farm to live from, and comfortable health. Have 
not many thousands to give, but, wishing to take a little stock in 
the enterprise, I inclose one dollar for myself and one for my wife. 

At the appointed time Mrs. Simpson with others met Colonel 
Bennett in the office of ex-Governor Pattison, in the Chestnut 
Street Bank, and showed him that they had complied with the 
eondition, and had already deposited the ten thousand dollars. 
On receiving that assurance the colonel drew from his pocket a 
eheck already filled up and landed it to Mrs. Simpson. But 
what was her amazement when she found that he had exceeded 
his promise and actually given twenty five thousand dollars, 
making a total from him on the new building of thirty-five 
thousand dollars, besides the seventy-five thousand or eighty 
thousand dollars’ worth of property previously given. 

The surroundings forbade the audible singing of the doxology, 
but we feel quite sure that the company all sang it in their 
hearts, and none probably more sincerely than the donor himself, 
as he doubtless realized that it was more blessed to give than to 
receive. 

The last anniversary—*“ Donation Day ”’—was indeed a day 
of jubilee. Multitudes gathered from all parts of the city, 
bringing gifts for the orphanage. Nothing was more touching 
than to witness the happiness of the orphans, as with radiant 
faces they sung their sweet songs, and gave recitations for the 
entertainment of their generous friends. One very small but 
beautiful and precocious child, when asked, “ Whose little boy 


are you?” replied, “I am every body’s little boy,” in striking 
contrast to the oft-repeated wail of neglected humanity, “ No- 
body’s child.” 
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As the interested throng walked about, surveying the beauty 
of the grounds, gazing upon the elegant and massive structure 
standing in its peerless beauty as a lasting monument to their 
charity and Christian benevolence, a subdued and hallowed joy 
filled all hearts, and they seemed to hear again the words, “ In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these ye did it unto 
me.” That these grand institutions are now firmly established 
beyond the possibility of failure in their God-appointed work 
is a matter of congratulation not only to Philadelphia Method- 
ism, but to the entire denomination. 

Not only has Mrs. Simpson been active in these public be- 
nevolences, but in her more private ministries she has been an 
angel of mercy to many a heart crushed by misfortune and ad- 
versity. Besides supporting orphans in mission fields she is 
constantly on the look-out for the needy and helpless, and mul- 
titudes flock to her for protection and pecuniary aid. 

In her domestic relations she has been most happy. Never 
were husband and wife more perfectly united in heart and life. 
During the General Conference held in Philadelphia prior to 
the Bishop’s decease, as she came in with her illustrious hus- 
band, and seated herself by his side upon the platform that she 
might more closely watch over and guard his failing health, 
many hearts were touched. And when the separation came, 
after the Bishop’s last triumphant song on earth, 

“O would he more of heaven bestow, 
And let the vessel break!” 


it is no wonder that almost with his latest breath he said of her 
and to her, “ Precious! precious!” The blow fell with crush- 
ing weight upon her}; but, rallying, she said, “I will go again 
to my orphanage work, and find what relief I can in assuaging 
the grief and binding up the broken hearts of others.” In this 
work she is constantly engaged. Thus her useful life flows on. 

With the inspired man of God, in his commendation of the 
virtuous woman, we would say, “ Give her of the fruit of her 
hands, and let her own works praise her in the gates.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


OPINION. 


As a religion, Unitarianism is “finished,” to use an Egyptian word for 
death; but there are those who refuse to believe it, and even seem to 
imagine that it is a controlling influence in the progressive thought of the 
world. Solomon Schindler, a Jewish rabbi, holds that Judaism and Uni- 
tarianism are at one respecting the doctrine of monotheism, and that they 
- are slowly delivering mankind from the idolatry of Christianity, which has 
degraded the nations and retarded moral progress for eighteen centuries. 
This conception of Christianity accounts for the opposition the Jewish 
race makes against it. Christianity, however, is as monotheistic as Juda- 
ism; and as for idolatry, the Israelites, until tle Babylonish captivity, 


were a horde of idolaters, worshiping any thing from the ‘queen of 


heaven” to ‘**Chemosh” and ‘‘the abominations of the heathen” gen- 
erally. To this level of iniquity Christians have never descended. 
Paul says of the Jews that the veil is on their hearts even unto this day. 
We are not anticipating their acceptance of the Messiah at present ; 
but it is significant that their chief objection to Christianity is, that it is 
a species of idolatry. This will correct itself in due time. The Unitarian 
conception of Christianity is of so variegated a type that it is difficult ac 
curately to characterize it. Channing never arraigned it as an idolatry; 
but he believed in Christianity as Unitarians now do not. The modern 
Unitarian sometimes is monotheistic, accepting the Old Testament as his 
teacher: sometimes deistic, renouncing all revelation ; sometimes agnos- 
tic, sitting and waiting for a Moses to lead him out of the wilderness, or 
an Isaiah to chant a new song in his ear, or a John to proclaim an apoca- 
lypse. He is as uncertain as his religion, and as indefinite in faith as he 
is barren of experience. His chief business seems to be to turn backward 
the pointers on the dial-plate of this religious century and to forget the 
progress that orthodox Christianity has made in spite of the obstacles the 
past has reared against it. Yet Dr. O. W. Holmes affirms that, with the 
twentieth century in sight, Christian theologians are wheeling silently in 
the direction of Unitarianism, and that the old Jewish faith which has sur- 
vived the ages is the coming faith of man. Our ears, still acute, have not 
heard the tread of a single theologian in that direction for many a year; on 
the contrary, the Christian Church is marching on, to the tunes of Charles 
Wesley, Watts, and Bernard of Clairvaux, toward universal dominion and 
the recognized reign of the Messiah. Unitarianism is already a relic of a 
bad and wrecked faith, examined occasionally by the curious to see the 
folly it perpetrated and the mischief it made in a few souls who believed 


it possible to compete with One who rose from the dead, 
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Paul says (1 Cor. xii, 7), ‘‘ The manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal,” but his meaning is not on the surface. Ina 
spiritual dispensation the presence of the Spirit as a teacher, helper, and 
guide may be assumed; but the spiritual presence may be guaranteed with- 
out any spiritual manifestation, or such a manifestation as will be recog- 
nized and identified. One may be led by the Spirit and not know it; or 
be helped and taught; or be impressed for various ends, and not recognize 
the impressing force as spiritual. It may seem to him as the offspring of 
his own cogitations. ‘‘The manifestation of the Spirit” is ambiguous, 
because it may mean that the Spirit comes forth and is identified, which 
may not happen at all, or that he is the instrument of the manifestation 
of another, or of things belonging or referring to another. Jesus (John 
xvi, 18), speaking of the mission of the Spirit, said, ‘‘ He shall not speak 
of himself.” Hence, the Spirit does not manifest himself to the natural 
mind so that he is recognized, but he manifests not necessarily the his- 
toric, but the immanent Christ; he shows the things of Christ to men, 
and impresses the truth of Christ upon the conscience, the intellect, and 
the life. He is an opaque, invisible, unmanifested instrument; and if the 
Gospel were not preached, that men might know that the Spirit is abroad 
exciting conviction and guiding them into the higher ways of living, the 
Spirit’s work would be almost in vain. The work of the Spirit, unaccom- 
panied with the Gospel, is incomplete, inefficient, and usually resultless, 
Heathendom is visited by the Spirit, but he is incompetent, without the 
Gospel, to bring the nations to Christ. Thousands in civilized lands re- 
ceive the touches of the Spirit. but they refuse to yield to the Gospel, and 
the Spirit is helpless in the work, Every man is addressed by the Spirit, 
but he may not understand it, and he may not obey it because he does not 
understand it. Though under the reign of the Spirit, it is not the divine 
plan to save the world by the manifestation of the Spirit, but rather by 
the foolishness of preaching, by which the Spirit-influence is interpreted 
to the consciousness, and Christ is revealed in his beauty and power to 
souls reaching upward and gazing toward the Infinite. We submit this 
exegesis as an argument for preaching the Gospel to all the nations, trust- 
ing neither to the delusion that they may be saved without it, nor to the 
teaching that, as the Spirit is given to every man to profit him, he needs 
no additional ministration to save him. ‘Go, and as ye go, preach.” 

a 


The publication of the new ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
is in the general sense a proof of intellectual progress, and in the partic- 
ular, the assurance of a purpose to make complete, so far as is possible, a 
work that when first issued was the most advanced and useful of all 
cyclopedic literature. It represents massive labor, marvelous research, 
careful and patient inquiry, and a wide range of the most diligent and 
difficult study of all subjects within its province. Supplanting all ency- 
clopedias because of the fabulous richness of its material, the critic may 
justly except to some features, or raise some questions, not in the spirit 
of cynicism, ignorance, or prejudice, but in order to secure amendment in 
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the next edition, and thus ad.! to its acceptability. An undue proportion 
of space is allotted to some subjects; while others, of inore weiyzht and de- 
serving of fullness of treatment, receive scant and incomplete recognition, 
‘* Agriculture” is honored with 126 pages, while ‘‘ Jesus” is proclaimed 
in 16 pages; ‘‘ John Wesley” is biographized in one page, but ** Voltaire” 
in eight pages; ‘* Methodism” is recorded in uine pages, “‘ Entomology ” 
in 13$ pages; ‘‘Anatomy” is unfolded in 110 pages, the ‘‘ Jews” in eight 
pages. The more serious criticism of this encyclopedia relates to the 
materialism and rationalism of many of its contributors, who have, not sur- 
reptitiously but openly, undermined certain accepted and well-accredited 
views respecting the Scripture and the doctrines the Church holds they 
teach. Three cosmogonies are discovered in Genesis; the Mosaic account of 
creation is represented as mythical; the pre-existence of matter is attrib- 
uted to the Elohistic documents; Abraham, not under divine guidance 
but prompted by a nomadic impulse, immigrates to Palestine; the book of 
Esther is characterized as wanting in religiousness, and Daniel as having 
been written long after the prophet’s age; the Proverbs are inconsisten- 
cies; the Canticles are sensual; and the authorship of some of the books 
of the New Testament is held in dispute. Whatever the value of the 
historical, political, scientific, and philosophical monographs, as_pre- 
sented in the encyclopedia, we are impressed that the biblical subjects 
have been largely committed to those of rationalistic and materialistic 
tendencies, justifying our call for a reconstruction of such articles by 
writers in sympathy with the Christian faith. Orthodox Christian schoi- 
arship should predominate in its biblical discussions. 


A propos of Mr. Gladstone’s letter to the Marquis de Riso, it is interesting 
to read the octave of seven hundred pages by the Right Hon. Lord Robert 
Montagu, in which he affirms Great Britain is menaced by a conspiracy to 
place it under the dominion of Rome. He is sure that the majority of the 
political and religious editors posing as Protestants, Liberals, ( ‘onservatives, 
and Freethinkers are Jesuits in disguise; that the ministers of the crown 
and many members of Parliament are the pledged tools of the Roman Curia; 
and that in particular D’[sraeli was, and Gladstone and Lord Salisbury 
are, secretly plotting the destruction of the monarchy and the intrench- 
ment of Romanism in the national life. The story of this conspiracy, how- 
ever dou't ul its reality, is as enchanting as romance, and places the chief 
moguls of English politics on the defensive. Gladstone’s proportion in 
the conspiracy is of a gravity that absorbs us. In 1836 he favored the 
Oaths Bill, which released the officers of the civil service from the neces- 
sity of making a religious profession, This is interpreted as of Roman- 
izing tendency. That he advocated the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church and proposes the same thing for the English Church; that in 
1883 he forced the government to abandon the Constabulary Bill; that he 
has pursued a policy of obstruction in Parliament when Roman Catholic 


interests were in peril; that he supported the motion to place the power 
of cléture in the hands of the Speaker; that he has exhibited antagonism 
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to the doctrine of representative government; that at times he has en- 
deavored to confuse and destroy the Liberal party; that both D’Israeli 
and himself winked at an Anglo-Roman alliance; and that the monstrous 
and iniquitous Home Rule scheme, involving the decentralization of par- 
liament, the dismemberment of the British empire, the autonomy of 
Ireland, the crushing of the Protestants and the liberation of the Roman 
Catholics, was reiterated by him to his own sacrifice, are quoted as the 
unanswerable proofs of the inherent Jesuitism of his career, and of a pur- 
pose that survives defeat to transfer Rome to London. The indictment is 
lengthy, severe, and seriously proclaimed. No account is made of 
Gladstone’s anti-Catholic attitude in his pamphlets, Vatican Decrees 
and Expostulation, or of his opposition in 1874 to ‘‘The Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Bill” because it was inimical to the Anglican Church, or 
of any thing that he has proposed in the interest of Protestantism, ex- 
cept to stigmatize it asa mask, a deceitful appearance that would soon 
expose itself. Gladstone’s real policy, it is here said, has ever been Ro- 
manistic; his apparent policy was partially and only occasionally Protes- 
tant in form. The trouble with the arraignment is, not his documents, 
nor his facts, but his method of interpretation—a method that would en- 
able him to prove that John Knox was a freethinker, Francis Asbury a 
Socinian, George Washington a tory, and Abraham Lincoln a secessionist. 
He reads into Mr. Gladstone's life motives that did not govern him, prin- 
ciples of legislation not patent in his membership of the House of Com- 
mons, and a prophetic purpose with which the results of his policy do 
not harmonize. He also extracts from his career more than belongs to 
it, and points out sympathetic tendencies of which the statesman was not 
conscious. It is a case of monstrous involution and mischievous evolu- 
tion. America believes in Gladstone because it believes in Protestantism. 


In the literary race in the United States the South is far in the rear, it 
having given entirely too much time in the past to the protection of its 
social institutions, the cultivation of a sectional and unconstitutional 
spirit, and the indoctrination of political jealousies and religious aliena- 
tions. As one result, the illiteracy of the people is dense and unconfined ; 
and yet so conservative is public opinion respecting it that the political 
leaders of the South who are in Congress increase their popularity with 
their constituencies by opposing educational bills whose direct effects 
would largely inure to themselves. Not all, however, are partners in this 
ignominy, nor do all share in the pull-back tendencies of the majority, 
Among the few who believe in progress and respect the literary spirit, 
there is a feeling of humiliation over the situation which, as it is studied, 
is painfully distressing, if not alarming. Deficient in scholarship, the 
South is to-day without a great newspaper or eminent author, and with- 
out a magazine that makes any impression on the nation, or even the sec- 
tion where it is published. Of Southern writers not a few have earned 
a comfortable appreciation from the public, such as George W. Cable, 
Henry W. Grady, A. H. Stevens, Miss M. N. Murfree, Miss Amélie Rives, 
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Frank R. Stockton, Basil L. Gildersleeve, Thomas Nelson Page, Rev. 
Thomas O. Summers, and Robert Burns Wilson; but where are the poets, 
philosophers, scientists, theologians, antiquarians, explorers, and the ear- 
nest mental workers that constitute a literary class and give tone to the 
thinking of the people? Verily, the South is without the literary spirit 
and without /ittérateurs. That the situation is at all recognized by any 
considerable portion of the Southern people is a hopeful sign; but until 
the masses are taught to believe that literature, theology, science, poetry, 
newspapers, magazines, books, churches, and schools are more important 
than cotton, tobacco, profanity, sectionalism, and degradation, the nation 
cannot look to that section for contributions to the great literature of the 
world. 

The Oxford League, by the recent action of its Board of Control, con- 
sisting of Bishop J. H. Vincent, Bishop E. G. Andrews, Dr. J. M. Buck- 
ley, Dr. J. M. Freeman, and Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, comes into orderly and 
official relations with the Methodist Episcopal Church. A parent League, 
of which Bishop Vincent is President, and Dr. Hurlbut Secretary, is rec- 
ognized, and all local Leagues are invited to affiliate as auxiliaries with it. 
Further, each local League shall be subordinate to the Quarterly Confer- 
ence of the church to which the League belongs, thus assuring pastoral 
and official oversight. The official relations of the League indicate a step 
in advance, It puts this great organization, in terms at least, on a par 
with our great connectional associations, which have a parent society and 
are under the inspection of the Quarterly Conference. This is but the 
outbreak of the methodical spirit that has characterized Methodism from 
the beginning. Progress is sure to follow this new proceeding; and not 
many years hence a column of statistics relating to the Oxford Leagvie 
may appear in our Annual and General Minutes, 

If so little a matter as the claim that Charles Wesley is the poet of 
Methodism irritates the surface-nerves of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
what outbursts of fury might be expected if it should be claimed that John 
Wesley had a better right to organize a Church than Henry VIII! We 
forbear to write what we think. It seems that our younger ecclesiastical 
sister—not mother—is quite willing to concede John Wesley to Methodism, 
though he never abandoned the Church of canonicals and prayer-books, 
but she holds to Charles with a vigorous and an affectionate grasp that 
confirms the value of the prize. It is immaterial what were the views of 
Charles respecting the Church of apostolical succession, so that the facts 
of history are not disputed. Granting that he was a preacher of the 
Church of England, he was not its poet; faithful in the general sense to 
that Church, in labors, in songs, in sympathies, he was with the reforma- 
tory movement of the Oxford Club; outwardly he was with the robed 
priests, but inwardly he was not of them. A member of the Church of 
England, he became the divine poet of Methodism, and is to-day held as 
the first of Christian poets in the world. 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 


THE ETHICS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


In striking contrast with the ethical régime of the Israelitic age, the 
Christian period is non-ethical in its government and tendencies; in other 
words, the New Testament, by way of explanation, is barren of an ethical 
system. There is law in the gospels, law in the epistles, law in the the- 
ologies; law of the strictest import, applicable to human conduct in its 
various evolutions, to human thinking in its rapid workings, to human 
feeling in its various degrees of intensity, and to the whole life in its 
settled or variable manifestations; but neither in form nor spirit is a sys- 
tem of law, such as Justinian or Blackstone would erect, apparent. In 
yain the student will search for traces of such a system, though he may 
suppose the existence of law at all is the key to some kind of orderly ar- 
rangement in moral instruction, or that one law is the evidence of many. 
In this respect he will be disappointed, for while the Mosaic law is a mon- 
umental structure, symmetrical and majestic, representing equity, justice, 
judgment, and truth, the ethical ideas of the great Teacher are unframed 
and sometimes undiscoverable; they certainly are not always within easy 
reach, and do but faintly impress themselves upon the thinker. Nor 
must it be concluded that in the absence of a colossal system of law there 
are, nevertheless, the elements, or the nucleus, of a system in the enact- 
ments and teachings of the Saviour and apostles; that law is in miscella- 
neous heaps, or such fragmentary forms that the wise and systematic stu- 
dent may gather and embody them in a positive and proportional system. 
For law in its breadth is not in the New Testament; it is not an invisible 
thread running through the religion of the Master; it is not piled up in 
scattered masses to be reduced to shape and beauty; it is not there in 
embryo, or development, or teaching, or allegory; nor does it pervade the 
Gospel as it pervades nature or the Old Testament. 

Yet, to say that an ethical tendency, or the authority of law, is exhib- 
ited by the new teachers, is equal to saying that religion, however lofty 
and spiritual, has its legal phase or department, and that it must be 
inventoried along with all the constituent elements of religion. The rela- 
tive position of law in the two periods is discovered so soon as one exam- 
ines the subject. In the old period law was supreme; religious duty 
consisted in obedience to its behests; morality, tempered or invigorated 
by spiritual impulses, constituted the religious life; in the new period, 
religion as a spiritual fact or experience is supreme, law being subservient, 
if not incidental, to religion. In the one law is primary and fundamental, 
and religion secondary; in the other, religion is pre-eminent and original, 
while law is in the background and entirely subordinate. 

From this view of the standing of law in Christianity we can understand 
some things that puzzle the inquirer and confuse the student of religion, 
While the Mosaic system of law contains six hundred and thirteen direct 
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precepts, appalling by its exact numerical requirements and burdening 
the Israelite by its complexities, the Christian is not under obligation to a 
code of minute precepts, but regulates his life according to certain prin- 
ciples which signify the spirit or essence of righteousness, and which are 
applicable in every emergency, temptation, and circumstance of the hu- 
man sphere. If there is any system of ethics in the New Testament it is 
a system not of details, but of principles, a group of teachings that, ap- 
propriated and assimilated, is found to be sufficient for the regulation 
uud development of moral character, as far as the boundary-line of the 
religious life. There is no specific law applicable to every act, every 
word, every emotion, every thought, every movement of life; but a prin- 
ciple, or teaching, such as for ‘every idle word” (Matt. xii, 36) and 
‘* whosoever is angry With his brother” (Matt. v, 22), that comprises every 
phase of moral action possible under the teaching. The old law specified 
every thing, and was endlessly expansive; the new teaching contracts it- 
self into a few principles which apply to the whole human career. 

Singularly, too, the ethical conceptions of the New Testament are largely 
original with their teachers, or in perfect harmony with the highest stand- 
ards of righteousness set up in the old system, a portion of which was 
transferred to the new and made a part of it. But the burdensome system 
as 1 whole was not transferred; many of its precepts were either modified, 
as their non-resistance supplanted the lez talionis, or entirely abrogated, as 
the mischievous law of divorcement. None of the new teachers seemed to 
be under Semitic influence, adapting the laws of the Asiatic nations to the 
Christian world, nor under classic guidance, incorporating Greek or Roman 
ethics into the Christian system; but, avoiding Asiatic and European ideas 
of right and wrong, they taught ethical principles from a new and original 
inspiration, and left to mankind ideas, moral distinctions, and moral pre- 
cepts such as cannot be found elsewhere, and such as will abide as the 
regulative system of human conduct until the end of time. It is a proof 
of the potency of the moral teaching of the New Testament that wherever 
it is planted and takes root in the national life it begins to grow, while 
other systems, classical, Semitic, medieval, or modern, expire. Competi- 
tion with it always results in the extinction of the rude and infirm systems 
of ethics, though they may have been in vogue for centuries, 

Subordinate yet superior, systemless yet surviving, the ethics of the 
New Testament must be studied as possessing inherent peculiarities that 
distinguish it from all other systems, and give it the pre-eminence. A 
very noticeable feature is that it recognizes the absolute rightness and 
wrongness of things, making such distinctions as are found in no other 
law, and enforcing them with strange promises of reward, or seriously 
solemn threats of retribution. Right and wrong are both relative and 
absolute. As relative principles, they are the results of divine decisions; 
or right and wrong are so because God has defined them in human vernac- 


ular. Sin is the transgression of the law; but before the enactment of 


law there was no sin, though an act performed before the law by which it 
could be designated and defined as right or wrong may have been as 
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diabolical in spirit and wreckful in result as when performed subsequently 
to law, and it had taken its place in the moral calendar. Jesus made 
some things right and wrong, as peace-inaking, love of enemies, mutual 


forgiveness, support of civil government, cosmopolitan benevolence, 
hatred of a brother, anxiety for temporal comforts, which were with- 
out moral rank before he taught concerning them, and such distinctions 
are as obligatory as if they were absolute and eternal. But is New Tes- 
tament ethics relative and derivative, or eternal, uncreated, independent 
of the divine wisdom, or of divine institution? Is not right the meta- 
physical thing-in-itself? Did right and wrong become such by divine 
definition? Are they not what they are without the divine fiat? He or- 
dained the law of gravitation, but did he ordain the distinction between 
truth and falsehood? Density, refraction of light, attraction and repul- 
sion, are the products of his wisdom; but did he create space and time? 
There are some things that are as self-subsistent as the Deity himself, and 
to which he is under obligation in his subjective and objective life, be- 
cause he could not continue as God in opposition to them. Though he 
vacate the throne they will exist and rule, because indestructible. Right 
is not such by divine decree; it is so in itself; it is absolute, eternal. Under 
such conditions law is not the creation or source of the difference between 
right and wrong, or of moral distinctions in general, but the revelation of 
such distinctions. We emphasize law, therefore, as the expression of pre- 
existent fundamental principles, and as the instrument of their applica- 
tion in human history. It must be confessed, however, that Christian 
ethics is largely relative, or the offspring of specific teaching, as philan- 
thropy, patriotism, reciprocity, and that without pedagogical instruction 
mankind would be ignorant of the criteria of righteousness; but there is 
an occasional absoluteness in the ethical department of religion that makes 
it eternal, and upon which eternal penalty for sin and the fact of an eter- 
nal world may be predicated. But whether the ethical teaching be rela- 
tive or absolute, it is fundamental; it is authoritative; it abideth; and 
conformity to it is the sure condition of prosperity and safety. 

It may be observed in this connection that the new ethics differs from 
the old in the issues of obedience or disobedience ; the rewards and pun- 
ishments of the latter being largely temporal, and those of the former 
being both temporal and eternal. So discernible is the temporal complex- 
ion of the Mosaic system that one often wonders if obedience to the whole 
of it would have been followed by any thing more than length of days, 
security of the homestead, freedom from Egyptian diseases, honors, riches, 
and all the luxury and satisfaction of a temporal life. The outer benefits 
of the law were temporal; the inner emoluments were but dimly beatific, 
only limitedly spiritual, and doubtfully eternal. For rebellion against 
Moses, not gehenna, but an earthquake, followed; for gathering sticks 
on the Sabbath, stoning, but not perdition; for intermarriage with the 
Canaanites, or the heathens, not hell, but death; for keeping the com- 
mandments, not heaven, but the earthly inheritance. Neither hell 
with its shadows nor heaven with its glories bivouacs within the camp 
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of Israel. In the New Testament the case is different. So inter- 
woven with its religion is every ethical teaching that the rewards and 
punishments of the one are associated with those of the other; that is, 
instead of temporal honor as the reward of obedience, and temporal shame 
as the result of disobedience, we read of Dives in hell for a neglect of 
philanthropy, and a passport to heaven is granted for visiting those in 
prison or giving a cup of water to the thirsty in the name of Christ. 
Time glows in the old economy; eternity flashes from every outlet of the 
new covenant. This exalts the new ethics above not only the Judaic 
system, but above all systems instituted by men, and suggests whether it 
should be distinguished from the religion of which it forms so integral a 
part. In fact, it is not clear that the ethics of the New Testament may be 
wholly separated from its religion, or that we should not speak of the 
religious ethics of the New Testament when we speak of it at all. 

A survey of the range of the ethical principles of the New Testament 
may assist in the solution of the problem thus far evolved from the situa- 
tion. Are these ethical principles for the regulation of the external, that 
is, the social, natural, and moral life of man, or do they penetrate with 
governing force into the inner realm of being and exercise a potential in- 
fluence in his spiritual development? Do they assist in the process and 
work of redemption? That the law is related to the external life of man 
is not questioned. Without it, he would sink into degradation, as the 
stone sinks into the sea. Law insures order, the stability of government, 
the peace of nations, the progress of science, and all the benefits of life not 
within the realm of religion. To these ends the ethics of the New Testa- 
ment powerfully contributes; in short, without such ethics all other law 
would be in vain for preservation of order and the security of prosperity. 
It may be accepted, then, that the outward life of man is under the influ- 
ence of the controlling ethics of the new dispensation. 

But is the ethical idea related, to any appreciable degree, to the inner 
life? Does New Tes* .nent law open the door into the spiritual kingdom? 
Is there a code of spiritual ethics conformity to which will insure spiritual 
character and all the emoluments of spiritual allegiance to God? Certain 
it is that the old system was spiritually deficient, and in its best workings 
failed to promote the expansion of the spiritual character. Though its 
justice was without flaw its holiness was elemental; though its truth was 
perpendicular its charity was restricted to the one people, and was not 
broad and generous toward all men; though God was in it as Ruler and 
Father he was not near to Israel as a personal Saviour, full of mercy and 
regenerating power. The old law tended not to spiritual development, 
notwithstanding Abraham, Moses, Samuel, David, Isaiah, and Jeremiah 
were rare characters, marvelously developed in their spiritual senses; but 
this development was rather the result of a providential than a gracious 
plan. Under the spiritual dispensation, delayed until the Master’s return 
to the Father, were to appear spiritual men, eclipsing the giants of the old 
covenant, and showing what man may become when every thing is favor- 
able to spiritual culture. As it seems to us, the new ethics is a part of the 
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spiritual machinery of the Gospel by which spiritual men may be produced, 
and by which, therefore, the spiritual dispensation may be made most effi- 
cient and successful; for if the law contribute nothing to spiritual results 
it may operate as a hinderance tothem. In the New Testament, however, 
law, promise, threatening, every thing is adjusted to the idea or plan of 
elevating the race to a spiritual level, and eliminating evil from the social 
life and the individual heart of man, If the ethics of Christ is not intended 
to make spiritual men, it is intended to direct the race to spiritual sources 
and to approve of spiritual results, Law is not a substitute for atonement, 
nor obedience for regeneration, nor morality for religion; but the ethical 
spirit may espouse and co-operate with the spiritual designs of the Gospel, 
and thus promote salvation as its greatest object. 

In thus assigning to the new ethics a spititual task or prerogative, we 
again magnify it and illustrate its superiority to the old ethics which, serv- 
ing as a school-master to bring men to Christ, often failed in its mission, 
and is supplanted by an order of life that brings Christ to men. Looking 
at it in this way, it is easy to see that while salvation is a deliverance from 
the old ethics it is not a deliverance from the new ethics, which is incor- 
porated with the religious system, and invigorates instead of burdening, 
and lubricates instead of clogging, the wheels of life. When Paul says that 
we are delivered from law he means not the new but the old law, for if we 
were delivered from both laws we should not be under law at all. But 
religion is ethical as well as spiritual, and governs as well as regererates 
the life. There is room for ethics in religion. If we have outgrown some 
of the ethics of the Master, because they were applicable to his age only; 
or if he taught at times elementary ethics that unless expanded and modi- 
fied would not be relevant to our day; if he merely built a scaffold upon 
which the ethical teacher of to-day may stand to rear a superstructure, it 
is incumbent upon the teachers of ethical principles to differentiate the 
essential, to classify the primary and secondary, and to recognize the hid- 
den meaning as well as the open and more transparent convictions of the 
Master, ‘Too great emphasis cannot be placed upon the moral suggestions 
of the New Testament, whatever form they assume, or however associated 
with the religious system, since they rise or fall with that system, and 
largely partake of its essence, influence, history, and destiny. Nor will it 
escape attention that the new ethics is as universal in its application as it 
is perpetual in its sovereignty over human conduct; that, unlike the old 
ethics, which was restricted to one people and one period, it knows not 
one people more than another, nor one age more than all the ages. As its 
authority over man is thus gradually extended, national ethics, or Asiatic 
ethics, African ethics, Mexican ethics, Indian ethics, and English ethics, 
one differing from another, so that what is regarded right among one peo- 
ple may be regarded wrong among their neighbors, will finally disappear, 
and one code of right and wrong will dominate the earth and swing it into 
harmony with the righteousness of God. This accomplished, the universal 
triumph of religion must follow, 
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A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


Without halting in our manufacturing industries, or in attention to our 
internal resources, or in the extension and grounding of the sovereignty of 
moral! ideas in our public life, it is incumbent upon the nation specifically 
to conserve by educational instrumentalities its political soundness, and to 
secure by similar agencies the stability of our institutions and traditions in 
every State of the Union. In a new country material conditions naturally 
engage the earliest and most earnest efforts of the people, the higher sub- 
jects of education and religion obtaining later, though equally healthful, 
recognition. From the first, however, the American people, grappling 
necessarily with physical problems, have not been unmindful of the value 
of culture and the relation of religious teaching to civil life, for the school 
and the Church arose simultaneously with the city and the government. 
In the progress of things the educational spirit, though fostered by legis- 
lation in the States, and encouraged by the aggressive religious denom 
inationalism common to us, contracted either into development by routine 
methods or expressed itself in single lines or directions, and, therefore, 
the theory of offering educational opportunities to every body has not been 
fulfilled, or demonstrated to be a practical realization. As a consequence 
there is class, but not mass, education; there is education for the whites, 
but little for the various colored peoples in the land; there is professional 
but not common education; there is provision for the minority but not for 
the proletarian multitudes. The entire truth compels us to write that 
ours is neither an ignorant nor an intelligent nation, though the facts at 
hand appear to justify both sides of this statement. 

In the sixteen Southern States perhaps three-fourths of the nation’s 
illiterates, men, women, and children, who can neither read nor write, may 
be found; yet they constitute an integral part of our citizenship, and will 
affect the destiny of the nation. Several Northern States also present in 
this respect a record neither creditable to themselves nor to the civiliza- 
tion under and for which they exist. On the other hand, we point to our 
scholars, men of genius, orators, statesmen, theologians, philosophers, 
poets, inventors, and discoverers, as proof that an educational life is strug- 
gling for manifestation in the Republic, and that it is leavening the mass 
and producing results of incalculable worth both to the country and the 
world, The antithetical character of our condition—ignorance balanced 
by intelligence, degradation in contact with refinement, and wickedness 
environed by righteousness—indicates that the present is a transition 
period, beyond which the nation, properly guided in its aspirations, will 
pass into a higher civilization, 

If the present is not a critical period, it is an auspicious one for providing 
for the education of the multitude, or taking such steps as will insure the 
Republic against the dangers of a settled or wide-spread ignorance, which 


is possible under our somewhat loose and miscellaneous school-systems in 
the States, The necessity of general education is grounded in considera- 
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tions that must commend themselves not only to the statesman but to the 
citizen of average patriotism and wisdom, and should lead to co-operation 


for the accomplishment of the end in view. Self-respect is not a meta- 
physical nor an egotistical virtue, but the essence of tie truest and safest 
manhood; for without it degradation is certain, and once reached a train 
of evils must follow; for degradation is the forerunner of crime, and crime 
is the prophecy of calamity. Manhood, without a trace of mendicancy, 
is the objective aim of civilization; but such manhood is possible only 
in © nation of self-respecting, educated citizens, On this ground alone 
the duty of universal education may be enforced with not a little emphasis 
and enthusiasm, Multitudes are without redemptive self-respect, and as 
a consequence are satisfied with low conditions, which prompt to crime, 
and all the evils that both infect and undermine society. We are not so 
radical as to insist that mere education is the panacea for all the dangers 
that menace us, or that it will deliver the individual from corruption; but 
so far forth as it is an inspiration and a resource it will elevate the indi- 
vidual into respectability, and turn his feet into the highway of progress, 
Education is a specific for rags, bruises, filthiness, diseases, crimes, bru- 
talities, beggaries, falsehoods, and general earthiness of character and 
taste, for where it exercises its influence these things do not obtain. We 
therefore insist that as the people are educated they will emerge into 
decency, refinement, aspiration, and safety, and, therefore, the movement 
for the education of all classes should be supported by the nation. 

If citizenship in general is worth any thing—if American citizenship in 
particular is a paradisiacal condition—the price of it should be the degree 
of fitness required for its use and enjoyment. The ignorant man is not as 
competent to exercise his privileges as the intelligent man; if ignorant he 
cannot be such a father, husband, friend, citizen as his intelligent neigh- 
bor; if ignorant he cannot be as efficient a farmer, merchant, physician, 
lawyer, minister, mechanic, or politician as one who is read in the sciences 
and learned in the wisdom of histimes. Regarding citizenship in its great 
breadth of meaning, as including not merely the patriot’s prerogatives or 
the voter's duties but all that belongs to civil life, both in its legal and 
broader humanitarian aspects, it is inconceivable that the man of flesh 
and blood is properly equipped for it without a school experience, or with- 
out having gone through that process of development which promises the 
highest manhood. 

In the more limited sense—that is, in relation to specific duties, such as 
are involved in the right of suffrage, office-holding, and whatever belongs 
to political life—it must needs be apparent that without an educational 
outfit the citizen is incompetent for the discharge of these duties, and may 
innocently be the source of danger, of revolution, of strife, of anarchy, and 
valamity in general in the Republic. Our one hundred thousand national 
office-holders should be educated men and women. Are they? Two 
years ago we knew of a postmaster in Ohio who could not read, Our ten 
million voters should be educated voters; they are not, thousands of 
them not being able to read or write, and yet they are instruments of the 
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nation’s fame. So threatening is the danger from the ignorant voter that 
South Carolina has proposed education as a condition of suffrage, and may 
enact it for her own protection, This is in the right direction, Other 
States, all the States, should provide in a similar way against the ignorant 
voter, though perhaps this is not the complete way to overcome the evil. 

It is an American habit to eulogize education as the safeguard of our 
liberties, and to boast of the school-house as the fountain of our wisdom; 
but if the national life is to be perpetuated—if the average citizen is to 
grow in his appreciation of our national institutions, customs, and laws— 
if the nation is to be sovereign and to protect itself against all possible 
peradventures, it must undertake the education of the youth of the land, 
and do so speedily. If the question is raised as to what kind of education 
is necess iry to the highest style of citizenship, or what is necessary to the 
perpetuity of the nation and the accomplishment of its mission, we reply 
that, in accordance with the nature of man and his position as a citizen, 
his education first of all should be subjective, or such as will improve his 
intellectual character and life. His faculties should be strengthened, his 
powers should be stimulated to act, he should learn to think for himself, 
he should acquire habits of study, he should know his own tastes, and he 
should familiarize himself with those laws and principles that aye neces 
sary to personal well-being and a manly type of intellectual vigor. A sub- 
jective education is indispensable to all men, no difference what their po- 
sition, task, purpose, or character; and the government should have respect 
in its provisions for the cultivation and enlargement of this phase of the 
subjective life of its citizens. Fundamental as this species of education 
is, it is not the only, nor the whole, qualification for life or for citizenship; 
and, therefore, the government should take other steps and make other 
provisions contributory to the highest results. The utilitarian spirit in 
our educational systems is not an unmixed good or evil, but it should 
have a place in the consideration of statesmen if they would generously 
and prophetically regard the interests of the nation. For while utilitari- 
anism, metaphysically considered, may tend to materialism, and material- 
ism may tend to paganism, the fact is, that the bread-and-butter theory 
of society is of tremendous importance to those who must have bread and 
butter; and any theory or provision that takes in only air and the stellar 
spaces, and does not insure wheat, beefsteak, salt, and water, is too defi- 
cient to obtain the sanction of the multitudes who need these things. 
Hence education must have some relation to life, or livelihood, as well as 
to culture and the luxury of a career of thought. We cannot ignore the 
man at the blacksmith’s forge for the sake of the man who is discovering 
asteroids, or the plow-boy for the sake of the entomologist. Education 
must be practical as well as theoretical, manual as well as mental, and 
physical as well as intellectual; and the government should confer the 
one as well as the other. 

Nor is the citizen fully equipped for citizenship if he is merely compe- 
tent to earn his living and to do a little thinking on his own account, for 


man is more than an animal demanding satisfaction of appetite, more than 
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a citizen seeking to understand the laws of reciprocity, humanity, and 
nationality, and more than a thinker dealing with the problems of the 
universe. He has a religious nature, which is as outspoken as his physical 
or intellectual, and which in point of self-seeking is superior to either, is 
richer in its resources, wider in the range of its activities, and responsible 
not to an earthly ruler, but to the Maker of heaven and earth. Religion 
is a proper subject of cultivation on the part of the citizen for his own 
sake; and as government cannot well subsist without morality and _ relig- 
ion, it behooves government to promote the sway of religious truths and 
principles in the organized life of the people. It should not maintain a 
department of religion, with a secretary at its head, like the department of 
war or the treasury, which is done in Frange, but it should enact laws for 
the protection of the sabbath, the suppression of the drink traffic, the 
punishment of offenders against morality and religion, and for the dis- 
semination of such religious teachings as will save the land from infi- 
delity, materialism, agnosticism, and all corroding and destructive errors 
in the national life. The government should not ally itself with the 
Church in the sense of establishing a national Church, or of uniting 
Church and State, but it should remember that without the Church it 
would not survive a decade, and regulate itself accordingly. Religious 
education, comprising the daily reading of the Bible in the public schools, 
and daily prayer to Almighty God, and instruction in the moral virtues 
and in the results of viciousness, should be ordained by law and enforced 
all over the land. It is time to return to the practice of the patriots of 
other days, and give religion the right of way in the government, in the 
schools, and among the people. 

Little need be added in recommending the value of what may be called 
a political education, or the education of the citizen in the American 
constitution, our form of government, with its legislative, judicial, and 
executive branches, the relation of the states to the federal government, 
our systems of finance, tariff, and taxation, and all the peculiarities, func- 
tions, and forces of civil government. This is necessary if he would in- 
telligently discharge his duties as a citizen, considered in the political 
aspect, 

If a genuine citizenship involve this fourfold education—and that it 
does must be clear to all who consider it in its manifold bearings—it be- 
longs to the government adequately to provide for it; for the individual 
himself is likely to overlook or neglect a part of it; and no organization, 
religious or civil, acting independently, is strong enough or ample enough 
to secure it for the whole country. We are not now pleading for more 
colleges or for higher education, nor even looking to the college to pro- 
vide for general education, for the need of the country to-day is not 
higher education, or scholars, or colleges; but a common or lower educa- 
tion of the millions who are not in the line of scholarship, or hungry for 
collegiate discipline. 

There are colleges enough in the land to afford higher education to 
those who want it. A thousand more would not solve the problem of 
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universal education. Hence the proposition of ex-President Andrew D. 
White tc establish a great national university at Washington, D.C., is 
ill-timed, ana would be an embarrassment if it were suggested as a remedy 
for the situation, because, carried out, it will not assist to an infinitesimal 
degree in lifting the people to a higher level. It would not aid Alabama 
any more than Alaska, and Texas would scarcely know of its existence. 
The Roman Catholic university to be established in the capital is a tes- 
timony to the necessity of higher education among the Catholics; but 
while it may promote that end it will not contribute to the education of 
the superstitious masses of that faith. The college system of America, 
religious and civil, is accomplishing its purpose, but it does not educate 
the youth in the fourfold elements of character, or the masses in the line 
of citizenship. 

Nor does the public-school-system, devised for this purpose, and effi- 
cient here and there, reach the people, and secure to them all the advan- 
tages expected from it. It may operate well in Iowa, but it does not in 
Georgia; it may be perfect as a system in Ohio, but it is deficient in Mis- 
aissippi; it may elevate Massachusetts, but it is a slow-working system in 
North Carolina. As a system of education, it is being improved from 
year to year in the different States, and its results, so far as they can be 
tabulated, are excellent and strengthening to the national character. The 
South has especially advanced in this regard in the last ten years; but the 
North, with its greater wealth, spends more money for school-houses and 
teachers, and is, therefore, reaping a larger harvest in a more largely 
educated population. 

Thomas Jefferson was a pioneer in education, and the country is in- 
debted to his wisdom for valuable suggestions; but we must go beyond 
Jefferson—we must advance beyond the state-systems of education—if the 
twelve millions of school children in the United States are properly trained 
in a knowledge of their relations to themselves, their country, and God. 
The state-system has been tried long enough to satisfy the people that, 
whatever its value, it is too slow in its methods and too poor in its re- 
sources to accomplish for the nation what is suggested by its present 
condition. The Review ventures to proclaim the necessity of a national 
aystem of education, that, without supplanting, will harmonize and safely 
interact with efficient state-systems, and secure to the whole country a 
uniformity of educational provision that will guarantee the stability of 
the nation in the future. Recently a Department of Agriculture, headed 
by a secretary, who shall be a member of the President's cabinet, iias 
been instituted, because of the increasing importance of agricultural 
interests. 

Is agriculture of more importance than education? Are war, money, 
and the navy more deserving of secretaryships than mind, or the qualified 
citizenship of the nation? Let there be a Department of Education, 
whose secretary, appointed by the President, shall be a cabinet officer, 
and on a par with every other member of the same. It is true there is 
a Commissioner of Education, but he belongs to the Department of the 
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Interior, and besides, gathering statistics has little authority, and no 
special influence in shaping the educational system of the country or in 
relieving it of drawbacks and infirmities. 

To this proposition there may be objection, especially from the South, 
that has always believed in States’ rights, but as this doctrine once led 
them into secession, and has kept them in ignorance since the days of 
John C, Calhoun, it is quite time that they abandon it, and permit the 
government to aid them in general education. Some of the Northern States 
may oppose the suggestion on the ground that they are competent to take 
care of themselves; but the general ood is at stake, and a national sys- 
tem, with uniform laws and regulations, will be of greater advantage to 
the whole country than a few efficient and many poor state-systems, such 
as now prevail in the land. Among the advantages we indicate the 
following: 

1. Uniformity as to the length of the school year in all the States and 
Territories, Nine months should be the shortest period, but in many 
States it is much shorter, or left to the discretion of trustees. 

2. Uniformity as to instruction, the richer State not having any advan- 
tage either in the competency of teachers or the course of study for its 
youth over the poorer State. 

3. Uniformity of opportunity for all classes. The colored people in 
the South, the Indians in the West, the immigrant children in our cities, 
the poor every-where, should be trained in as excellent schools and for as 
long « period as the children of the wealthy and more fortunate. 

4. Uniformity of education as regards native and foreign youth, The 
children of German, Irish, Italian, Bohemian, English, and Chinese pa- 
rents should be required, if within school age, to attend our schools a 
required period, thus preparing them for American citizenship. 

5. Uniformity of education regardless of sects. Catholic youth should 
attend the public schools the same as Protestant youth.  7'his will break 
down the Catholic parochial system, and focus or end the controversy with 
the Catholics. 

6. Education should be compulsory for all classes. This would de- 
stroy the system of child-labor prevalent in cities, and insure universad 
education. 

7. National taxation, aside from the purpose of government support, 
should also be largely for benevolent ends. Education should be guar- 
anteed by the government, with state co-operation, to all of school age in 
the land, 

8. By this quiet, uniform educational method the government would 
preserve itself from the dangers of an ignorant citizenship, and by bring- 
ing itself into closer sympathy with the people it would receive in return 
a loyalty and devotion that would strengthen it against all evil; and, 
preserving itself, the preservation and sovereignty of the States, within 
constitutional limitations, will thereby be secured. 

We more the creation of a Department of Education, with a secretary, chosen 


by the President, who shall be a member of the cabinet. 
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THE BOOK COMMITTEE. 


The Book Committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church is an extraor 
dinary body, whether its personal composition, its legislative function, 
or the actual business it annually transacts be considered. Within 
certain limits, and concerning the publishing and some other interests of 
the Church, it has all the authority of the General Conference, and acts 
in its stead, with all the freedom and wisdom of the larger body that 
created it. It supervises the publication of thirteen or more periodicals, 
inspecting their editorial management, with an inventory of their re- 
sources, cost, surplus or deficit, and has the power in certain emergencies 
to arraign and depose, as well as approve and justify, those in editorial 
positions. It annually fixes the salaries of bishops, agents, editors, and a 
majority of General Conference officers. It examines the business of the 
Book Concerns, gives direction concerning the publication of books, and 
may change the methods of business, even to details, of our great pub 
lishing-houses. The twelve ministers and eight laymen who constitute 
the committee were chosen by the General Conference for their integrity 
of character, supposed business sagacity, unimpeachable loyalty to Meth 
odism, and their general reputation as Christian men, who would honor 
the position and faithfully perform the duties involved in it. 

In their annual meeting in February the Committee performed a vast 
amount of business, some of it in routine order, but much of it difficult and 
delicate, and requiring ripened judgment and a studied purpose success 
fully to adjust all matters to their proper conclusions. It is not possible to 
say that one was more efficient than another in the settlement of some of 
these problems, for all were devoted to the common end, and business and 
religion beautifully and wholesomely interacted in their deliberations and 
results. When the agents reported the business of the vear, the mag 
nitude of our Book Concerns became evident; when the editors reported 
their papers, the periodical system of Methodism had new significance, 
and its power within its sphere was seen to be incalculable; when the 
Committee proceeded to the election of an agent to fill the vacancy occa 
sioned by the death of John M. Phillips they became conscious of a great 
responsibility, and acted with appropriate care and wisdom; and when 
the bishops present proceeded to exercise their prerogative, either in con- 
curring or refusing to concur in the election, the power of the episcopacy 
was felt to be great and decisive. Thus the Committee stands in the 
Church as a body clothed with authority, possessed of dignity, and capa 
ble by its relation to great affairs of advancing them or doing mischief 
beyond repair. 

The selection of the Rev. Homer Eaton, D.D., of the Troy Conference, 
as the associate agent of Dr. Sandford Hunt at New York gives great and 


deserved satisfaction. He is not a stranger to the duties of the office, 
having been a member of the Book Committee for eight years, and for 
one term its chairman; nor is he.without special qualifications for the 
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position, such as early commended him to the thought of the Committee. 
Under the management of the new firm it is believed the increasing 
prosperity of the Book Concern is assured. 

Without detailing the work of the Committee, but speaking in general 
terms, we cannot resist the impression that the Methodist system of 
business is, on the whole, superior to any other denominational system of 
business in the country. In some respects it may not equal the systems 
of individual houses that have the world for a constituency, so that it 
cannot hope to compete with them; but within its own sphere it is supe- 
rior and most efficient. As proof, we have only to point to the fact that 
the subscription lists of our Church papers in most cases exceed the lists 
of other denominational papers in their territory; and as for the Review, 
in this particular it is at the head of all denominational review literature 
in the United States. Other denominations have systems of their own, 
or employ secular methods, but we leave them behind by a system peculiar 
to Methodism, and which, thoroughly worked, will enable us to accom- 
plish all that belongs to any one denomination to do. 

The issue of the subject is, therefore, the necessity of co-operation with 
the system all along the line, from the most obscure and helpless member 
to the most prominent and authoritative servant in our broad and ex- 
panding Methodism. The charm of loyalty and responsibility must hold 
together the vast multitudes of the Church, and inspire to activity and 
benevolence in the patronage of our books and papers, and the further- 
ance by every possible means of the evangelization of the country and 
the world. Allowing that the mission of one Church is the mission of 
all, still it is not unfraternal in any denomination to claim that it may 
have a function in the system “of evangelization not performed by any 
other, and that its methods, whether peculiar or common, are better 
adapted to its special work than the methods of other organizations. In 
this view of the case it is incumbent upon Methodists to conform to their 
methods if they would fulfill the mission that providentially has been as- 
signed to them, as an organized branch of the Church of Christ. Non- 
conformity to the methods of Methodism is treason to the mission of 
Methodism, inasmuch as the latter must fail without the former. We 
may, therefore, rightly insist upon the use of all our periodical and other 
literature in the homes and churches of the people called Methodists. 
While outside elements are antagonizing, not only the Christian faith, but 
also every form of Church organization and order, there should be the 
utmost harmony within the circle of believers if the largest success shall 
be secured. The spirit of independence, so rife in the world, and not an 
unmixed evil in the Church, should be so guarded and regulated as to 
contribute to its prosperity rather than assist in its downfall. Methodism 
united is a conquering force; divided, it will destroy itself and cause 
Christendom to mourn. 
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THE ARENA. 
THE FIRST WORD OF GENESIS. 
Tue criticism of Dr. Hawley on the first word in Genesis, in the Janu- 
ary number of the Review, I cannot accept as correct. FNID has no ar- 
ticle expressed or implied. The full form with the article would be, 
mwa; or with the article consonant (4) suppressed, MWNID. The 


labs 


word occurs in the Hebrew Bible, Neh. xii, 44, mews for } we, 
the vowel of the article being retained while the consonant 7 is s Ippress d. 
This is the only instance where the word is used with the article prefixed. 
to be rendered ‘the first fruit (or fruits).” 

The use of the article in the Hebrew is in most cases like it is in En- 
glish. Ifa thing in Hebrew is not already known, it generally, not to say 
always, lacks the article; thus: God said, ‘‘ Let there be light.” Here 
in Hebrew we have x, light, without the article, as something at the time 
unknown or not mentioned before. But after the light is created it is called 
TNT, the l git, with the article (Gen. i, 4). So when God says, °° Let there 
be a firmament,” pr is used without the article; but after it is formed 


it is called y»prn, the firmament (verse 7 


In Gen. i, 1, as no beginning has been mentioned, the noun MwX, de- 
ginning, properly has no article. Hence, ‘‘In beginning” is the proper 
rendering, just as it is given in the LXX., ’Ev apy7, ** In beginning.” 

Carlisle, Pa. Henry M. Harman. 


It does not seem to me that Dr. Hawley has established his position; 
and as some of his arguments are based on opinions which are rendered 
doubtful by recent investigations, and others are due to a mistake, a reply 
may be justified. 

1. wei does not mean ‘ahead, the first, the beginning ;” all these are 
derived meanings (v. Ges., Hebr. u. Aram. Handworterbuch, 10 Auf., Leip- 
zig, 1886, s. 7.). 

2. The LXX. cannot be quoted on this passage, for tradition names 
this as one of the thirteen places changed for Ptolemy. (Compare Geiger, 
Urschrift, pp. 844, 439, 444.) 

3. ** . . the Hebrew article bn, commonly written 7” (Hawley). 
This statement Dr. Hawley owes to Moses Stuart (Grammar, 6th ed., 
Andover, 1838, § 162); but he does Professor Stuart injustice in not 
taking also the rest of the sentence, which concluded thus: ‘‘ with a 
Daghesh forte after it.” This may sound pedantic, but it is none the 
less important. 

Dr. Hawley has overlooked the fact that the first half of this statement 
about the article is only an hypothesis, and that, too, one that is aban- 
doned by many of the best scholars of the present day. 


Stade (Lehrbuch der Heb. Grammatik., Leipzig, 1879, § 172, a. 2) repu- 
diates it, while Miiller (Zeb. Schul-grammatik., Malle, 1878, § 113, a) says 
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that the explanation of the doubling of the next consonant as an assimila- 


tion of 9 is ‘‘ besonders bei letzterem streitig.” Green, also (Zeb. Gram., 


new ed., New York, 1889, § 230, 1, a), does not hold this opinion. (See 
further Konig, Lehrgebdiude der Heb. Sprache, Leipzig, 1881, § 16, Anm.) 
4. ** And the reason the article is omitted in MWR is, it suffers syncope 


after 3, and gives up its vowel to the particle. The syncope of the article 
is common (Stuart’s Grammar, sec, 152, note, and sec. 108, 4)” (Hawley). 
The article does not suffer ** syncope,” and it does not ** give up its vowel 


’ 


to the particle.” The very passages quoted by Dr. Hawley from his fa- 


vorite grammar show that if syncope had taken place MWNID would have 
become MYND (0. Ges. Heb. Gremmatik., 24 Auf., Leipzig, 1885, § 35, 
2 with Anm, 2, and Green, § 2.0, 3, 5). 

The editor’s kindness may perhaps allow me to say that I should trans- 
late the verse (partially following Rashi and Ibn Ezra): ‘ At first, when 
God created the heaven and the earth, . . . then God said, Let there be 
light.” This does not necessitate the change of N73 to N13 (cf. Hosea 
i, 2; Deut. iv, 15); nor is the objection to so long a period well taken 
when ii, 4, 8gg., is compared. 

(See, further, Dillmann, Die Genesis, 5 Auf., Leipzig, 1886, and compare 
Delitzsch, Neuer Commetar iiber die Genesis, Leipzig, 1887.) 

Tlaverford College, Pa. Rosert W. Rocers. 


[These unsolicited confirmations of our position, or translation, are suf- 
ficient to settle the question. If any are still in doubt we most respect- 
fully refer them to such additional authorities as President Buttz, of Drew 
Theological Seminary; Professor.Wm. R. Harper, editor of Zebraica and 
The Old Testament Student, Yale College; and Professor W. W. Davies, 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University. We may venture to state that Stuart’s 
Grammar, so freely used by Dr. Hawley, is in the background among 
scholars as an authority. With these references the controversy is closed. 
—Eprror. | 


THE DOCTRINE OF MERIT. 


The cast-iron system of theology which originated with Augustine is 
yielding to the “ sweetness and light” of the nineteenth century, Ar- 
minius is becoming taller than Calvin. ‘* Whedon on the Will” answers 
** Edwards on the Will.” But beyond all reasoning, the common con- 
sciousness accepts the blunt dictum of the great Samuel Johnson, ‘* We 
know the will is free, and there’s an end of it.” 

Does not a clear-cut and logical Arminianism demand the acknowledg- 
ment of merit as well as demerit in moral actions? Have we not too care- 
lessly accepted the saying, as though it were an axiom, *‘ There can be no 
merit in a creature?’ Does not condemnation imply commendation ? 
Thou wicked and slothful servant ” stands contrasted with ‘* Well done.” 
‘Depart, ye cursed” is set against ** Come, ye blessed.” ‘According to his 
works” is the scriptural standard of judgment. Worthlessness with no 
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contrasting worthiness savors of Calvinism. They who are ‘‘ called to be 
saints” cannot at the same time be miserable sinners. If sinners de- 
serve to die, saints deserve to live, and may claim ‘‘a right to the tree of 
life;” for, though they are ‘‘ unprofitable servants,” yet ‘‘ he is faithful 
and just to forgive.” 

May not one’s virtues balance his vices and prevent positive punish- 


? 


ment? No doubt there are degrees of punishment—‘ few stripes” and 
‘*many stripes;”’ and one doom will be ‘‘ more tolerable” than another; 
yet even a balanced account may warrant the loss of heaven. 

Does merit preclude atonement? By no means; for the most virtuous and 
worthy life may fail to reach its full recognition on account of past sins, 
which need atonement. Does grace then save? Yes, grace gives power 
to act, and meets human endeavor with heavenly help. But even the 
paralytic was commanded to ‘‘ stretch forth” his hand. Jesus said to 
the Jews, ‘* Ye will not come to me;” if either total depravity or inexor- 
able necessity had kept them from coming to him, could he have blamed 
them ? 

Are not works * only a condition?” Ye 8, just as Faith is only a con- 
dition; for in one sense neither faith nor works are meritorious; yet both 
affect the soul’s salvation, and merit recognition and divine approval in 
the same degree that wrong-doing demands condemnation. Practically 
there is as much reward as retribution in the divine government; why 
then not admit the logical sequences of Arminian belief, and reject all 
remnants of Calvinism ? T. M. Grirriru. 

Conshohocken, Pa. 


ORGANIZED CHARITIES. 

Promiscuous alms-giving makes the tramp’s vocation possible. Concede 
it to be difficult, if not impossible, so to organize as to avoid errors in 
giving, nevertheless, reform at this point demands attention. Giving to 
persons who are willfully idle, or who use alms to purchase intoxicants, or 
who beg for gain, or to tramps, are prolific sources of evil. Not to assist 
yg, and would result in great suffering 


the worthy indigent would be wron 
to many who are not to blame because of their misfortunes. But any 
attempt to assist the worthy indigent, and avoid frauds and tramps by 
promiscuous giving, must prove a failure. To feel the pulse of poverty 
and diagnose the case requires knowledge and wide experience, far more 
than to feel the pulse of one whose body is sick and to give a proper 
diagnosis of the disease. In the latter case the physician has natural 
laws by which to determine the disease. In the former, every thing hin- 
ders in reaching accurate conclusions. Deceptions, tricks, fraud, false 
pretenses are the means practiced by beggars who solicit alms from door 
to door. 

Where the indigent are assisted through proper organizations, the aims 
of which are not simply to relieve from hunger and cold, but also for 
the elevation of the moral and physical condition of the indigent, positive 


and lasting good may be accomplished. Experience has demonstrated, 
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however, that excellent judgment is required to properly administer such 
charities, Unless care is used, applicants will receive assistance from vari- 
ous charities at the same time. This can be avoided only by the personal 
investigation of cach case and visitation by the superintendent. To give 
tov much is injurious. To give only in small quantities, at the right mo- 
ment, in proportion to the immediate need, and not to prolong it beyond 
the duration of the necessity which calls for it, but to extend, restrict, 
and modify relief, has been found to produce the best results. Then, as 
a means of training, require total abstinence from all intoxicants, and that 
those having children of proper age send them to school unless unavoid- 


ably prevented, thus making the poor, while under obligations to the 


charity, a party to their own and their children’s elevation. Moreover, 
cach family aided should be visited frequently, and instructed in neatuess 
and punctuality, and how to get along on the least possible amount, The 
idea of self-help should constantly be emphasized, lest they become indo- 
lent, willing to live on alms, and thus make beggars of their children. 
Lack of exertion should be met with sharp rebuke, and, as soon as it is 
possible for the family to live without assistance, further aid should be re- 
fused. Limited space will not permit amplification of these thoughts. 
St. Louis, Mo. SenecA N. TAYLOR. 


THE ATONEMENT. 

I am glad to see that special phases of the many-sided doctrine of the 
atonement are receiving the thoughtful and earnest attention of men in 
all our churches, It is well. The calm, dispassionate, and charitable 
discussions will aid in evolving the truth, and infix it on impregnable 
foundations. The able article on ‘‘The Atonement and the Heathen” in 
the last number of our Review, by Rev. G. W. King, will elicit thought, 
and the points noted by the editor will provoke discussion—one upon 
which my limited space will not allow me to enter. 

My purpose now is to correct a misinterpretation of part of a sentence 
which Mr. King quotes from an article of mine, in which he logically 
places meas a supporter of the ‘ill-fated doctrine ” of the moral influence 
theory. In the article from which he quotes I was discussing the grounds 
on which rests the necessity for the atonement; and I said, after stating 
Dr. Bushnell’s theory, Dr. Miley bases it mainly on governmental grounds. 
I should have said wholly, as Mr. King says, but three words, their proper 
relation not being fully seen at the time, led me to write the qualifying 
word, ‘‘mainly.” I then wrote, ‘To us it seems as if these great think- 
ers had omitted the most important part of the foundation, namely, the 
palpable facts of God's and man’s moral nature.” Just how ‘this last 
thought” can be pressed into the service of any “phase of moral influ- 
ence” is what I would like Mr. King to show. I spoke of man’s conscious- 
ness of guilt, ill-desert, and inner law of righteousness—facts of man’s 
moral nature—as imperatively demanding an atonement. Does Mr. King 
deny this *‘ position?” And does he deny that in God’s moral nature there 
is a necessity for expiation? My article does not in any sense teach the 
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moral influence theory. Nor have I ever taught it. Nor can I, in the 

face of palpable facts, accept, as containing all the truth, the exclusive 

governmental theory. Tuomas STALKER. 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 

This seems to be the only means of averting one of the most imminent 
perils to our political system, arising from unrestricted suffrage as it now 
exists, In our citics the dangerous classes are in the very decided major- 
ity. They put aside party lines when their own interests are at stake, 
and vote asa unit to further their own cause. But those majorities, given 
by the unsafe classes, have a far-reaching influence over large districts of 
country adjacent to the cities. The vicious classes, as a matter of course, 
elect men to place from their own ranks. The persons elected are 
of the same low morals as the men who have chosen them, These men 
levy our taxes, frame our statutes, administer our laws. The integrity 
and safety of the entire republic are placed in jeopardy. The danger grows 
apace. Better discipline, greater boldness, new aggressions from year 
to year, mark the encroachments of this clement of our political life. 
The danger has already reached alarming proportions. Some defense 
must be devised right soon, or it will swallow us up. Throw «about our 
homes and our institutions the bulwark of municipal suffrage for women, 
and snatch the cities from the domination of the roughs, and all will 
be well. Offset the votes of the slums with the votes of good women, 
Good women are very much in the majority over bad women. Thank 
God that this is so! Let woman vote at our charter elections, as she votes 
in some States at the school clections, and we shall see this cloud, dark 
with danger, disappear J. B. MAXFIELb. 


Omaha, Neb. 


THE CALIFORNIA VINE. 

The grape is the favorite export of California. It is becoming to the 
average Californian what gold was to the pioneer; and this, ,notwith- 
standing the fact that it is to-day, in point of valuation as an export, 
inferior to wheat, barley, gold, and timber. The grape has for its chief 
patrons wholesale and retail liquor-dealers; and next, the fashionable cir- 
cles of society. By the enterprise of these parties the wine producing 
grape is pushed to the front as the coming product of California, 

A commission on viticulture and viniculture has been created by the 
State. Among its duties are the ‘assisting producers in finding profit- 
able markets for their products, by extending commercial and popular 
knowledge of the same throughout the United States and foreign coun- 
trices by means of public addresses, circulars, printed documents, and 
personal efforts of duly authorized representatives and lecturers of the 
said bourd.” Fifteen thousand dollars per year are spent annually by this 


commission for the carrying out of the above provisions. The State Com- 
mission has its head-quarters at the University of California. Professor 
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Hillgard performs the complex duties of the ‘‘ Professor of Agriculture ” 
and superintends the viticultural and vinicultural interests under the 
auspices of the above commission. Miss Kate Field is employed by this 
in which she uses her 


commission to proclaim the *‘ gospel of the grape, 
splendid talents to show why wines should be used in polite circles as 
the beveraye, and to show that California wines should be patronized by 


Americans to the exclusion of imported wines. The Vina Rancho has been 
donated by our United States Senator, Leland Stanford, to found a uni- 
versity in memory of his nobleson. This rancho is part of the foundation 


of the new institution. It is the largest body of lund exclusively devoted 
to the vine in the State, and consists of 3,575 acres, all in vines. There 
are 800 vines to the acre, and in all 2,860,000 vines, capable when matured 
of producing 2,000,000 gallons of wine annually, 

These institutions, with their ainple endowments, destined to have an 
immense influence upon the destiny of the State, intellectually, socially, 
and morally, lend their powerful aid to foster the wine interests of Califor- 
nia. The vineyards of the entire State produced last year fifteen millions, 
and it is said are capable of producing thirty millions, of gallons of wine, 

It is claimed that the material interests of 150,000 people in this State 
are identified with this single product. Already there are causes operating 
here that may essentially modify the future of the wine interest. The profits 
from table and raisin grapes being larger than those from the wine grape 
may diminish the interest in the production of wines. M. E. Richardson's 
Lesson Manual on the wine question shows that while the net profits of 
wine grapes are only from $10 to $62 50 per acre, the raisin grapes net 
from $68 25 to $105, and the table grapes net from $110 to $250 per acre. 

Raisins, like wines, have the world for a market. The raisin industry 
in California has had a wonderful growth. In 1872 six thousand boxes 
of raisins were packed for market, each box containing twenty pounds. 
In 1888 a million boxes were put upon the market. 

The phylioxera is also a factor to be noted in considering the wine 
interest of the State. Its ravages in Napa and Sonoma Counties, and in 
Southern California, have been such that many acres have been uprooted; 
so that it is now with many a question whether the almond, fig, lemon, 
olive, orange, or prune trees may not be more profitable than the vine. 

This beautiful vine, which is made the figure of the intimate relation 
that subsists between Christ and his disciples, and the fruit of which 
Christ made the symbol of his atoning blood, is now profaned by the fer- 
mentation and adulteration of the fruit, so that that which was ordained 
by Christ to be a symbol of life out of sacrifice is the vehicle of death. 

From the day when Noah planted the first vineyard and drank wine, and 
was drunken, history has most faithfully repeated itself. It is repeating 
itself in California, and will continue to do so. They who plant vineyards 
and drink wine will be drunken, and they will curse their offspring. 

As vineyards and wineries come to the front in California the Church, 
the school, and wholesome law will recede to the background. 

Oakland, Cal. R. BENTLEY. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEWS. 


FOREIGN RESUME. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION. 


BovuLaNGisM is the great question of the hour throughout Europe; this 
goes without saying, as says the French idiom. It would be a strange play 
of fortune, or perhaps more properly a strange dispensation of providence, 
that should give in the present great crisis in Europe such a political ad- 
venturer the key to the European situation. But all this goes to prove 
the uneasy and restless disposition of the French people, and the general 
distrust of all the peoples in their rulers and their systems. The disgrace 
brought on all the ruling houses of the Continent by the shameless life and 
discreditable death of the heir to the venerable and distinguished house 
of Austria adds not a little fuel to the flame of the present general dis- 
content. Francis Joseph, of the Austro-Hungarian throne, has truly 
drank the dregs of sorrow to the full. He inherited the throne largely be- 
cause of the imbecility of an uncle; his mother, the archduchess Sophia, 
was the most heartily despised woman of the whole imperial family, and 
his wife, the present empress, is little else than a popular equestrienne. 
And now, as though to cap the climax, the heir to the throne proved 
to be a debauchee and suicide, and the crown princess of Austria an 
unfortunate refugee in her father’s house, but fortunate, at least, to be 
spared the life of sorrow that awaited her in the home of her adoption; 
we say that all these things, discussed and exaggerated in all circles, 
tend to honeycomb the seats of those who wear the crown and wield 
the power. 

In France there is but one saving remedy for the immediate future, and 
that is the nearness and the importance of the great national French Ex- 
position. All classes take a great pride and place much hope in this as a 
means of drawing to Paris the élite of the world to admire the creations 
of French skill and industry, and indorse the assertions of French en- 
thusiasts that France is still the ‘‘Grande Nation” notwithstanding her 
misfortunes, and that her artisans can conquer the hated Germans though 
her soldiers may not be able to wave the palm of victory. 

Sut sober Frenchmen know the perils of the future, and are inclined to 
study their needs and their duty for the present period, and they ask 
themselves the question, ‘‘ What will be the outcome of the obscure 
drama in which we are engaged?” And they reply: That depends 
absolutely on the way in which the coming generation shall decide as 
to the general conception of things. If men yield to the present tend- 
ency of materialism, there will spring from it nothing less than a régime 
of brute force, and a cycle of fratricidal conflict will be inaugurated 
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among classes as among nations. Every thing, then, depends more or 
less on the influence to be exerted by the religion of love and of liberty. 
What a solemn hour, therefore, for the Church of Christ will be the clos- 
ing years of the present century! The year that has just closed has 
proved its vitality by what it has preserved or what it has conquered in 
mission work at home and abroad; the grand international missionary 
jubilee of London has given convincing proofs of that. But now is not 
the time to slumber on the blessings of the past. The Church of Christ 
must every-where, and especially in France, see with the eyes of faith its 
divine King pass among its ranks as a triumphant chief on the eve of 
battle, and hear his words of command as those which the book of 
Revelation bore to the Churches of Asia Minor in a similar crisis: ‘‘ Hold 
fast to that which thou hast, and let no one take thy crown... . To him 
who shall have conquered I will give the power over nations, and I will 
give him the star of the morning.” Yes, to make the morning star of a 
new day to shine over the darkened heavens of France, and encourage 
humanity with a grand era of revival, the burning aspirations and the 
penitent tears are needed of all those who ardently believe in the possible 
regeneration of a lacerated and bleeding nation. 


I. RELIGIOUS. 


LAVELEYE, the noted Belgian savant and publicist, has just made 
through the columns of the Flandre Liberale a thrilling appeal to the 
Protestants of France to grasp the clerical situation in their country. He 
quotes the renowned Quinet as saying that political emancipation can 
only be securely gained by a religious reformation. The French Revolu- 
tion was the result of the grand philosophical movement of the eighteenth 
century, which would found the edifice of modern liberty on the basis of 
reason, and consequently in conflict with the clergy. But has this ex- 
periment, which has been repeated in all Catholic countries, succeeded ? 
See where France is to-day ! fearing to see the triumph of a Cesarism of 
the pot-house, which would be the acme of shame for the generous French 
nation, 

The daring publicist declares that the strength of Boulanger to-day 
lies with the Clerical party. What is the rock on which the Republic 
threatens to make a wreck but the religious question within the domain 
of the public school, and public instruction generally? If the Catholic 
nations desire to found or maintain liberal institutions they are told that 
the Church proscribes them, and thus they are in a blind-alley without an 
issue. What, then, is to be done? Shall they surrender all instruction 
to the Church? Liberty granted by the Holy See will soon be limited— 
then suppressed. 

If the clergy are excluded from the school as teachers or advisers, the 
habits of the people are shocked, and especially the feeling of mothers; 
and in this way is created a formidable opposition, to which may be 
allied all the malcontents, as now, indeed, in France, to the peril of all 
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free institutions. In Belgium the principles of ’89 seem conquered; for 
the Church has conquered. In Italy the danger is so great that the na- 
tional government feels bound to make an ally of the empires of the 
North. If the liberalism of the day is to be conquered, it is because it 
has not comprehended the great role of religion, even in our day, And, 
nevertheless, see how the question presents itself to the house and hearth 
of each one of us, not less than to the State. You are perhaps indifferent 
to the Church, you may even be hostile to it, but your wife and children 
remain faithful to it; you are thus conquered in advance. If, on the con- 
trary, you wish to withdraw vour family from the school and all Chris- 
tian worship, your defeat is still more certain, for you will collide with 
the fact that man is a ‘religious animal,” that he needs a religion, and 
that he will return to his ancient altars if you offer him no others. What 
is the conclusion that forces itself on all good patriots, and which they are 
preaching without cessation? It is this: If you would establish liberty, 
abandon the Church and the worship that anathematize it, and embrace 
that one which consecrates it. These are views of Laveleye, born a Catholic, 
in a Catholic land, but whose wary cyes have been opened to the gravity 
of the situation, and who meets it not as a Christian, if you please, but as 
a common sense champion of the rights of God and of man. The defeat 
of Liberalism in Belgium, and the relegation of the secular schools to the 
hands and te achings of the priests, have been a sore and dangerous blow to 


true liberty, and the lesson may well be heeded in France and—nearer home. 


In Iraty the Churches of the Vaudois are sacred to their mission of 
spreading and nurturing the Protestant religion. They are now express- 
ing a great deal of sympathy for their French brothers in distress, and 
have just sent to thema touching greeting and appeal, rising entirely 
above the present hostility and coolness between the nations, They say 
in this: ‘‘ Brothers of France, count on our sympathy in these days of trial 
for your most sacre:| liberties. When we listen to the eternal quarrel 
between the countries, many of the Vaudois would gladly interfere and 
say to France, A truce to all recriminations! it is on us alone that 
ought to rest the debt we owe. Our sincere attachment to our king and 
country will never prevent us from acknowledging that the two heroic 
ages of our history were determined by the Frenchmen, Valdo and Col- 
vin. We shall never forget that our Bible was translated by a French- 
man, Olivétan, and that the captain of our glorious liberty was a French- 
man, Henri Arnaud.” 

‘“And then is not our confession of faith still Gallican?” say these 
grateful Vaudois. The use of the French tongue among them still recalls 
their origin, and their family names remind them of their duty to France, 
and thus they would still fraternize in spite of all the hard words and 


rash deeds that are now rampant between them. Another object of this 


‘Epistle to French Protestants” was to announce the mournful news of 
the death at Florence of their beloved teacher and preacher, M. A. 
evel, who died in his prime, being but fifty-eight years old. Thcy had 
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become accustomed to think him absolutely necessary to them, and mourn 
his loss as did the disciples that of their divine Master with his living 
word. 





In Germany the Evangelical Alliance is at last gaining quite a popular 
foothold, and now the annual week of prayer is also observed with con- 
siderable unanimity. It is true that a goodly number of churches of 
the old school are still refractory, but the number of these unbelieving 
Thomases is diminishing yearly, and this year in particular they can report 
quite an increased number of those who participate in these valuable 
reunions of the different creeds and Churches. The laity have not yet 
gained their spiritual majority, and still leave all the work to the pastors ; 4 


but the constant effort of these leaders to bring their flocks into the work mi | 
s E ; ‘ iy 
will soon show an effect. The preachers, therefore, see in these assem- nm 


blages great profit, and much hope for the future. 
The Protestant Churches of the Fatherland are still greatly exercised at 
the intolerance of the Czar in regard to the Lutheran Churches of the Bal- 
tic provinces, and have called attention to this persecution during the 
week of prayer. Numerous pastors rudely exiled from their parishes are i 
wandering in Germany in quest of occupation. If this crushing system ) 
continues much longer the emigration threatens to become general. There 
is great feeling excited in the case of a popular and beloved divine of : 
St. Petersburg, a man eminently endowed, pious as well as learned, who 
prepared for his profession under the leading teachers of Germany. A 
Russian painter of great talent, moved by his teachings, sought admis- 
sion to his communion, Now, according to the tenor of Russian legisla- 
tion, every member of the Orthodox Church who abjures his faith, and 
every pastor, Protestant or otherwise, who favors this abjuration, is liable 
the first year to prison or exile, and the second year to transportation to 
Siberia. The conscience of said divine leaving him no respite, he finished 
by sacrificing the human law to the divine law. He announced the fact to 
the competent ecclesiastical authorities, and set out immediately for Ger- 
many. At the frontier he was arrested, taken back to St. Petersburg, 
and given over to the civil authorities. This was too much for a consti- 
tution as delicate as his ; he passed into a state of serious mental aliena- 
tion, and was turned over to the hands of specialists for treatment. To 
this fact he will doubtless owe his escape from Siberia, but one’s blood 
boils at the recital of such barbarity, which smacks of the Inquisitien. 











Tue Court Preacuer of the German empire is still the target for 
many evil-minded marksmen. These go now so far as to accuse him of 
being a traitor to his country, and try to make out that Stoecker is play- 
ing the part of an ecclesiastical Boulanger, which, from the German stand- 
point, is about as hard a thing as can be said about him. But Stoecker 
holds his ground with the masses, and his popular sermons on Sunday, 
scattered every-where for a farthing a piece, in thousands of copies are 
bringing to him an immense hearing; the cabmen on their stands on the 
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Sabbath buy and read them in all quarters; and so do all of the laboring 
population whose occupation gives them leisure moments, It can safely 
be affirmed, that since this champion has been the leader of the home 
mission work the religious physiognomy of the metropolis has greatly 
changed. 

It will be well, therefore, to distrust the canards of the press, which 
likes to strike a shining mark. Foreign journals are accustomed to gain 
most of their information about religious matters from the press of Berlin, 
which is largely inthe hands of Jewish capitalists, and ever ready to strike 
the court chaplain because of his excessive anti-Semitic tendencies—for 
they of course ignore the first word of the religious movement in Germany. 
It can be safely asserted that the great majority of German Christians will 
always be on the side of Stvecker against his adversaries. This is, of 
course, not enough to justify his undeniable errors, but it is assuredly 
enough to establish his perfect honesty. The government still turns a 
deaf ear to the appeals of the Protestant Church. And already the zeal 
manifested by a large fraction of the Church for a more real independence 
of the State seems to have entered into a period of calmness, and the 
petitions of the provincial synods will wait a long time for realization, 
At present it is the question of sabbath observance that is subjected to 
the honor of a first-class funeral. A few weeks ago it was whispered that 
the plan of the ministry was to be submitted very soon to the Chambers, 
But, at a hint from above, all these rumors have been belied. This unfor- 
tunate project sleeps therefore the sleep of the just in the portfolios of 
the ministry. 

The general impression is that the monarch favors laws for sabbath 
observance, for he lately expressed the desire that horse-races might no 
longer be held on the sabbath, and they have, of course, ceased so to be. 
This isa proof that he is not backward in manifesting his religious con- 
victions. He showed this also recently by giving from his private purse 
quite a considerable sum for the erection of a building for the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. These desirable establishments for the 
young are becoming in Germany at last the nurseries for future genera- 
tions, and are now enjoying a rapid development. They will assuredly 
do more toward realizing the independence of the Church, for which 
believers are sighing, than any other agency, and than all the votes of 
a parliament more desirous of reducing than of increasing the budget for 
the expenses of public worship. Germany may well greet the day when 


her war-song will be a hymn of peace. 


Tue Mac ALL movement in France still goes on its triumphant way. 
In the street of Saint Denis, near a large and popular restaurant, arises 
a building whose facade is ornamented with wooden figures that are 
known as the statues of Saint Jacques, formerly the sign of a large dry- 
goods store. To this the people have been accustomed to throng, and 


as it was formerly the chapel of the convent of Saint Jacques it was 


thither they go now in quest of other food. The hall is very large, and 
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not difficult to restore to it the appearance of a place of public wor- 
ship. The auditorium will contain about five hundred seats, and many 
more can find standing room. The intent of this edifice is as follows: 
Very recently the Mac All Mission has been induced, in the interest of 
new converts, to have an understanding with the different churches to 
establish annexes or new congregations. It is thus that the mission 
of the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle has become an annex of the Reformed 
Church of Pastor Fish, 

Another local mission is supported partly by the Mac All Mission and 
the Baptist missionary from the United States. Sunday morning is given 
in this way to a popular service under the auspices of the Baptists. The 
pastor of this new church has the pleasure pf ministering almost entirely 
10 acongregation that he himself has been instrumental in leading to the 
faith. The first service was opened by Mac All himself before an audi- 
ence of one hundred and fifty persons, He read the Bible and offered 
the first prayer to God ever uttered in the edifice in all its history. The 
new pastor then took the stand and laid out the programme that he and 
his friends proposed to follow, declaring that the new home was a new 
weapon for war against the common enemy, in which all his members 
were to be soldiers. His word of command is, ‘‘ Charity to all, and prin- 
cipally to other Christians.” He rendered homage to the liberal Chris- 
tianity of Mac All, who seems to know how to hold an even balance 
among the different Churches, and also knows how to accept the co opera- 
tion of all Christians, be they who they may. 


’ 


II. LITERARY. 


La Revve Cnretienne, the well-known organ of the Reformed Prot- 
estant Church of France, has just entered on its thirty-sixth year of 
activity and usefulness. It remains loyal to its early device, ‘‘ Gospel and 
Liberty; and it demands no greater honor than to show itself worthy 
of this glorious banner. It affirms that to-day, as in the days of his ter- 
restrial life, Christ alone can answer the questions that so profoundly 
agitate human society. Therefore no cause is dearer to it than that of 
civil liberty, whose triumph alone can assure that of the Gospel. This is 
enough, we think, to recommend such a publication to the attention of 
Christians as well as of all men who know how to comprehend the value 
and importance of religion. The Revue gives the first place to the study 
of religious problems, but it also follows the movement of ideas with the 
largest sympathy, and excludes nothing from its attention. History, and 
the sciences, and travel, literary and artistic criticism, questions of polit- 
ical economy, as well as all charitable problems, are alike the objects of 
its study and regard; but these are all controlled by the thought that, 
Christianity being the truth, it is to illumine every thing with its pow- 
erful light. The Jeoue gives also to the literature of the imagination the 
place that it has a right to demand in creating a wholesome literature that 
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leaves behind it nothing but touching and beneficent impressions. It has 
thus become a power among the loyal members of its Church, and its edi- 
tors and contributors are among the best known writers of French Prot- 
estantism who are now struggling with the spirit of evil abroad in their 


country. 


Frencn Lrreratune of the period is strangely diversified with great 
vood and great evil. That of the stave seems to grow in shameful im- 


morality, notwithstanding the effort of many good men to bridle the foul 
pen. T judge of it by the daily accounts of the secular press, its licen- 
tiousness passes all bounds. One blushes to think that men dare to pre- 
sent such moral filth before a mixed audience of both sexes. It was hoped 
that the dramatic critic—Jules Lemaitre—would contribute to raise a dam 
igainst this lamentable deluge; but his criticism, so charming and so deli 

ite in his earlier efforts, in his growing desire to amuse has thrown off 
the fig-leaves and given itself up to passion 

A new book by Edouard Rod, entitled The Sense of Life, is an interest- 


ing effort to break the narrow circle of egotistical impressionism which 


finally ends in morose sadness. The author has treated his subject in an 
sutobiographical form similar to that of the famous Truth and Fiction of 
Goethe, which lends it an accent of reality that makes it impressionable, 
but increases its tendency to pessimism. 

Francis de Pressensé is out with a new book entitled Jreland and En 
gland, Since their Union toour Day. The author says in the preface that it 
is but an historical essay; but the tendency of the Gaul to favor the Celt is 
»bvious in the confession that though he began his subject with a feeling 
f favor toward the English he ends it with perfect sympathy with the 
Irish in their demand for Home Rule. The French have always a deep 
vein of sympathy with the Irish, and the respective nations in the course 
of history have stood by each other in their trials and struggles. 

Renan has just published the second volume of his History of Israel, 
full of critical and poetic fancy, but with the evident malice prepense to 
legrade as much as possible the grand figure of ancient Israel. He has 
thought it well once again to announce the essential article of his faith: 
namely, that neither in individual nor general history, any more than in 
nature, is there a trace of the intervention of a superior will! 

Protestant literature has been greatly enriched by the interesting 
biography of Philippe-Albert Stapfer, one of the venerable patriarchs of 
French Protestantism, which he honored with his vast knowledge and 
elevated by his noble intellect. He was the friend of Vinet. and firm 
and liberal in State as in Church. Nothing can be more interesting than 


his relations with the First Consul and Talleyrand. 


FRENCH SWITZERLAND has given us of late several books of superior 
interest. One of these is acollection of notes entitled: ‘* Pastors and 
Laymen of the Genevan Church inthe Nineteenth Century Ph Chaponnitre, 
the author, is the editor of the noted religious journal of his section 
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known as the Semaine Religieuse, which is characterized by scrupulous 
exactitude, and breadth and elevation of ideas, In this work he makes 
to live and move before us a whole period of contemporaneous Swiss his- 
tory in Geneva that is as invaluable as it is entertaining. 

Philippe Godet gives us also a charming volume bearing the attractive 
title Studies and Table-talk, of course about contemporaneous events and 
characters. This volume is remarkable for the solidity of its matter, with 
a piquancy of style, a wealth of literary culture, and a generous inspira- 
tion. It is worthy of the reputation of its author. 

Charles Foster also appears in a new collection entitled The Soul of 
Things, in which we find a brilliant facility of style, a moral elevation of 
thought, a striking idiom, and a symbolism of that nature that seems to 
dream confusedly and then express with ‘poetic energy and a profound 
thought. The Protestant littérateurs of French Switzerland are a very 
superior body of men, whose talent and learning do great honor to their 
tongue and fatherland. Their words and aspirations seem always to par- 
take of an alpine freshness, gained from the beauty of their lovely vales 
and the grandeur of their snow-capped summits, 


A Frencu Prayer uttered by a celebrated Protestant divine of Paris 
just before the election, and given by the press, is so touching that we 
give it to our readers: 

‘* Great God of the heavens, we invoke thee; sacred Father, we con- 
jure thee, Canst thou will it that the tree of liberty, still young, should 
wither in our hands? Hast thou resolved in the sacred Trinity to lead us 
all into bondage in order to punish the crimes of a few? Thy powerful 
arm wrested us from the land of Egypt and the floods of the Red Sea, 
while we [were] looking at a Bonaparte, and he was not. His star set at 
Sedan, but the dawn of the republic rose at Paris. Since that day, which 
was thy day, seventeen times the sun has gilded our harvests. Thou hast 
raised the bruised reed, and relighted the smoking torch. 

“We have still our schools, an army, work, and bread; and we enjoy all 
privileges: the Gospel is preached. The works of social justice are born 
and increase in peace. Civil strifes are forgotten. The world, invited 
to our exposition, expects from us words of wisdom and the example of 
the virtues, Can it be that in this fortunate hour an odious and fetid 
cloud shall hide from us thy face! 

‘*No, great God! it is not thou, it is the prince of demons, the father of 
lies, who alone can commit such an outrage on thy promises. Thou dost 
not wish, O Christ, that we should render unto Cesar what we have re- 
ceived from thy hands, It is not thy divine hand which puts to our lips, 
parched with the thirst for justice and truth, the impure vase of bondage. 
That hand never pours out for its brothers the poison which intoxicates 
and imbrutes. But should a blast of perdition pass for a moment over 
Paris, we shall not despair of the country. We shall pray to thee, adore 
thee, serve thee in the gloricus liberty of thy adoption. The evil shall 
surmount the good. Amen.” 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


Japan! Allhail! Casting off its heathenish traditions, as one casts off worn- 
out garments, and reclothing itself in the spirit of modernism, it enters the 
list of civilized countries, with a constitution, a parliament, and a complete 
outfit of government. Religion is henceforth free in Japan; the right of 
suffrage is extended to males who are above twenty-five years of age and 
whose taxes amount to twenty-five dollars; the right of property is inher- 
ent and inalienable; naturalization is granted to foreigners who have 
resided fifteen years in the country; and choice of professions or labor is 
left to the untrammeled judgment of the individual. The regeneration of 
Japan is the result of little more than twenty years of agitation, conflict, 
and a persistence of purpose on the part of the Mikado and the states- 
men who have supported him. The touch of the Occidental spirit aroused 
him from his reverie, and the people in turn recognized the senility and 
insufficiency of the customs of their fathers and the laws of the ages. 
Strifes, many and serious, mark the passage of the twenty years, during 
which Christianity has rooted itself in the chief cities of the empire, and 
political reform has been the war-cry of the throne. Heathendom totters 
to its fall. China will next wheel into line, and the rusty gates of Africa 
will soon swing wide open to let the King of glory enter. At sucha time, 
and with such an outlook, who cares to read the pessimisms of Canon 


Taylor respecting missions? 


Fortunately, the American republic is not seized with that land-hunger 
that devours or irritates the nations of Europe, inciting them to oppres- 
sion of small and helpless peoples in different quarters of the globe. Rich 
in her possessions lying between the seas, her policy has been along the 
line of internal development rather than external aggrandizement. The 
jingoism of the Earl of Beaconsfield finds little or no response among 
us. Only now and then has the temptation to depart from this policy 
received thoughtful consideration. Mr. Seward extended the dominion 
of the United States over Alaska, which, of doubtful expediency at the 
time, has not involved us in European complications or burdened us with 
inexpected exactions, President Grant heroically urged the purchase of 
San Domingo, but the national conservatism rejected it, quite to our dis- 
advantage. ‘The Samoan trouble re-opens the foreign question, but we 
trust that after the vindication of our rights and the maintenance of our 
interests in that quarter we shall adhere to our policy of non-interference 
in the Old World’s mischiefs and dilemmas, As we herald the Monroe 
doctrine, declaring that the Eastern Hemisphere must let the Western 
Hemisphere alone, we must be prepared to accept that doctrine applied by 
the Old World to the New World. The chief argument for our conserv- 
atism is not national fear, or inability to cope with Europe, but the neces 
sity of attention to the development of our resources and the perfection of 
our form of government. A few years more and the remaining Territories 
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must be admitted as States into the Union, completing the original plan 
for the establishment of a strong republic on this continent. Whatever 
is weak or inefficient in our governmental machinery; whether the execu- 
tive branch of the government is too limited in power, or already pos- 
sesses excessive prerogatives; whether statehood implies too much or too 
little independence; whether free speech is a dangerous privilege, or a 
condition of free government; whether anarchy or socialism shall be 
permitted to take root in American soil, or be arrested in the early 
stages of its destructive manifestations; whether Mormonism, intem- 
perance, and crime shall be extinguished by law or coddled by states- 
manship, are some of the problems that should engage the thought 
and wisdom of the American people. Almost as important is the 
development of our material possibilities, that the nation may be strong 
in itself. We have no time to make war upon the islands of the seas, 
or to grapple with the iron-clad nations of the Old World for a title to a 
strip of land not worth a picayune. Besides, as a Christian nation our 
position is such that, refusing to mingle in the strifes of the nations, we 
may finally commend peace to the world, Our example of an unwarlike 
spirit will become contagious and lead to disarmament, for which Italy is 
ready, and with which Germany herself has more than once hinted a word 
of sympathy. Self-defense, which will justify the protection of our coasts 
and the preservation of our honor, is quite different from aggression out- 
side of our territory and copartuership in the government of the hemi- 
spheres. If in our external relations we shall be conservative, and in our 
internal sphere we shall be patriotically radical, we shall fulfill our mis- 
sion, and hasten the reign of righteousness and peace in all the earth. 


The monument craze is spreading among the nations, and in the United 
States in particular. A statue of Shakespeare was recently unveiled in 
Paris; the Swedes of Chicago are providing the funds for a shaft in honor 
of Linnzeus; General Gordon is commemorated by a life-size figure of him- 
self in Trafalgar Square, London; the completion of the monument in 
memory of Washington’s Head-quarters at Newburg has been ordered by 
Congress; the grave of Jenny Lind at Malvern was recently decorated 
with a mammoth granite cross, having a marble medallion in the center; 
the statue of Lewis Cass was placed in the Capitol at Washington in 
February; Miles Standish will soon have a monument in Duxbury; Robert 
Burns was ‘‘ unveiled” in Albany, N. Y., last year; an heroic bronze of 
Rafael Dana Baralt, the historian of Venezuela, will be placed on its pedes- 
tal in Maracaybo next September; Fritz Reuter, the German novelist, is 
advertised by a bronze bust in Lincoln Park, Chicago; and Nathan Hale, « 
hero of the Revolution, will appropriately, by means of a statue, honor the 
City Hall Park, New York. The monumentisa sign or token of the civiliza- 
tion under which it stands. Egypt crowded her cities and deserts with 
obelisks and pyramids that remain unto this day, and testify to the spirit, 
customs, laws, and beliefs of the times of their erection. The Roman 
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empire, in roads, aqueducts, temples, walls, forums and palaces guarded 
or graced by statues of exquisite beauty, left enduring evidence of the 
strength of its foundations, the character of the tastes and pursuits of the 
people, and the causes of its decay and extinction. Napoleon erected mon- 
uments, in the form of arches or columns, all over Europe as the proof of 
his power and the extent of his conquests, but they speak of a glory 
that has passed away. Our age is running into a kind of idolatry of 
marble and bronze. At the present rate of manufacture our national 


gods will be many in a few years. The monuments are multiplying, 
and the sculptors, eminent and obscure, have enough to do, The war of 
1561-1865 stimulated the business, because it developed heroes worthy of 
commemoration, The federal soldier deserves a statue, a pension, every 
thing that a grateful people can bestow; the scientist, the discoverer, the 
inventor, the statesman, the native poet, the great theologian, the philan- 
thropist, and he who walks in the sun, may be entitled to this recogni- 
tion; but we protest against the use of the statue to hoist into notoriety 
those who never leaped out of their local circle, and were never known to 
give a thought to their race or perform an act that was broad enough to 
be patriotic or philanthropic, moral enough to be reformatory or initiative 
of moral movements, or typical in any sense of American genius and life, 
For proper subjects of commemoration we poiut to our heroes who estab- 
lished the Republic; to our history, which abounds with representatives 
of American culture and thought; to our churches, which can name theo- 
logians by the score who have quickened religious life; and to every phase 
of our civilization, in which men and women may be found, living or dead, 
who are worthy of bronze and marble. We do not object to the statue; 
we object to many of the subjects. We do not criticise the idea of the 
monument; we implore an eclecticism in the choice of those who shall 


represent the present age in stone to the generations to come, 


Of all the kingdoms contemporaneous with or interested in Israel in 
the pe riod of the captivitic 8s, not one has survived to the present day ex- 
cept Persia. Though the civilization of Cyrus has perished, and Persia is 
one of the basest of kingdoms, it has maintained an unbroken existence 
since the Jews exoded from her cities and returned to the land of their 
fathers. Babylon is reduced to an epitaph; Nineveh invites the world to 
her grave; Egypt perished two thousand years ago; Edom is buried in 
its caves; Moab is without a descendant upon the earth; the Canaanite is 
a memory; Syria is in the blackness of mourning because she is not; and 
all the other nations that were related to God’s people either by oppression 
or favor, or as the result of conquest or voluntary submission, have closed 
their history. Persia, though groveling in the dust, remains as a testimony 
of the Providence that, preserving the Jewish people from extinction, has 
also preserved the one kingdom which, though envious and cruel in war, 
obeyed God in returning the captives to their own land. We hesitate to 


infer that on tl 


iis account Persia will play a role in the future; but we 
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note with satisfaction that railways, steamships, telegraph and telephone 
lines, mine-opening, and general changes in its material equipments are 
taking place, with the design to lift Persia into strength and respectability. 
Neither Russia nor England has succeeded in partitioning its territory or 
depriving the people of their independence. It is now too late to destroy 
Persia; the day of its redemption is at hand, 


The Paris Universal Exposition of May 5 to October 31, 1889, prom- 
ises to bea loadstone of commanding attraction. While the monarchies of 
Europe maintain a jealous reserve toward the enterprise, the people see in 
it a great opportunity for national renown, and are calling for more space 
for the exhibition of their products than canbe granted, The republics 
of the world whose relations with France are entente cordiale approve the 
project, and will contribute to its success by co-operation and representa- 
tion through legally appointed commissioners of the different departments 
of government during the Exposition. America will be present at this 
international institution. General W. B. Franklin, Commissioner-General 
to the Exposition, believes that it will be the finest and largest ever opened, 
and is therefore anxious that the government display should be authorized 
by Congress in order that a proper impression may be made upon Europe. 
Always favoring World Expositions, we have noted that they do not in- 
sure peace or fraternity among nations, or strengthen the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man. The main result is commercial and material. Still, 
underneath all may be the throb of an international spirit that some day 
will erupt in longings for oneness of all things. 


As the North Pole refuses to be interviewed, Henry Villard has pro- 
jected a South Polar Exploring Expedition, which will leave this country 
in April and return when its work shall have been accomplished. Men 
and ships have been wrecked in the exploration of the Arctic Circle, but 
not without permanent advantage, Discovery costs something. The op- 
position to further sacrifice in the vicinity of the North Pole is the ery of 
cowardice, and contrary to the providential method of opening the world, 
Knowledge as well as religion has an altar. Men should as freely lay 
down their lives for the sake of science as for the sake of faith. We 
trust the South Pole will be graciously disposed toward the explorers, 
but, if as obstinate as its antipode, the explorers can either die or return 
and report what they did not discover. 
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SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 





BrowstnG, as Charles Lamb might say, among the Magazines and Re- 
views of the last three months, one cannot well help noticing the sug- 
gestive fact that several of them vigorously discuss questions of practical 
morality. In the New Englander, for example, the immorality of specula- 
tion is logically demonstrated. In the Quarterly Review (London) gam- 
bling is placed in an ethical pillory. In the Contemporary Review immora 
literature is strongly denounced. In the Forum the indifference of the 
churches to the importance of the vital question of the relation which a 
proper application of the law of neighborly love bears to the solution of 
the social problem is severely but justly characterized. The Baptist 
Quarterly Review shows the deadening and secularizing influence of the 
Sunday paper; points to the bearing which inconstant attendance on 
church sabbath services and indulgence in driving and social visiting 
on Sundays have on the alleged neglect of the masses to attend pub- 
lic worship; also utters incisive words concerning the bribery which 
marred the late presidential election. Our Day utters no uncertain 
words against the immoral influence of the Sunday newspaper: and the 
Catholic World boldly places the so-called Trusts, which are such disturb- 
ing forces in modern business, in the category of things condemned 
by sound ethical principles. To the Christian thinker this almost simul- 
taneous treatment in the reviews of questions in practical ethics is an 
indication that many Christian men are awakening to a perception of the 
possible and probable disastrous effects of certain practices which are 
stealthily creeping into the life, not of society only, but also of the 
churches. Usually, in writing for intelligent readers, the presentation of 
ethical principles is deemed sufficient to determine their copvictions and 
practice. But here we have those principles vigorously applied to acts 
which the popular conscience has ceased to condemn, and which many 
who wear cloaks of discipleship are struggling to baptize with the Christian 
name, It is therefore apparent that the enormity of the evils condemned, 
and the growing stolidity both of the public and the Christian conscience, 
are giving birth to a conviction that no mere reasoning on principles is suf- 
ficient to quicken the moral sense, either of society in general or of those 
Christians who have blinded their own moral perceptions by participation 
in prevailing wrong practices, and that nothing less than plain denuncia- 
tion of those profitable and pleasant deeds as being immoralities can pre- 
vent the further demoralization of the popular conscience. Hence every 
Christian thinker must rejoice over the plain, direct, and positive con- 
demnation of existing evils in the Reviews and Magazines of the day. 
Looking thoughtfully on the recent history of the Christian Church, 
one is led to believe that her great adversary, the devil, having vainly tried 
to destroy her faith through the manifold forms of modern skepticism, 
is now striving to sap the foundations of her spirituality by the fascina- 


tions of an innocent-visaged secularism. Neither atheistic materialism, 
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nor a religiousiy-inclined deism, nor a mystic pantheism, nor a plausible 
and learned rationalism, nor a_pretentiously proud scientism, nor a will- 
fully-blind agnosticism has been able to destroy ber belief of the truth, 
In spite of these she stands bravely by her orthodoxy. But she is yet vul- 
nerable in her spirituality, which is her ‘‘ heel of Achilles.” If that can be 
reduced to fruitless emotion it will become nothing more than the vapor- 
ing of hypocrisy, and she will be robbed of all that makes her beautiful in 
the sight of her Lord and beneficial to the world. And this can be accom- 
plished by blinding her to the fact that true spirituality and strictly 
moral conduct are co-existent factors. A man who is not moral cannot be 
truly spiritual. Christ indwells in every spiritual man, and is constantly 
striving to reproduce his own beautiful ethical life in the visible life of 
the disciple who calls him Lord. Therefore, to make men fancy that 
they can do immoral things in their business and in their hours of rec- 
reation, and yet be his disciples, is the end now sought by Satan in the 
present tendency to secularity visible both within and without the Church, 
Therefore, the Reviews are doing great service to the Church, and are 
valuable coadjutors of her pulpits in boldly denouncing the immoralities 
which, like hypocritical masqueraders, are pushing themselves into the 
trade, commerce, and amusements of the times. 


The Forum for March has: 1. “ The Manifest Destiny of Cauada;” 
2. ‘* How Society Reforms Itself;” 3. ‘‘A Definition of the Fine Arts;” 
4. ‘* Advanced Education for Women;” 5. ‘‘The Bible in the Public 
Schools;” 6. ‘* Dreams as Related to Literature;” 7. ‘‘The Future of 
the Negro;” 8. Reviewers and their Ways;” 9. ‘‘ Darwin’s Brilliant 
Fallacy;” 10. Bribery in Railway Elections;” 11. ‘‘ The Next Postal 
Reform.” The first of these papers is by Professor J. G. Schurman. It 
treats of the vast extent, the immense resources, the prospective growth, 
and the political institutions of Canada, It predicts that it is destined not 
to annexation with us, nor to imperial federation with the British em- 
pire, but to be a sovereign power allied perhaps in some way to England, 
and living in peace and fraternity with the United States. It is a note- 
worthy paper. In the second article, Edward Atkinson thoughtfully dis- 
cusses sundry proposed reforms, not in dogmatic form, but tentatively, 
viewing them on both sides. He claims that in the end the common sense 
of the people will discover what is really best, and thus genuine reforms 
will be achieved. In ‘“‘Advanced Education for Women,” Kate Stephens 
gives a succinct and impressive statement of the ‘‘ enormous changes that 
have come about since the end of the last century,” in the ‘‘ educational 
wing of the woman movement.” ‘‘ The Bible in the Public Schools ” is 
a plausible but fallacious attempt, by Cardinal Manning, to convince 
Americans that their common schools are nurseries of immorality. He 
appears to make out his case, because he charges the increase of our civic 
vices not to the hosts of immoral immigrants, mostly Romanists, who 
throng our cities, but to our public schools! The drift of the writer 
favors a denominational school system under which the State would 
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become the supporter of papist schools in which Catholic children may be 
taught that they owe a higher allegiance to the pope than to their coun- 
try. One cannot help seeing the face of a Jesuit peering over the shoulder 
of the Cardinal when he was writing this paper. ‘‘ The Future of the 
Negro,” by Professor W. 8. Starborough, a colored man, views the race 
problem very candidly, and, after weighing various possible methods of 
solving it, concludes that the Negro must leave the South, not en masse, 
but gradually spreading over the great West, as other Americans do. 
That there is wisdom in this conclusion who can doubt? 

The Canadian Methodist Quarterly for January contains: 1. ‘‘ Perfect 
Love;” 2. “The Religious Faculty;” 3. ‘*Gyge’s Ring;” 4. ‘Critique 
of the Fernley Lecture for 1887;” 5. ‘‘Who is God? What is God ?” 
6. ‘‘ Salutatory.” This is a new candidate for the favor of Canadian Meth- 
odists, and it richly merits their approval and liberal support. In its first 
article Chancellor Burwash presents a well-worn topic in a style and man- 
ner which give it an aspect of originality. Yet it is really only the old 
wine in a new bottle. It clothes a soundly Methodistic doctrine in a high- 
ly presentable garb. The second article, by Rev. W. Harrison, is a philo- 
sophical analogy of the Religious Faculty, very attractively presented and 
very ably written. In the fourth article, Rev. J. Graham reviews witha 
caustic pen Dr. Dallinger’s Fernley Lecture on “ The Creator and What We 
Know of Creation.” As presented by Mr. Graham, Dr. D.’s premises must 
logically land him in pantheism. But not having seen the lecture itself, 
one needs only say here that this review is a specimen of pitiless logic, 
racy style, and strong sympathy with the teaching of Scripture concern- 
ing the Creator and creation. The fifth article, by Rev. A. M. Phillips, is 
the first part of a sermon on the Fatherhood of God. It is a profoundly 
thoughtful paper, analyzing with much acute discrimination the causes 
and processes of the soul’s spiritual life. But when the author illustrates 
his view of the ‘‘ actual contact” of God with the spirit of man as being 
‘*more than a mere touch of our spirits by his Spirit, as hand touches hand ; 
or an inbeing of God’s spirit in ours, as water is in a vessel; or a union 
of the divine and human spirit, as milk and water may be mixed,” he 
implies a degree of mysticism in Christian experience which, accepted by 
imaginative and undiscriminating minds, might easily lead them into 
religious fanaticism. Better, because far safer than these mechanical 
illustrations, is his statement that the spiritual life “is a vital indwelling, 
a hypostatic union, a divine immanence resulting from the mystical com- 
munication of Christ’s own life to man’s spirit.” But would not even this 
be improved by omitting from it the term ‘‘ hypostatic ?” 

The North American Review for March has among its most noticeable 
papers an essay by Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., entitled ‘‘ Humanity’s Gain 
from Unbelief,” which is skillfully specious and adroitly false in the put- 


ting of historic facts. By attributing to skepticism the beneficent social 
results caused by the development of Christianity, this paper makes the 
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latter appear to disadvantage and clothes the former in garments stolen 
from the latter. It may be a false light to unwary minds, but to the well- 
informed Christian thinker it will only give birth to a regret that it found 
a place in this influential Review. Ignatius Donnelly, in ‘‘ Delia Bacon's 
Unhappy Story,” severely criticises Theodore Bacon’s life of his sister, 
Delia Bacon. Mr. Donnelly, sympathizing with Miss Bacon’s opinion that 
Lord Bacon wrote the plays attributed to Shakespeare, severely censures 
her brother for giving this biography to the public. He cannot see why 
a brother should write a book to prove that his sister's Quixotic theory was 
the offspring of a disordered mind. Nevertheless, Theodore Bacon may 
have thought that by portraying her as a woman whose rare genius was 
unfortunately subjected to the control of a fascinating illusion he was do- 
ing justice to her memory. In doing this he simply painted her as she 
was. One may question the taste which led Mr. Bacon to perform this 
sad task, but is it necéssary to ascribe its inspiration to unbrotherly feel- 
ing? In ‘*Common Sense and Copyrights,” Mr. G. 8. Boutwell argues 
with force, and, as we judge, with conclusiveness, that an international 
copyright law would be beneficial not to American but to English authors ; 
that it would make books of both countries dearer in America, and thus 
unjustly tax the reading public. He disposes of the moral claim to copy- 
right by showing that no writer has any property right in either his 
thoughts or in his expression of them, but that his claim for copyright 
originates in law grounded on public policy. -In ‘‘ At the Goethe So- 
ciety,” Dion Boucicault writes intelligently of ‘‘The Influence of the 
Newspaper Press upon Art.” Among other things he charges the news- 
paper with so corrupting the tastes of the theater-going public that it 
demands the ‘‘ vulgarity, wantonness, and imbecility which now form the 
staple of public entertainment,” which, he asserts, ‘‘is an abomination 
and reproach to the age.” We commend this paper to the consideration 
of those Christians who justify their attendance at the theater on the plea 
that it is no longer a demoralizing institution. Mr. Boucicault, speaking 
with certain knowledge, pronounces it ‘‘an abomination and reproach 
to the age!” Our clerical readers will find a symposium on the ques- 
tion, **Can our Churches be made More Useful,” suggestive reading. 
Rev. Drs. Savage, Hale, and Gladden are the writers. Altogether this is a 
spirited and spicy number of the North American. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra contains : 1. ‘* Dr. Nathaniel Taylor;” 2. ‘‘The 
Limits of Ministerial Responsibility ;” 3. ‘‘ The Divine Immanency” (No.4) ; 
4. ‘Notes on Dr. Riddle s edition of Robinson’s Harmony of the Gospels; 
being a Contribution to a Complete Harmony of the Gospels;” 5. ‘* The 
Eschatology of the New England Divines;” 6. ‘‘ Future Punishment 
and Recent Exegesis;” 7. ‘“ Music and Christian Education” (No. 2); 
8. ‘‘Pseudo-Kranion;” 9. ‘ Critical Notes;” 10. ‘‘ German Periodical Lit- 
erature.” In the first of these papers Dr. William Woodworth outlines the 
vareer of a great thinker who contributed largely to the progress of theo- 
logical thought in the Congregational churches of New England. It is 
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vigorously written, and valuable as a résumé of the polemical strife through 
which the so-called ‘* New Divinity” modified old Calvinism in these 
churches. In the third paper Dr. James Douglas continues his able dis- 
cussion of ‘*The Divine Immanency,” viewing this doctrine mM its rela- 
tion to instinct. After distinguishing instinct from reason by claiming 
that, while the latter is self-conscious and self-directive, the former is 
mechanical and automatic, an impulse which its possessor can neither di- 
rect nor control, he proceeds to show, by an array of scientific facts, that 
there is an intelligence manifested in the impulses and acts of instinct 
which is not in the animal. Hence, he reasons, there must be an intelli- 
gent power directing it. This power must be superhuman, and its origin 
must be sought in “the source of all intelligence, the Absolute Mind, 
unless we deny such an existence.” He further treats of moral instinct 
and of the principle or law of sacrifice which ‘reveals itself as the 
spirit which pervades the All in the wide econothy of nature,” and is 
‘* divine in its origin.” To those whose concepts of the immanence of 
God are mechanical, some points in this paper may appear to be some- 
what pantheistic ; but to those in whom the immanent conception is that 
of the divine will, operative through the whole field of nature, and direct- 
ing instinct to the ends for which it was given, they will be accepted as 
presenting a concept of the immanence of God which is in strict harmony 
with his transcendency, as God dwelling in, yet above and outside, the 
universe, The sixth paper, by Professor W. A. Stevens, treats with great 
ability of ‘* Future Punishment and Recent Exegesis.” He rightly views 
it more as a question of biblical interpretation then of theology. Heem- 
phatically denies what Canon Row vigorously affirms in his unscientific 
namely, that biblical 


and unsatisfactory work on ‘‘ Future Retribution,’ 
exegesis on this question has been unduly influenced by dogmatic theol- 
ogy during the present century. He keenly criticises the exegesis both 
of Canon Row and Canon Farrar, and discusses with abundant learning 
the various definitions given by scholars to those Greek words in the New 
Testament the proper meaning of which is the key to sound scriptural be- 
lief respecting the destiny of willful unbelievers in the life tocome. After 
traversing this much-trodden path, guided by an evidently ample scholar- 
ship, he reaches the conclusion accepted by the general consensus of leading 
modern exegetes, ‘‘ that the New Testament documents teach the eternity 
of punishment, not in single words merely, not in single sections or books, 
but inwrought into the very tissue of their historically unfolded doctrine.” 

The Quarterly Review (London) for January has: 1. ‘‘ Early Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield ;” 2. ‘‘ Memoirs of a Royalist ;” 3. ‘* Venice, her Institutions 
and Private Life;” 4. ‘‘ Letters and Diary of Count Cavour;” 5. ‘‘Gam- 
bling ;” 6. ‘*‘ Dean Burgon’s Lives of Twelve Good Men:” 7. ‘‘Lord Godol- 
phin;” 8. ‘‘ Universities Mission to Central Africa;” 9. ‘‘ Mr. John Mor- 
ley and Progressive Radicalism.” This number of the Quarterly is rich 
in biographical papers. It critically reviews the beginning of Disraeli’s 
singular career; it gives the pith of the memoirs of Count de Falloux, 
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a Frenchman who figured in the political affairs of his country dur- 
ing the last fifty years ; it portrays the inner and outer life of Cavour, 
through whose sagacious statesmanship Italy attained the consolidation of 
her unity; it affords glimpses of the character of twelve devout men 
whose lives were spent in doing loyal service for the Church of England ; 
in aracy sketch of Lord Godolphin’s life it unfolds the schemes of the 
leaders in English politics from the times of Charles II. to the closing 
years of the reignof Queen Anne, To a lover of incisive literary criticism 
its essay on Mr. Jolin Morley will be most heartily enjoyed. It is based 
on that gentleman’s ‘ collected writings,” from which it obtains an analy- 
sis of his capacity as a literary critic, a philosophic biographer, and as an 
author capable of ‘‘singular literary excellence.” But its chief value to 
the student of the times is its searching analysis of Mr. Morley’s radical- 
ism, because he may be taken as a representative of that intellectual and 
political radicalism which is based on hatred to Christianity, that he and 
his kindred spirits reject because of its philosophy and of its views of 
human nature and human life. The essayist also throws a glare of light 
on the confusion of thought, the fallacious reasonings, and the self-con- 
tradictory theories contained in Mr. Morley’s writings. Whoever wishes 
a condensed view of the radicalism begotten by Rousseau and Voltaire, 
and now being propagated in England and America by democratic radi- 
cals, communists, and anarchists, will find it in this luminous article. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church Review for January contains 
twenty-one contributions, besides its editorial articles. We commend it to 
such as cherish the fancy that the negro, even with equal opportunities, can 
never hope to attain the intellectual level of the white man, It gives a glint 
of what he is actually doing with unequal opportunities. In its pages one 
discovers that he is becoming a student with broad sympathies, intelli- 
gently interested in questions of literature, theology, history, education, 
social science, and, as is eminently proper, especially in what is called the 
‘*race problem ” in America. Concerning his own future the negro, as 
represented in this Review by at least six articles, is confidently hopeful. 
‘* His success,” says one of these writers, ‘‘depends upon his own energy 
and correct movements. The superior fruitfulness granted him by God, 
his grand record of acquisition of civil power and property in the dark 
past; the confidence which he may safely repose in the best men of all 
races to respect his rights, and especially his reason for believing that 
God is quite willing to aid him, should be sufficient to enable the negro 
to honorably work and patiently push his way forward, The two races, 
trusting and obeying God, will find him solving this problem.” The men 
who are bent on robbing the negro of his political rights should ‘‘stick a 
pin” in the fact that God is ‘‘ solving this problem” as surely as he did the 
problem of negro slavery. Yet, in view of the grave conditions surround- 
ing the problem, the leaders of the negro in America need to heed the 
words of the Master, which say to them, as to all his servants, ‘‘ Be ye wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves.” 
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Our Day for February has: 1. ‘‘ Perils of the Public Schools ;” 2. ‘‘Sun- 
day Newspapers;” 3. ‘‘New Reasons for Restricting Emigration;” 
4, “Education in Japan;” 5. ‘* False History in Robert Elsmere ;” 6, “ Pa- 
gan Idols made in England;” 7. ‘‘ Robert Elsmere’s Successor ;” 8, ‘* The 
Woman's National Council.” These are all topics of the hour, and are dis- 
cussed with ability and with a vigor which has its root in strong convic- 
tions. The ablest, if not the most important, of them is ‘‘ New Reasons 
for Restricting Emigration,” by Prot. H. 11. Boyesen, of Columbia Col- 
lege. It bristles with startling facts. After tracing the liberal action re- 
specting immigration which characterized our national legislation during 
the first two decades of our history to the spirit and conditions of those 
times, he proceeds to show the unexpected impetus given to emigration 
by the potato famine in Ireland (1846-47) and by political troubles in 
Germany. Since then it has continued to increase until it has brought to 
our shores more than three-quarters of a million of souls in a single year ! 
In sixty-seven years fourteen millions and a half of foreigners have been 
added to our population. More immigrants have arrived during the last 
seven years than the number of the population in the colonies before the 
tevolution of 1776. At the present rate of increase there will be over 
nineteen millions of aliens in the land in A. D. 1900, and, including alien 
and semi-alien children, a total of forty-three millions of alien or semi- 
alien population. The vast increase of foreigners is the more serious 
because the immigrant of to day, unlike the immigrant of two or three 
decades ago, is largely drawn from the lower stratum of European society. 
Many of them are hungry malcontents bent on overthrowing our institu- 
tions. Reasoning eloquently and well on these and kindred facts, the 
professor properly insists that in some way immigration must be re- 
stricted. His proposal is to permit no emigrant to land who cannot 
show a certificate, signed by the American consul nearest his home, testi- 
fying to his good character and to his willingness to comply with such 
conditions as may be imposed on aliens by Congress, 


The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal for January treats of: 
1. ‘*‘ Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture ;” 2. ‘‘The Mexican Messiah;” 
3. “Indian Myths and Effigy Mounds;” 4. Several valuable editorial notes, 
Dr. 8. D. Peet’s illustrated paper on “Indian Myths and Effigy Mounds” 
gives his opinion of the significance of the ‘‘ effigy mounds” which 
abound in the regions over which the Winnebagoes had their villages 
and hunting grounds. This class of mounds represented their totems 
or.clan emblems, and are found ‘‘in connection with the villages, look- 
outs, burial places, game drives,” etc. These effigies were regarded as 
safeguards from danger. They represented the assured protection of 
their manitous. Dr. Peet’s theories concerning the significance of 
these effigies and their embodiment in myths end mounds are based on 
his personal investigations. His paper has strong attractions for gen- 
eral readers; for persons given to antiquarian studies it has both charm 


and value, 
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The New Englander and Yale Review for January has: 1. “ The Late Pro- 
fessor Green of Oxford,” 2. **The Relation of National Benevolent Socie- 
ties to the Churches;” 3. ‘‘Suggestiveness of Art;” 4. ‘*The Ethics of 
Speculation,” The fourth of these papers, by George H. Hubbard, is as 
timely as it is keen in the logic with which it reasons on the immorality 
of speculation. The writer, after admitting that ordinary ‘‘ speculation 


is sanctioned by law and by the popular conscience,” contends that ** when 
weighed in the balances of eternal justice speculation is found wanting.” 
It is, he claims, ‘‘a moral wrong; society has no need of the speculator; 
wealth is legitimately gained *t by means of production,” which adds to 
the wealth of the world; speculation is not in any sense productive, but 
simply “consumes the wealth of society.” Again, he argues, ‘ All legit- 
imate trade is based upon a voluntary exchange of equal values,” but 
‘speculation knows no law of fair and equal exchange.” This pungent 
paper is based on the ideal ethics of the Lord Jesus, In one or two ap- 
plications of its principles it may be deemed extreme, but its principles 
cannot be overthrown by any reasoning which accepts the golden rule as 


its major premise, 


The Unitarian Review for March contains: 1. ‘‘ Our Forerunners;” 
2. ‘‘ Bryce’s American Commoywealth;” 3. ‘Story of the Socinians;” 
4. “ Religious Tendencies in Scotland,” 5. ‘‘Synesius;” 6. ‘‘ A Ministry at 
Large; 7. ‘‘ Editor’s Note Book.”——The Century for March contains a 
number of very excellent papers, among which we specially note ‘‘ The 
Grand Lama of the Trans-Baikal;” ‘‘ Christian Ireland,” by Charles de 
Kay; ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln;” ‘The Edict of Freedom;” ‘‘ The Use of Oil 
to Still the Waves,” and ‘‘ Something Electricity is Doing.” As usual, it 
is fully illustrated.——The Andover Review for February treats: 1. “ The 
Tragic Muse in Browning’s Dramas;” 2. ‘* The Problem of the Second 
Service on Sunday ;” 3. ‘‘ The Evolution of the Relation Between Labor 
and Capital;” 4. ‘**The Intellectual Life of America;” 5, ‘* Professor 
Shedd’s Dogmatic Theology;” 6. ‘‘Editorial.”——-The New Jerusalem 
Magazine for March has: 1. ‘‘ The Book of Job;” 2. ‘‘ Oliver Gerrish;” 
3. **Rewards;” 4, ‘*Art from the New-Church Point of View;” 
5. ‘Christian Science and the New Church;” 6. ‘‘ Laurence Oliphant ;” 
7. ‘Open Letters ;” 8. ‘* Dante” (poetry); ‘‘ Swedenborg Studies.” The 
Nineteenth Century for February treats: 1. ‘‘ Agnosticism,” by Professor 
Huxley; 2. ‘The Future of Toryism;” 3. ‘* Noticeable Book,” a sympo- 
sium; 4, ‘*Is Examination a Failure ?” 5. ‘‘ The Distractions of German 
Statesmanship,” by Frederick Greenwood, which is a caustic review of 
Bismarckism as recently developed; 6. ‘‘The Fluctuating Frontier of 
Russia in Asia; 7. ‘‘ The Sacrifice of Education to Examination,” a sym- 
posium; 8. ‘‘To a Friend,” a letter by the king of Sweden and Norway. 
——The Contemporary Review for January has among its noteworthy 
papers: ‘‘East Africa, as it Was and Is;” ‘‘ Zola,” and *‘ Compulsory 
Vaccination,” which is a very severe attack on the theory that vaccina- 
tion is a protection against small-pox. 
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BOOKS: CRITIQUES AND NOTICES. 


READ AND DECIDE. 


Tomas CARLYLE said that once in two hundred years a man is gifted 
to write a book. The pages of the Review show that the gifted writers 
are multiplying rapidly and finding their way into its sphere of comment 
and criticism. We commend especially the following: A New Commen- 
tary on Genesis, by Franz Delitzsch; Modern Science in Bible Lands, by 
Sir J. W. Daw son; An Introduction to the Ne ” Testament. by Marcus Dodd; 
and Romanism Versus the Publie School System, by Daniel Dorchester. 


a 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans. With Notes, Comments, Maps, 


and Illustrations. By Rev. LyMan Appsort, Author of Dictionary of Religious 
Knowle ige, Jesus A th, and a series of commentaries on the New Testa- 
ment, Svo, pp. 230. New York and Chicago: A. 8. Barnes & Co. Price, 


cloth, $1 75. 
This book challenges investigation and criticism, It is the result of years 
of study of the profoundest epistle of the greatest apostle, displaying the 
broad s« holarship and mental inde pend nce for which the author is de- 
servedly noted. Because his biographical and theological conception of 
Paul is at variance with established opinion, his theory of interpretation 
of the « pistle is also wide of common belief, and is to be received, if at 
all, with a most cautious credulity. We take issue with his view of the 
apostle’s character and function as a writer and thinker. That ‘he 
was an evangelist rather than a philosopher, and a poct rather than a 
scholastic,” we do not believe, and Dr. Abbott has little more than 
assumed it. Of all the New Testament writers Paul was the most the- 
ologic, the most philosophic, the most forensic, the least mystical, the 


least emotional, the least poetical. Every writer had his function. John 
was mystical, poetical; Peter, evangelistic; James, ethical and practical; 
Matthew and Luke, historical; but Paul was theological and theopneu ti-” 
cal. He was the granitic thinker of his age. He presents a conspectus of 
the Christian system, amplifying it in its soteriological and eschatological 
aspects as no other writer attempts to do. We properly speak of a Paul- 
] 


ine theology as superior to a Johannean or Petrine theology, because he 


attained a maximum expression of the divine thought and plan respecting 
the world. He perfectly harmonizes with the Master in all his teachings, 
giving them a larger form than do the Synoptists, who report them only 
in outline. Dr. Abbott's interpretation of Paul reduces him to a lower 
level than he has occupied in the thought of the Church, and thereby 
impairs the value of his interpretation of the epistle. This bias is 
especially noticeable in the author’s discussion of ‘*‘ Paul’s Doctrine of 
the Fall,” wherein he does not allow any philosophic conception, but only 


a practical statement of the origin or influence of evil in human history. 
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Dr. Abbott has a theory to maintain, and reads it into the epistle at every 
opportunity, giving a different, but not on that account a more exalted, 
opinion of the teaching of the theologic apostle. Inasmuch as the tone 
of the book is rather theoretical than exegetical, and is suggestive of pos- 
sibilities in hermeneutics, it should be patiently considered by the scholar, 
hut not accepted as authentic, or decisive of salient doctrine. 


Tie Problem of Methodism. Being a Review of the Residue Theory of Regenera- 
tion and the Second Change Theory of Sanctitication; and the Philosophy of 
Christian Perfection. By Rev. J. M. Botanp, A.M., D.D., Author of A Bible 
View of Baptism. 12mo, pp. 331. Nashville, Tenn.: J. D. Barbee. Price, 
cloth, $1. 

This age is determined upon testing the claims of religious truth; and 

more, it proposes to trace every doctrine to its source and ascertain if it 

is of human or divine origin. It is not always conclusive that a doctrine 
is divine because the Church so proclaims it. Verification is necessary. 

In expurgating error from religious teaching; in correcting the hypoth- 

eses of those fathers who were no better qualified to interpret the Script- 

ures than the scholars of the present day; in showing that they often 
contradicted one another, and that sometimes the individual teacher con- 
tradicted himself; and in insisting that a theology wrought out from the 
modern stand-point is preferable to a theology whose chief claim to rever- 
ence is its antiquity, the reformers or advanced theologians are doing a good 
work, and should not be restrained by fear or cowardice. Dr. Boland’s 
problem is an old one, If he did not claim to solve it we should pronounce 
it a threshing of old straw, of which business we are thoroughly tired, but 
he is certain he has found a field of new grain. Some things should be 
considered settled by this time, of which the attitude of Mr. Wesley toward 
regeneration and sanctification is one; but it is the habit of many writers 
to repeat one-sided utterances of Mr. Wesley and proceed to build there- 
upon a doctrine or an inference, and then to disturb the Church by an 
aggravating use of such inference or teaching. Mr. Wesley did contra- 
dict himself more than once, and that is the whole of it. When the 
Church looks more to Christ and the apostles and less to human teach- 
ers on this subject, an approach to proximate truth may prevail in its 
borders, The author, after breaking the bondage to Mr. Wesley, and 
defining the question at issue, energetically secks to solve it by an open 
disavowal of Methodist interpretation and such supports for it as he 
can discover or invent. Seeing that Mr. Wesley at one time held with 
the Church of England that an ‘infection of nature doth remain in them 
that are regenerated,” though such statement was not incorporated in 
our Articles of Religion, he rejects the position which he calls the ‘* resi- 
and proceeds to maintain that ‘‘regenera- 


, 


due theory of regeneration,’ 
tion is a complete work in its nature and includes sanctification, or moral 
purity, while Christian perfection is a state of freedom from sin and in- 
cludes a maturity of the Christian graces.” Pp. 27, 28, 29, sq. 

If he is in trouble at all it is not with authorities, but with his defini- 
tions, which on the whole please Calvinistic writers, and are plausible 
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the world, and man with sufficient clearness and fullness, he expends his 
strength on die Lehre vom Heil, or the doctrine of salvation, unfolding it 
from the stand-point of theology abstractly considered, the teachings of 
the New Testament, and the testimony of the Christian Church, It is 
proper to state that in the refutation of theories he does not accept he is 
not as vehement or as virile as in the announcement and defense of his 
own positions, In the discussion of evil he brings forth nothing new, 
though the pages reflect an original influence that atones for the failure 
to solve the problem in liand, So, also, in the consideration of the escha- 
tological problems that belong to the system, the reader will discover a 
deficiency of new suggestion, though no wavering of certainty in the mind 
of the author as he grapples with things to eome. We must, therefore, 
pronounce the book valuable, because it fully represents our faith; but it 
does not advance our system in a new way, or in a stronger way than has 
been done by former theologians. The style is not altogether finished or 
elegant, the book at times betraying haste in preparation, or at least care- 
lessness in composition. As to subject-matter, it contains sufficient for 
its purpose, and carefully studied it will equip the minister for preaching 
the Gospel from the Methodist stand-point. It should, therefore, be 


widely circulated. 


A New Commentary on Genesis, By FRaNz De irascu, D.D., Leipzig. Translated 
by Soputa TaYLorR. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 412. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
Price, cloth, $3. 

Of all German commentators, whether of rationalistic or evangelical tend- 
ency, we regard the author of this volume as inferior to none, and really 
as occupying the first rank for breadth of scholarship, incisive textual 
critical ingenuity, and safe hermeneutical exposition, While he affirms 
the post-Mosaie authorship of the main portions of the Pentateuch, thus 
joining the school of destructive critics, it must be said that the value of 
his interpretations is not impaired or affected by this rationalistic basis. 
His views of the Pentateuch are clearly and strongly given in the intro- 
duction, and are worthy of perusal, though the scholar is quite able to 
detect incorrect statement and unwarranted deduction on many a page. 
This is all forgotten, however, in the rich and abundant suggestions of the 
author as he considers patiently and thoroughly the successive chapters 
and verses of Genesis. The book is not for the common reader; that is, 
the methods of reasoning founded upon so many etymologies will confuse, 
and seem obscure to one not familiar with more than one language. He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin are used with rare ease and grace; and so pro- 
found and skillful is the commentator in his inferences and combinations 
that only the most carefully trained mind can fitly appropriate and digest 
all that he has prepared. So close and painstaking is his work that this 
volume covers not more than fourteen chapters of Genesis, If he con- 
tinue the commentary after this fashion until the entire Pentateuch shall 
have been gone over, the scholar will wish to have every volume; indeed, 
it will be indispensable, 
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An Introduction to the New Testament. By Marcus Dopp, D.D., Author of The 
Book of Genesis, The Parables of our Lord, Israel's Iron Age, ete. 16mo, pp. 
247. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, cloth, 75 cents, 

The Christian scholar can make valuable use of this ‘ Introduction.” 
He will find in it no needless or circumlocutory discussions, or any at- 
tempt to settle the numerous theories respecting the origin or the inter- 
pretation of the books of the New Testament; but a straightforward yet 
learned exposition of the problems involved in the contents of the books, 
and a clear representation of the purpose of their authors. While not a 
‘‘lower” or a ‘‘higher” critic, the author is independently critical and 
eriginal in defense of his positions. He joins the large company of mod- 
ern commentators who reject the Pauline authorship of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, but as its canonicity is assured its authorship is a minor ques- 
tion. He is also frank enough to indicate the perplexities of the German 
schools of rationalists and theologians, extricating them when he can do 
so briefly and satisfactorily. It is patent that in the circles of Christian 
investigators biblical science is supers ding theology, the main question 
being not one of diminished creeds but of exact historic truth. This 
established, a true theology is possible. This book delivers the reader 
from all theological prepossessions, and prepares him for an untrammeled 
study of the New Testament. 


V 
Charles Scribner's Sons Price, cloth, $2 


Yale College is the center of American rationalism. Its principal pro- 
fessors who have gone into authorship, or who associate editorship with 
their proper duties, are exponents of a modern phase of hermeneutics 
that threatens to undermine certain doctrinal beliefs or systems which 
have prevailed for centuries in the Church of the ages. Professor Ladd 
viciously assails the post-reformation theory of inspiration, asserting that 
it was not held by the Reformers,-and that modern intelligence has 
almost extinguished it. Whatever the demerit of that theory, it is not 


1 ' 


clear that any thing is gained by resorting to an interpretation that ex 
plains miracles by natural agencies and the divine record as a human 
production. The failure to distinguish between the natural and the 
supernatural in miracle, and the human and the divine in prophecy or 
inspiration, compels one to vibrate between plenary inspiration or ration- 
alism. Professor Ladd is as censurable as the theologians he condemns, 
for if they claimed too much he insists upon too little Philip Dod 
dridge, and others who grant certain possibilities of error in the versions 
of the Scriptures, should not be quoted in defense of a theory of inspira 
tion that is wanting in every element of supernaturalism. The hyper- 
criticism of small matters so noticeable in these pages is proof of a cause 
almost causeless, The book is rationalism in esse and destructive of or 


thodox confidence. The author is sincere, able, enthusiastic: but Pela- 


gius was sincere, Hobbes was able, Renan and Kuenen are majestic in 
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their assaults upon the truth. The critical student of the Scriptures is 
dissatisfied with the post-reformation dogma of inspiration, and is anx- 
ious not to go to the opposite extreme, nor to accept a compromise as 
a relief from some of the old burdens of thought, but to ascertain the 
exact meaning of inspiration as a force, and to consider the riddle of 
truth as solved. The theory of Dr. Ladd is not a solution: it is only 
a theory, and repugnant to the progressive, inquiring sense of the hon- 
est mind, 


Manual of Biblical Archeology. By Cart Frreprich Kern, Doctor and Professor 
of Theology. With Alterations and Additions Furnished by the Author for the 
English Translation. Vol. II. Translated from the German and Edited by the 
tev. ALEX. Cusin, M.A., Edinburgh. 8vo, pp. 404. New York: Scribner & 
Welford. Price, cloth, $3. 

Dr. Keil’s scholarship, vast researches, and patient and exhaustive labors 

are manifest in this volume. He seems anxious to interpret the life and 

character of the Israelites, and to understand the origin and growth of 
those customs and institutions of the ancient people that have so largely 
affected the religious thought and institutions of mankind. Such is his 
comprehension of the old economy that he sees at a glance the minute as 
well as the large, the transient as well as the permanent, in the develop- 
ment of the history of Israel; and without attempting to maintain a the- 
ory of that history he at the same time evolves, perhaps unconsciously, an 
acceptable theory of the dispensation from the facts as they appear under 
analysis and combination. The principal portions of the book relate to 
an exposition of the domestic relations, the various occupations, and the 
theocratic and administrative functions and tendencies of the civil gov- 
ernment of the Hebrews. In no department of inquiry is he at all defi- 
cient in knowledge, or hesitant in opinion, but satisfactory and certainly 
authoritative. In discussing meats and drinks, dress and dwellings, mar- 
riage and sickness, wine and olive culture, hunting and fishing, weights 
and money, poetry and oratory, land and property, judges and courts of 
law, offenses and punishments, armies and wars, he is curiously painstak- 
ing in detail, learnedly explicit in statement, and equally furnished on all 
the subjects with arguments, illustrations, and apt suggestions. The work 

is marvelous, and taken in connection with the first volume constitutes a 

sufficient thesaurus on the archeology of the Old Testament. 


The Second Book of Samuel. By the Rev. Professor W. G. Buarkir, D.D., LL.D., 
New College, Edinburgh. 8vo, pp. 400. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Price, $1 50. 

The primary thought of the learned author is, that the sacred book 

under consideration is not a history of the kingdom of Israel, but rather 

a history of the kingdom of God in Israel. This may apply to all the 

historic books of the Old Testament. The distinction, though justified 

by the contents of the histories, is overlooked by the average student, who 
in blindness and narrowness traces merely the development of the Jewish 
race or nation, being forgetful of the higher kingdom in process of an 
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evolution that will never end. In the light of this distinction David 


stands before us not merely as king of a people, but as the instrument of 
Jehovah working out apparently his personal plans, but ideally the unseer 
pla f the occupant of the divine throm lhe reverses and punish 


ments that befell the royal ruler, the one-time miscarriage of his govern- 
ment in the struggle with Absalom, and the frequent insurrections and 
foreign wars that disturbed him, are proofs of a divine intervention in 
tl ulfairs of the kingdom that the divine pl might go forward, <As 
David is the central figure of the book, it read quil L1K au biography 
of the shepherd prince, with sufficient details of the lives of Uriah, 
Nathan, Amnon, Absalom, Barzillai, and Sheba In character it is ex- 


i vy rather thar ret) nd it Wer ; ucti ‘ather t] 
pository ather than exegetical, and in influence instructive rather than 


In 1856-58 Dr. Warren pilgrimized in Europe, visiting various theolog 


ical centers, especially Oudewater, Utreclit, Leyden, Geneva, Basel, Padua, 
and R me, and came home bent on re-exhi iting the tea hings of James 
Arminius, the scholar, theologian, and founder of the school of thought 


in opposition to the iron system of Calvinism, in volumes of grasp and 


strength. The purpose was never executed; but after the lapse of many 


years, and mature study of Arminianism, three articles, embodying the 


results of his visits to Europe, were published in 7’he Christian Advocate, 


re here reproduced for preservation and still greater usefulness, 
The charm of the author’s usual style, with such biographical references 
to the eminent Hollandic thinker, and such striking comments of his own 


on poi ts of doctrine, compels th reader's close attention from the first 
to the last page He that follows the author treads t: ily nh thie lootsteps 


of Arminius, and breathes the atmosphere of religious freedom. The 
I 


book is suggestive, inspiring, and helpful 





Ss ( I 3. | \ am GARDEN Buatrkig, D.D., LL.D 
Pr \ 1 of Pastoral T y New College, Edin rh 
8 0 N \ . & We } Pr cloth, S2 
The Scot from the early days of St. Columba to the modern 
per l of Hanna, Norman McLeod, Macdonald, and Oswald 
Dykes, has exercised a potent influence on the national character, an 


d the development of the sturdy theology of the inhabitants of 





Caledonia. The story of the achievements of the heroic leaders of the 
Church; the reformations they introduced; the covenants they estab 
lished; the 


und secession; and the pure evangelical spirit they breathed in times of 


fidelity they maintained in the stormy periods of controversy 


reaction and progress, are a part of the history of the people’s life and of 
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the kingdom to which Scotland belongs. The reader of this volume will 
become acquainted with a large number of the divines who officiated in 
the growth of Scotland, and whose celebrity is based upon their heroism 
and fidelity in preaching the Gospel. The preachers of the Reformation, 
of the covenanting period, of the days of moderatism, and of the rise of a 
true evangelical movement, are sketched by a masterly hand, leaving the 
impression that the preacher is the mightiest force in society as well as 
in the Church, John Knox was not the only grest preacher in Scotland; 
nor was John Erskine the only evangelical trumpeter of the eighteenth 
century; for Patrick Hamilton, Robert Rollock, John Davidson, Robert 
Blair, John Livingstone, James Durham, Robert Douglas, Robert Leigh- 
ton, John Logan, Alexander Webster, and Thomas Chalmers stand out 
like great oaks in the forest, and had much to do with shaping Scot- 
land’s destiny. That these preachers were Calvinistic makes not against 
them, nor does it relieve Calvinism of its error or weakness. We accept 
the history as they made it, and look to other sources for our theology. 
They were mighty men, the Anakim of Scotland from the Celtic Church 
until the days of Edward Irving and John Brown. — As history this book 
is reliable; as biography it is charming; in the literary point of view it 
is strong and well equipped; in mechanical appearance it is complete; in 
theology only is it rejectable, 


MODERN SCIENCE AND LANGUAGE, 

Modern Science in Bible Lands. By Sir J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
Author of The Story of the Earth and Man, The Origin of the World, ete. With 
Maps and Illustrations, 12:mo, pp. 606. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
cloth, $2. 

Bible lands, especially Egypt and Palestine, will never cease to attract 

the traveler or inspire the observer to record what he sees, and to in- 

terpret the countries either according to a preconceived theory or to a 

theory which observation itself suggests. The observer freest from all 

prejudgment respecting these lands should be the scientist, who goes, as 
is supposed, to ascertain their geological structure or scientific history, 
and who is determined to report the facts just as they are discovered, 

Ife can scarcely be said to have a religious theory that will interfere with 

his views of mountains, deserts, plains, and rivers, In this work religion 

cannot bind science, and science cannot obligate religion to its dictation. 

In this spirit of strict and accurate survey of the geological contents of 

these lands the author prepared this volume, confining himself to the literal 

story as he read it on the face of nature, He did not undertake too much, 
either as a traveler or scientist, but kept in view the main purpose before 
him, and so has furnished the reader a statement worthy of attention. He 
discusses briefly some general historical questions, as seemed necessary, 
but his point of view is that of a geological observer intent upon exhibit- 
ing the geological structure of Egypt and Palestine. With the aid of a 
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map we see that Palestine is largely cretaceous, with a volcanic area in 
Galilee: that eastern Egypt exhibits tertiary features: that the Nile basin 
is largely alluvial: and that western Egypt is eocene, cretaceous, and 
miocene. But our learned author does more than to point out existing 
geological appearances; he studies the history of the several formations, 
tracing the strata from the earliest periods, sometimes by indisputable 
physical proofs, sometimes by strong inferences, through the manifold 
changes of subsequent times, and makes clear the progress of the earth’s 
crust in that portion of the eastern hemisphere. He is also somewhat 
minute in his studies, being as careful to note the value of a cretaceous 
stone as to inquire the origin of a hill, and to linger over sediments as over 
great valleys. In his explorations of Palestine he differs somewhat from 
other travelers respecting the character or age of the formations, but is 
careful to support his difference by arguments of commanding strength. 
For instance, while Hull attributes the hill on which Jaffa stands to the 
eocene period, Dawson attributes it to the miocene, or an earlier date. 
We regret that he did not deem it his prov ince to attempt to settle some of 
the scientific problems of Palestine, since they are intimately related to 
certain biblical histories; but he is not a theorizer, nor an hermeneutical 
scholar, and so leaves such matters to those whose business it is to estab- 
lish them. This is a book of great value; its scientific spirit is genuine; 
its geology is reliable, and as an aid to a better understanding of lands in 


} 


which Christians ar always interested it is q lite indispe nsable. 


A Latin Dictionary for School By Cuariton T. Lewis, Ph D., Editor of Lewis 
and Short’s Latin Dict J. SV | 1,19) New York: H irper & Brothers. 
Price, $6. 


It is not enough to say that this dictionary should enter the school, though 
this is high praise; it should be found in the study of the scholar, as the 
best of its kind, and as a sufficient aid in reading Latin literature. If it 
is not a complete dictionary of the Latin language, it may truly be said 
such a dictionary is not wanted; if it does not elaborate every word, giv- 
ing its history, changes, and indefinite variations of meaning, it may be 
id that this is another recommendation of its utility. As to mere size, 





the book is large enough; as to contents, it is ample enough; as to 
mechanical preparation, it is substantial enough; as to scholarship, it is 
unquestionable; as to availability, the tests already applied to it insure 
it against objection; and as to general responsibility, the fact that the 
Messrs. Harper have issued it is quite sufficient to awaken all confidence. 
If one wishes to examine it for himself, one needs but to open it anywhere 


to find it answering one’s purpose. Such words as eriqo, ipse, magnus, 
potestas, servio, triplex, rerbum, ete., give a good idea of the style, and 
treatment by the author. The work was not prepared hurriedly or with 


out consultation with scholars: it comes forth with no apology and with 
no marks of feebleness or haste. To those who must have a dictionary of 
the strong language of the Romans we recommend this as without a 


superior. 
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American Weather. A Popular Exposition of the Phenomena of the Weather, in- 
cluding Chapters on Hot and Cold Waves, Blizzards, Hailstorms, and Tornadoes, 
etc. Illustrated with thirty-two Kngravings and twenty-four Charts. By 
Gen. A. W. Greevy, Chief Signal Officer, United States Army. 12mo, pp. 286, 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, cloth, $2. 

At last the weather has a scientific expositor for American readers, It is 
not a dry subject in the hands of General Greely, who writes eloquently 
and accurately of temperature, humidity, and evaporation; winds, fog, 
cloud, rain, suow, storms, cold waves, heated terms, and all the phenom- 
ena of atmospheric pressure and movement. If the book were a mere 
catalogue of facts relating to the atmosphere it were invaluable; but 
in addition, it unfolds the laws that govern its phenomena, and upon 
which predictions of changes in heat an@ cold, moist and dry weather, 
are made, The charts printed in the book aid the reader without much 
study in comprehending the force and range of currents of air, the rise 
and fall of the barometer, and the general methods of interpreting the 
weather, Of all material things the weather was formerly supposed to 
be the most capricious in the domain of law; but we now know that the 
zephyr and the cyclone, the east wind and the trade-wind, the autum- 
nal equinox and the Dakota blizzard, are all the products of laws as well 
established and as useful when known as the laws of astronomy or chem- 
istry. The book commends itself, and should be consulted by every 
intelligent reader. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


History of Co-operation in the United States. Vol. VI. 8vo, pp. 540. Published 
Under the Auspices of the Johns Hopkins University, N. Murray, Publication 
Agent, Baltimore. 

Five patient and scholarly writers unite in the preparation of the papers 

that constitute this volume. It is the sixth volume of a series of univer- 

sity studies in historical and political science, the whole being under the 
editorial supervision of Herbert B. Adams. By co-operation is meant, not 
the reconstruction of industrial society, such as occupied the thought of 

Charles Kingsley and Frederick D. Maurice, but such an evolution in eco- 

nomic life as will improve the physical condition and increase the profit- 

sharing of the laboring classes. Hence these writers confine themselves 
to the practical working of co-operative systems and methods, pointing 
out the causes of failure where there has been failure, and emphasizing by 
teaching and illustration the causes and conditions of success. Dr. Bemis 
amplifies ‘* co-operation” as he sees it in New England and the Middle 

States; Dr. Shaw microscopes it in the West; Mr. Shinn hurrahs for it 

on the Pacific Coast; and Dr. Randall exhibits it in the South. Advo- 

cates as they are of this experiment in business life, they treat it simply 
as a matter (p. 249) of financial advantage and social convenience. It is 
not proposed as a remedy for every thing. It will not interfere with pri- 

vate property, marriage, the family, or any of the rights of man. Its lim 
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so understood, we can see that it will take from the monopolist un- 


due power, increase the self-respect and financial gains of the poor laborer, 


ind solve a problem in social economy that theoretical economists have 
been u to determine, Co-operation will not introduce the millen- 
nium; but when in full operation as a common fact, the poor man will 
think himself in paradise. This work is elaborate, and wonderfully sug. 
gestive to economist, capitalist, student, and the distressed classe 
( i H s I S | M Y Illustrated 
{ 1. Bost D. I > 
Although not exactly a diary of perambulations in and aro nd the historic 
town of Concord, the book so partakes of the readiness and vivacity of the 
sightseer as to be winning in almost every particular. While writing in a 
leisurely w because her observations and studies were n iurried, the 
iu rs ns » reserve more than sl vives, furnishing ynoptica and 
iggy l rut r than cor pi ind overbu dened ré tou spection 
ind refi l \ rehears I pillitary events int ( ynial day with 
touches ry on the part of mothers ind father inj in 
ta zlimy f Hawthori Thoreau 1 Emerson, with brief ons 
to r lif rk, and an unsurfeited nount of tl rdinary incidents 
of tra nake up the body of this book Perhaps the conservative town 
deser i¢ description given of it; but e feels as he turns the pages 
t { it istrious citizens should have re 1 larger recogni- 
t s here accorded. From reets came the hero, the novelist, 
t her great, ail dead, ali Gear to tl il ig 
ii P S I 1) DD S D.D 
ié N y Yi alt t a , il ( i ( i » pwe 
Pr $1 25 


When Dr. Dorchester speaks or writes on a subject involving facts. his- 


toric a tions, statistical results, and justified inferences he deserves 
to be immediately heard. Ample in resources, with a wide range of 
scholarship, and unbiased in purpose, except as patriotism, education, 
and ivion al illowed to be regulative i fluences in tho ight, speech, 
md t ! he u lally comes forth with something to say to the American 
pe 1 they should gladly pause at his words. Though not an alarm 
ist, his book will startle the country, since it places fairly and squarely 


1e political and religious elements of Romanism in antagonism with the 


1erican public school system, which is a feature of our civilization. 





4 book does not create an issue but states it. The existence of the issue 
has been 1 pOOTLIZE d more or less for years ; but, aside from local contro 
versi ver the Romish idea, little or nothing has been done to check its 
growth or forestall its possible success. Dr. Dorchester, regarding 
Bishop Hughes as the initiatory champion of the struggle, traces its his- 


tory in attempts at compromise, in Romish claims upon public school 
funds, in assaults upon constitutions by proposed amendments, and in 


the enlargement and multiplication of parochial schools in the United 
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States, with the underlying purpose to destroy the general system of edu- 
cation in the country. In discussing the questions involved in the con- 
test the author is forcible in diction, statesmanlike in statement, defend- 
ing the American system against all schemes of compromise with a logic 
that patriotism sets on fire, and affirms his conclusions with a positive 
conviction that must abash his foes, Not the least important portion of 
the work is his exhibition of the pretensions of Rome as an educator, 
which should satisfy the reader that the hierarchy cannot be trusted even 
to share in, much less to control, the education of American youth, So 
indisputable are his facts and figures, so trustworthy are his statements 
and references, so imperious and unanswerable is his logic, and so strong 
and convincing the whole argument, that we doubt if it meet with a reply 
from the opponents of the American system. On the other hand, it ought 
to arouse the people to such a pitch of enthusiasm as will lead them to 
destroy the system that has for its chief object the overthrow of one of 


the pillars of good government in this country. 


The Old North-west, With a View of the Thirteen Colonies as Constituted by the 
toyal Charters. 3y B. A. Hinspae, Ph.D., Professor of the Science and Art 
of Teaching, University of Michigan; Author of Schools and Studies, and Ed- 
itor of The Works of James Abram Garfield. 8vo, pp. 440. New York: 
Townsend MacCoun. Price, cloth, $2 50. 
Few historical works covering any portion of our federal history contain 
more available material or more succinctly evidence the facts thereof, with 
their antecedents and consequents, than this masterly volume of Profes- 
sor Hinsdaie. Well endowed with both historic insight and foresight, 
he had in view in its preparation the past, present, and future of the 
vast territory of our country known to the ordinances as the ‘* North- 
west.”’ Recognizing the geographical and historical unity of the terri- 
tory, the rapid development of its resources, its evidently increasing 
political strength, and its radically aggressive purpose in education, 
reform, and religion, he has sought to exhibit the formative forces in its 
development in a delightfully non-partisan but careful and reliable way. 
Discussing first the dominance of French influence in the territory, he 
records its overthrow by England, from whose avaricious grasp the prize 
is rescued by the United States, of which it became an integral and sov- 


ereign part one hundred years ago. In this recital of struggle and 


progress he does not altogether pursue the well-beaten track of the histo- 
rian; for while he depends upon the usually accessible original documents, 
he makes such independent use of them, and obtains so much supple- 
mental information from other sources, as to make his book unlike all 
others on the subject, and as romantically interesting as it is true. Much 
of what he narrates, especially since the North-western States were organ- 
ized and admitted into the Union, can be verified by living witnesses, 
as well as by official papers, While it is not a sectional book, the 
reader will feel that the old North-west is a waking giant, with power 
sufficient to control the nation, and that in the near future it will be in 
command of the affairs of government. The East is stereotyped by neces- 
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sity; the South is conservative from education; the great West is expan- 
sive, radical, hospitable, a unit in its policies of progress, a believer in 
its manifest destiny. Such a book indexes the drift of things and locates 


the possibilities of national greatness, 


D i the Great River An Account of the Discovery of the True Souree of the 
Mississippi, together with Views, Descriptive and Pictorial, of the Cities, Towns, 
Villages, and 8 ery on the Banks of the River, as Seen during a Canoe Voy- 
age of Over Three Thousand Miles from its Head-Waters to the Gulf of Mexico. 
By Captain W ARD GLAZIER, Author of S Saddle, Battles for the 
Union, Heroes of Three Wars, Ocean to Oce Horseba ete. Illustrated 
l2mo, pp. 443, 1 Philadelphia: Hubbard Brothers. Price, cloth, $2; half 


fp 


moroceo, $4. 

American geography is undergoing revision as explorers explore our 
vastnesses, navigators navigate our principal rivers, and travelers com- 
pass our plains and mountains. Neither De Soto, La Salle, Schoolcraft, 
nor Nicollet discovered the sources of all our rivers, the extent of all our 
valleys, or the greatness of all our mountain systems. We must therefore 
expect correction of their figures, and modification of their reports, as 
pew data are obtained and new explorers, with vastly increased facilities, 
go farther and survey more accurately and comprehensively. This book 
overthrows the commonly received opinion that Lake Itasca is the source 
of the Mi ssissippi River. The author ventures a claim of discovery, based 
on actual exploration of the river, which deserves faithful study. A man 
of wide experience in travel, accustomed to the hardships of out-door 
life, scientitically thoughtful in his observations, and dissatisfied with the 
reports of former tourists, he undertook to ferret out the origin of the 
great river. It was not a riddle that he tried to solve, but a geographical 
fact he wished to find. After many days of searching and inquiring he 
stakes his reputation as a discoverer on the announcement that the source 
of the river is a lake south of Lake Itasca, and which through the court- 
esy of his friends now bears the name of Lake Glazier. There is much 
in this book besides this discovery relating to the experiences of a canoe 
voyage down the river which will interest the reader; but its chief value 
is the alleged discovery of the final source of the Mississippi. We are 
not in a position to refute or indorse the claim; but we commend it to the 
careful review of the geographer, the map-maker, and the citizen who 


wishes to be familiar with the geographical researches of our country. 


Samuel Treneus Prime, Autobiography and Memorials. Edited by his Son, 
WENDELL Prime. 8vo, pp. 385. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co, 
Price, cloth, @1 75. 


History relates to events, biography to instruments, though both are inter- 
esting elements in the world’s progress. So eminent a divine, pastor, editor, 
and author as Dr. Prime owed to his age and country this autobiography, 


which, editorially supervised by his son, is an exhibition of preparation, 


difficulty, successes, and honors that usually accompany and crown the dili- 


gent and faithful life. Like all great and influential men, Dr. Prime was 
not the property of sect, or country, or age; he belonged to the Church 
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at large, to the world, and the race. It is true he was a Presbyterian; 
he was also an American; his work as to sphere was largely local, and as 
to nature was sectarian and national; but, with these restrictions, inevi- 
table in every man’s life, he was broad, philanthropic, a man of the king- 
dom, a thinker in the widest realm, an actor on the human stage. 
While, therefore, defining and approving the limitations of his life, we 
rejoice in the extended circuit of his influence and in his contributions to 
the world’s welfare, As might be anticipated from the title, the book 
deals largely in reminiscence, even to details of his boyhood, education, 
ministerial career, and editorial range and achievements, being as stimu- 
lating and instructive as it is informing and personal. As its pages glow 
with consecration to life’s superior ends, and exhibit little of that doc- 
trinal tendency that dominates in Presbyterianism, it awakens no disposi- 
tion to critical comment, or even the expression of a faith different from 
his own. He fulfilled life’s work with earnestness, and his name is as 
ointment poured forth, to endure in the Church while it stands. 


POETRY AND ART. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Reprinted from the best editions. With 
Explanatory Glossary, Notes, Memoir, etc. 12mo, pp. 614. London and New 
York: Frederick Warne & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

The Scotch poet gains by the lapse of time. Posterity forgets his pranks, 

lusts, vanities, dishonesties, and vagaries, and estimates his poetry accord- 

ing to its internal spirit and the best external standards of this phasis of 
literature. The author of The Cotter’s Saturday Night needs not to beg 
for recognition from the present generation. As a poet he deserves 
culogy, monument, fame, and whatever else the appreciative race can pay 
to his memory. There is a power, a vision, an inspiration in some of 
these poems that links their author with seers and prophets. Whether he 
wrote in the sonorous Scotch dialect or in the smoother English tongue; 
whether he moralized on plowed-up mice or on an insect on a woman’s 
bonnet, or sang of the Highland Queen or of Caledonia; whether epistle 
or satire or epigram or political ballad flowed from his pen; the patriot- 
ism, sincerity, strength of purpose, and truth-seeing genius of a poet 
become manifest, and impress the reader most profoundly. He is a man 
of moods: tender, harsh, gay, grave, majestic, trifling, despairing, hope- 
ful, but always patriotic, always poetical. This volume, with its Notes 
and Memvir, should go into the family library, the counting-room of the 

merchant, and the study of the literary worker. Its cheapness is also a 

recommendation not to be overlooked. 


Songs from Béranger. Translated in the Original Metres by Craven Langstroth 
setts. 16mo, pp. 253. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. For sale by Phil- 
lips & Hunt. Price, $1, 

3éranger lived in an eventful and somewhat miscellaneous period of the 

history of France. Born before the fall of the Bastile he survived until 
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1857, 1 \ observing the political tendencies of the rulers and the 
pre of the p which led him t ure the frequent reactions 

i Bourbonism and wg 11 m ile il was a Re publican in his 
sym} s, and fearless in 1@ eX I them M than once he 
wus t ( 1 of the wra f t I powel ifferi fines and im 
pl ts, but friends bore the on d the other wer hort duration 
He was political singer of his country, and so effective in wit ar 1 satire 
and ind refined in sentim as to | tronger with the people 
thar the « ( he tl He a suded tl fir Napoleon; 
he w reticent as to the third " ume He wi in the name of 
t peo] i thelr g hea l ly t and ex 
‘ l fears t ruls Schi the G il po wrote but few 
poet Germa bject Béra the French poe rote little else 
tha F h mes, excitl the ad iti his cou nen, and 
re itionizing | ical doctrine when contrary to the people's aspira- 
t The | ! vein runs tl igh this ¢ ion of songs, the meter, 
beau idaptat and poetry of wh } are manifest to tl patriotic and 
progress ead Béranger’s songs are the outburst of a patriotic and 
p! ore l yul. 

° 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

(rar n & Stowe, Cinci il 0 . have issued a special ¢ lition of the 
Di of the Methodist Epi il ¢ ch in morocco, As a specimen 
of book-making this is unexce] lin keeping with the record of the 
We 1 House for rk of this kind. 

7 ij | A. R M.D., D.D. New Yor 
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D 2 sal bio pl le had, however, a rare subject for his 
Dp | ild f to prod i book that w rank hi in its class 
and slue t who read it Its facts are its chief fas 

t g English with which they are clothed, and the 
sp enth ism he writer every-whe manifest in his work, add 
not a to t x if the im¢ We merely commend it now, 
d the t number. 
I Wf Ji l. | 
A | volume ct ining an account of the funeral services of Mr. 
I ps h the admirable addresses in full of Bishop ANDREws and 
t hte Dr. W. V. KELLEY. 
A B 7 [tinera Delivered 

0., 8 1, 1878. By Rev 

W 1H ] f ( at Cranston & § 

The sermon is of rare value, abounding in staple reminiscences and the 
cons ien nents of permanent and progres ive history. 





